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INTRODUCTION 


LORENZO  IL  MAGNIFICO,  BOTTICELLI  AND  SAVONAROLA 


Fig.  I.   Niccolo  Fiorentino,  Medal  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
National  Museum,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  last  third  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury in  Florence,  the  moment  ofgreatest  intensity  of  all  those 
elements  which  constituted  the  extraordinary  atmosphere  of 
that  period,  would  have  been  without  the  figure  of  Lorenzo 
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2  INTRODUCTION 

de'  Medici  who,  indeed,  deserves  the  name  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  under  which  he  has  passed  into  history  (0- 

He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  and  Ginevra  degli  Albizzi  and 
was  born  in  1449;  as  early  as  1469  he  became  chief  of  the 
government  and  at  the  same  time  the  president  of  a  republic 
and  despot  of  a  passionate  and  violent  people. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  to  depict  Lorenzo,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done,  as  one  of  those  wicked  tyrants  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  If  ever  anyone  represented  the  Renaissance  in 
a  more  favourable  light  compared  with  all  that  was  dismal 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  person  was  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
While  still  almost  in  his  infancy  he  was  sent  to  represent  the 
Medici  at  the  other  Italian  courts  and  even  then  the  impression 
he  made  was  excellent.  He  was  amiable  and  courteous  and 
we  cannot  accuse  him  of  cruelty  in  spite  of  the  apparently 
exaggerated  severity  with  which  he  repressed  the  revolt  of 
Volterra  and  his  punishment  of  the  members  of  the  Pazzi  family 
after  the  conspiracy  of  1478  which  cost  the  life  of  his  beloved 
brother,  GiuHano,  even  although  many  persons  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  conspiracy  were  included  in  the  punishment. 

Lorenzo's  energy  and  balanced  judgment  are  revealed  in  the 
strifes  and  wars  he  had  with  the  Pope,  with  the  King  of  Naples 
and  with  Ferrara,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  placed 
his  state  in  a  critical  position.  He  succeeded  in  making  an 
alliance  with  the  next  Pope  who  came  into  power,  namely 
Innocent  VIII,  whose  son  married  Maddalena  the  daughter 
of  Lorenzo,  while  his  son,  Giovanni,  became  a  cardinal. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Lorenzo  had  a  very  precise  idea  with 
regard  to  the  distinct  division  between  public  and  private 
funds.  That  he  dipped  into  the  former  to  re-enforce  the  latter 
appears  to  be  highly  likely.  Thus  the  question  of  the  "Quat- 


(^)  IV.  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  called  the  Magnificent, 
Liverpool,  1795.  A.  Renmont,  Lor,  de  Med.  il  Magnifico,  Leipzig,  1883. 
E.  L.  S.  Horsburg,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  Florence  in  her  Golden 
Age,  London,  2"d  ed.,  1909.  L.  di  San  Giusto,  La  vita  e  I'opera  di  Lor. 
il  Magn.,  Florence,  no  date.  E.  Rho,  Lor.  il  Magn.,  Bari,  1926.  G.  Pieraccinty 
La  Stirpe  de'  Medici  di  Cafaggiolo,  I,  Florence,  no  date,  p.  95  Of  Lorenzo's 
works  there  is  an  edition  by  Carducci,  Florence,  1859;  another  by 
G.  Papiniy  Laviciano,  19 11  and  another  by  A.  Simoni,  Bari,  1913 — 14. 
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trini  nove"  and  the  "quattrini  bianchi*',  according  to  which  the 
town  had  to  be  paid  in  money  of  a  much  greater  value  than 
that  with  which  it  paid  its  debts,  might  now-a-days  appear 
to  be  rather  a  naive  indehcacy.  Yet  similar  abuses  were  more 
or  less  the  custom  of  the  times  and  are  not  sufficient  for  us 
to  form  an  adverse  judgment  of  such  a  superb  historical 
figure  as  Lorenzo,  who  was,  besides,  a  great  politician,  a 
delightful  poet,  a  musician,  a  philosopher,  a  humanist,  a  book 
collector,  a  dandy,  a  sportsman  who  kept  race  horses,  and  a 
huntsman,  who  sung  praise  of  this  pastime  in  his  verses.  His 
religious  poems  reveal  him  to  have  been  as  well  an  ardent 
believer. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  with  all  these  qualities  enjoyed 
such  great  popularity.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  people  whose 
tastes  for  feasts  and  pleasures  he  favoured,  not  perhaps  entirely 
without  calculation.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  this  drew  the  attention 
of  Savonarola,  who,  on  account  of  his  puritanic  mysticism, 
attacked  the  Medici,  and  more  particularly  Lorenzo,  whose 
government,  he  imagined,  was  the  cause  of  the  corruption, 
on  the  other  hand  Lorenzo  remained  the  idol  of  that  section 
of  the  people  who  inclined  towards  a  less  severe  conception 
of  life.  To  us  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  Lorenzo  is  that 
of  figure-head  of  humanistic,  literary  and  artistic  culture. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  about  the  Platonic  academy 
in  Florence  with  Marsilio  Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola 
that  I  can  abstain  from  repeating  it  here.  Lorenzo  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  assiduous  members  of  this  academy  and  if 
his  religious  sense  had  been  devout  rather  than  poetical  he 
would  have  abstained  from  having  an  ever-lighted  lamp  burning 
before  the  bust  of  Plato  while  the  Hellenism  which  rapidly 
took  hold  of  the  mentality  of  the  town  might  have  remained 
purely  philosophic  and  contemplative,  instead  of  encouraging 
that  spirit  of  joyfulness,  so  thoroughly  pagan,  which,  to  a 
certain  agree,  justified  the  reproaches  of  Savonarola. 

Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola  were  too  much  absorbed 
in  their  Hellenistic  sciences  ever  to  become  poets  of  great 
charm.  They  translated  Plato,  and  adapted  Christianity  to 
Platonism  in  an  attempt  to  conserve  both  doctrines;  Ficino, 
who  was  well  disposed  towards  Italian,  translated  into  this 
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language  some  texts  that  Dante  had  written  in  Latin.  Mirandola, 
on  the  contrary,  had  an  enormous  knowledge  of  the  classical 
and  other  ancient  languages  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  this  subject.  Landino  was  a  commentator  of  Dante 
and  a  great  humanist.  Pulci  was  very  Italian  as  we  gather 
from  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  his  ''Morgante''.  Poliziano 
who  translated  Homer  from  Greek  into  Italian  was  before  all 
a  stylist  of  the  Italian  language  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lorenzo  who  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
the  exposition  of  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  language  as  a  sort 
of  sacred  mission. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Lorenzo's  verses  are  the  most 
lyrical,  the  most  impressive,  the  most  vivacious  and  by  far 
the  most  charming  of  all  this  literary  group.  The  poems 
of  Poliziano  and  Pulci,  although  sometimes  more  beautiful  in 
form,  seem  dry  and  affected  when  compared  with  Lorenzo's 
spontaneous,  sweet  and  thoroughly  poetical  flow  of  words 
which  reveal  his  vibrant  mentality.  Even  to-day  his  works 
remain  a  delightful  piece  of  literature  and  we  need  never  take 
into  consideration,  as  has  to  be  done  with  the  others,  the 
period  in  which  they  were  written. 

His  "rime",  his  "selve  d'amore",  his  "altercazioni"  and  even 
his  "rime  spirituali"  are  written  with  so  much  verve  and 
brilliancy  and  with  such  a  true  and  profound  sentiment  that 
one  never  tires  of  them;  they  certainly  can  be  included  in 
that  universal  repertory  of  Hterature  which  delights  the  readers 
of  any  and  every  epoch. 

In  his  encouragement  of  art  and  literature,  Lorenzo  followed 
the  example  of  his  grand-father,  Cosimo.  It  was  in  particular 
the  university  of  Pisa  that  he  took  under  his  protection, 
judging  very  rightly  that  this  town  was  much  more  propitious 
for  serious  studies  than  Florence  at  that  time.  Probably  he 
would  have  done  much  more  in  the  artistic  world,  had  he 
been  able  to  find  the  vast  resources  that  Cosimo  the  Elder 
had  at  his  disposal.  The  fact  that  he  had  not  the  means 
explains  those  indehcacies  with  which  he  is  accused  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pubHc  funds. 

Certainly  in  his  day  he  found  in  Florence  not  only  a  large 
number  of  extraordinary  painters,  but  also  famous  architects 
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like  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo  and  San 
Savino,  as  well  as  some  really  exceptional  sculptors,  such 
as  the  same  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Luca  and  Andrea  della 
Robbia,  PoUaiuolo  and  above  all  Verrocchio.  The  youthful 
Michelangelo  was  discovered  by  Lorenzo,  who  encouraged 
his  first  efforts;  moreover,  young  artists  had  leave  to  visit 
the  Medici  collection  of  sculptures  among  which  there  were 
some  marvellous  classical  examples  as  well  as  some  casts. 
Lorenzo's  palace  has  been  described  as  a  museum.  He  was 
a  collector  of  antique  works  of  art  as  well  as  a  Maecenas 
of  contemporary  masters,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  not  a  great  amount  of  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  his  connexion  with  the  latter.  No  doubt  a  lack  of 
money  prevented  him  from  employing  them  on  enterprises 
of  very  great  importance. 

In  the  previous  volume  we  already  saw  that  Verrocchio 
was  for  many  years  the  official  artist  of  the  Medici  family. 
He  executed  the  tomb  of  Cosimo  the  Elder  and  afterwards 
that  of  Giovanni;  he  made,  as  well,  a  figure  of  David  and 
the  Putto  for  the  Villa  of  Careggi  which  is  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  A  bust  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  is  also  from  his  hand 
although  that  of  Lorenzo  himself  seems  to  be  a  production 
of  his  work-shop.  For  Lorenzo  he  made  bronzes  of  some 
of  the  important  figures  of  antiquity,  standards  for  the  tour- 
naments of  1468  and  1475  and  a  large  number  of  other  works 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  1496.  Yet  with  the  exception  of 
the  portrait  that  Verrocchio  seems  to  have  made  of  Lucrezia 
Donati,  who  at  one  moment  captured  Lorenzo's  affections, 
we  find  that  Verrocchio's  activity  for  the  Medici  was  of  a 
rather  official  character  and  quite  devoid  of  that  intimacy 
which  might  have  existed  between  a  prince  and  his  favourite 
artist,  which  Verrocchio  certainly  was,  and  whose  appointment 
as  such  moreover  was  perfectly  justified. 

Verrocchio's  art  possesses  something  solemn  and  serious 
and  a  monumental  force  which  constitute  a  psychological 
difference,  I  should  say  almost  an  abyss,  between  the  poetic 
mentality  of  the  seigneur  and  the  austerity  of  his  official  artist. 

Lorenzo  found  the  true  expression  of  his  emotions  in  the 
art  of  Botticelli,  who  began  to  replace  Verrocchio  as  early 
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as  about  1475,  that  is  to  say  when  the  latter  was  only  about 
forty  years  of  age.  In  Botticelli's  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in 
the  Uffizi,  which  seems  to  date  from  towards  1475,  the 
painter  represents  himself  alongside  several  members  of  the 
Medici  family,  although  the  identity  of  these  figures  has  given 
rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  discussion.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  was  Verrocchio  himself  who  introduced  Sandro  into 
this  circle,  because  in  this  work  there  is  still  much  evidence 
of  all  that  this  master  owes  to  Verrocchio.  Further  in  3478 
Botticelli  depicts  in  a  fresco  the  hanged  figures  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  and  obviously  a  painting 
of  such  poHtical  significance  could  never  have  been  executed 
by  any  artist  who  was  not  a  faithful  and  devoted  adherent 
of  the  Medici  family. 

Although  Botticelli  painted  Lorenzo's  portrait,  that  now  in 
the  Lazzaroni  collection,  Paris,  we  do  not  possess  very  much 
documentary  evidence  of  the  connexion  between  Lorenzo  and 
Botticelli,  still,  the  entire  spirit  of  his  work  testifies  in  favour  of 
a  profound  and  intimate  harmony  between  the  princely  poet 
and  the  painter.  We  do  not  know,  besides,  if  Lorenzo  often 
sought  the  services  of  other  painters;  apart  from  Verrocchio, 
it  seems  that  Pollaiuolo  and  Baldovinetti  sometimes  worked  for 
Lorenzo  but  they  did  so  only  before  the  appearance  of  Botticelli. 
At  a  later  date  we  find  traces  of  commissions  having  been  given 
to  Filippino  Lippi,  who,  in  1483 — 84,  collaborated  with  Ghir- 
landaio,  Perugino  and  Botticelli  himself  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Villa  di  Spedaletto,  near  Volterra.  This  besides  provides 
us  with  one  of  the  rare  documents  with  regard  to  the  works 
that  BotticelH  executed  for  Lorenzo ;  further,  in  the  inventory 
of  Lorenzo's  property  made  after  his  death  there  is  mention 
of  a  painting  of  Pallas  and  of  a  baldaquin  with  the  figure 
of  Fortune  from  the  hand  of  Botticelli  and  this,  I  think,  is  all 
we  know  positively  of  what  Sandro  executed  for  his  patron. 

Yet  the  painter  undertook  a  large  number  of  works  for 
other  members  of  the  Medici  family.  Of  the  portraits  he 
made  of  Giuliano,  one  at  least  probably  belonged  to  Lorenzo. 
Besides,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  Botticelli  was  the  artist 
who  in  his  Birth  of  Venus  illustrated  in  quite  an  idealized 
manner  the  love  of  GiuHano  for  Simonetta,  an  echo  of  which 
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I  think  he  felt  in  his  own  heart.  He  made  also  several  portraits 
of  Simonetta. 

The  profile  of  a  lady  in  the  Uffizi  might  be  that  of  Fioretta 
Gorini  who  followed  Simonetta  in  Giuliano's  affections  and 
who  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  Clement  VII.  As  we 
shall  learn  later  on,  the  painting  of  Mars  and  Venus  in  the 
National  Gallery  —  one  of  the  rare  subjects  of  antiquity 
treated  by  Lorenzo  in  his  verses  —  may  have  some  connexion 
with  Poliziano's  poem  entitled  "La  Giostra"  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  the  dream  of  Giuliano,  which  might  explain 
why  Botticelli  depicts  Mars  asleep. 

For  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  Medici,  a  distant  cousin  and 
contemptible  rival  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  he  painted  the 
''Prima vera"  which,  however,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
literary  circle  of  Lorenzo  by  the  very  obvious  and  clearly 
demonstrated  inspiration  w^hich  is  due  to  the  verses  of  Poliziano 
and  which  we  find  also  in  the  Birth  of  Venus.  In  1497  Bot- 
ticelli and  some  helpers  undertook  the  decoration  of  the 
Villa  of  Cestello  which  belonged  to  the  same  Lorenzo  di 
Pierfrancesco,  who  at  a  certain  moment  was  the  owner  also 
of  the  Birth  of  Venus.  He  must  have  had  a  special  admira- 
tion for  Botticelli's  art  as  well  as  a  great  confidence  in  the 
painter  himself  because  in  1496  he  has  a  letter  from  Michel- 
angelo, which  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  directly,  addressed 
to  him. 

Vasari  speaks  further  of  a  portrait  by  Botticelli  of  Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni,  the  wife  of  Piero  il  Gottoso.  Then  in  the  Johnson 
collection,  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  portrait  from  his  hand  of 
Lorenzo  Lorenzano  who  was  professor  of  logic,  of  physics  and  of 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Pisa.  That  the  famous  painter  made 
a  portrait  of  this  man  of  science  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  protege  of  the  Medici  so  that  here  again  we 
have  a  link  between  the  ruling  family  and  their  preferred 
artist.  Further  evidence  of  the  connexion  between  Botticelli 
and  the  Medici  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  several  other 
paintings  by  the  master  came  in  later  centuries  out  of  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  in  reading  the  verses  of  Lorenzo 
that  we  realize  the  bond  which  united  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
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In  the  poems  of  Lorenzo  we  discover  the  same  somewhat 
languid  sentiment  which  strikes  us  in  Sandro's  works.  It  is 
perhaps  surprising  that  neither  the  writings  of  Lorenzo  nor 
those  of  PoUziano  were  often  inspired  by  classical  subjects. 
Indeed,  examples  in  their  literature  are  much  rarer  than  in 
the  paintings  of  BotticelH,  from  whose  hand  we  have  quite  a 
series  of  works  of  pagan  inspiration.  It  was  probably  Poliziano 
who  provided  Botticelli  with  themes  borrowed  from  classical 
antiquity  in  a  form  suitable  for  representation. 

Yet  the  connexion  between  the  mind  of  the  poet  Lorenzo 
and  the  painter  was  of  a  more  intimate  psychologic  nature. 
In  the  pages  which  follow  I  shall  touch  upon  that  opposition 
which  I  discern  in  Botticelli's  paintings  between  the  charm 
which  his  senses  felt  and  the  effort  towards  a  purity  of 
spirit  and  which  is  revealed  to  us  not  only  in  the  chastity 
of  his  female  nudes  but  also  in  the  abstract  conventionalism 
of  flowers,  his  landscapes  and  other  delights  of  nature  which 
he  felt  so  profoundly.  It  is  in  this  that  the  two  mentalites, 
that  of  Lorenzo  and  that  of  Sandro,  found  their  closest  union. 
The  Magnificent  whose  love-rhymes  sometimes  vibrate  with 
an  ardour  which  reveal  his  sensuous  nature,  shows  in  several 
passages  a  grandeur  of  soul  which  seeks  after  a  pure  love, 
very  distinct  from  sensual  desires  which  he  condemns  as 
bestial  (^).  These  are  the  verses  which  inspired  Botticelli  when 
he  executed  those  portraits  of  women  with  that  touch  of 
enchanting  unreality,  and  the  type  of  women  such  as  he  shows 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Villa  Lemmi,  in  his  pictures  of  Venus 
and  in  the  Calunnia,  whose  feet  hardly  touch  the  ground/^  § 

Another  point  of  contact  between  the  poet  and  the  painter 
was  their  common  love  and  comprehension  of  flowers.  Lorenzo 
has  written  some  very  delightful  lines  on  this  subject;  one 
of  his  celebrated  sonnets  is  that  dedicated  to  violets.  Poliziano's 
verses  in  Latin  on  the  same  flowers  are  more  beautiful  in 
form,  but  I  am  sure  that  when  Botticelli  revealed  himself  as 
a  painter  of  flowers  par  excellence,  as  in  the  background  of 
the  Madonna  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Birth  of  Venus  and  especially 
in  the  Primavera,  he  felt  the  enchantment  of  flowers  in   the 


(^)  E.g.  in  his  Altercazioni,  III. 
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same  way  as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  not  as  did  the  humanist 
Poliziano,  whose  poetic  verve  is  slightly  obstructed  by  his 
somewhat  pedantic  style. 

Lorenzo's  poetic  enthusiasm  was  not  limited  to  profane 
subjects;  his  religious  sentiments  are  presented  in  the  same 
manner  and  here  again  we  discover  a  link  between  the  two 
mentalities.  Do  there  exist  any  Madonnas  more  poetic  than 
those  of  Botticelli  with  their  melancholy  sweetness  and  their 
exaggerated  and  almost  morbid  grace  ? 

What  I  have  just  said  cannot,  I  think,  leave  any  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  Botticelli  was  indeed  the  painter 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  I  mean  to  say  that  his  art  rendered 
to  perfection  all  the  lyrical  sensuousness,  the  poetic  idealism 
and  the  beauty  of  poetry  which  lead  us  into  the  delightful 
world  of  the  unreal  which  they  had  in  common.  Let  us 
compare  for  a  moment  this  art  of  idealistic  tendencies  with 
that  so  perfectly  worldly  art,  of  Ghirlandaio  and  we  are  all  the 
better  able  to  understand  the  exceptional  connexion  that  existed 
between  Botticelli  and  Lorenzo. 

Apart  from  the  pretty,  pleasing  and  well  painted  Madonnas 
and  saints,  we  possess  from  the  hand  of  Ghirlandaio  numerous 
portraits  of  contemporaries  which,  without  any  doubt,  are 
excellent  resemblances  and  of  a  marvellous  realism  which, 
besides,  in  no  way  prevented  the  artist  from  emphasizing 
any  beauty  which  his  subjects  might  have  possessed;  the 
painting  of  Giovanna  d'Albizzi  in  the  Morgan  Library  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  portraits  of  the  15th  century.  Ghirlandaio 
painted  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  with  his  sons  and  Poliziano;  he 
represented  as  well  the  most  noted  humanists  of  his  day 
forming  a  pendant  to  the  well-to-do  bankers,  the  Tornabuoni, 
the  Tornaquinci  and  others  whom  we  find  scattered  through- 
out the  famous  series  of  religious  frescoes  in  Sta.  Maria 
Novella. 

Ghirlandaio  thoroughly  realized  the  importance  of  the  moment 
which  so  much  science  and  ^o  much  money  had  created  in 
Florence,  and  with  great  application  and  his  exceptional  gift  as  a 
portraitist  he  depicted  the  personages  most  in  view,  dividing 
his  attention,  however,  equally  between  the  humanists  and 
the  financiers.  He  became  a  precious  chronicler  of  his  time 
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but  he  felt  absolutely  nothing  of  the  charm  of  the  poetic  and 
intellectual  growth  which  made  this  such  an  extraordinary, 
one  might  almost  say,  unique  epoch. 

Botticelli  on  the  other  hand,  illustrated  not  the  personages 
who  created  the  situation,  but  the  mentality  which  resulted 
from  it.  We  find  him  but  rarel}^  in  contact  with  the  families 
of  the  wealthy  bankers  and  the  principal  work  which  remains 
of  those  he  painted  for  them  is  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Villa  Lemmi  which,  in  subject  as  well  as  in  execution,  is  a 
literary  and  poetic  achievement. 

Although  an  issue  of  this  important  banking  circle,  Lorenzo 
managed  to  separate  himself  from  it;  obviously  his  mentality 
was  very  different  from  that  of  these  powerful  financiers,  and 
the  unwise  administration  of  his  own  affairs  proves  that  he 
had  not  much  talent  for  business.  Also  his  marriage  with 
Clarice  Orsini,  a  daughter  of  a  feudal  Roman  family,  was  very 
different  from  the  alliances  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Medici  family  made  with  the  Tornabuoni,  the  Albizzi  and  the 
Bardi.  Lorenzo's  evident  belief  that  the  house  of  Medici  could 
raise  itself  above  the  level  of  enriched  merchants  is  proved 
by  the  subsequent  extraordinary  history  of  this  family. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  died  in  1492  and  two  years  after, 
his  son,  Piero,  who  succeeded  him,  and  the  other  members 
of  this  branch  of  the  family  were  banished  from  the  town 
of  Florence.  Botticelli  continued  until  1497  to  work  for  Lorenzo 
di  Pierfrancesco,  a  pitiful  figure  whose  jealousy  of  II  Magnifico 
contributed  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  his  son. 

That  Botticelli  continued  to  serve  this  antagonist  of  the 
prince  with  whom  he  had  been  so  intimately  connected  might 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  painter's  character.  Lorenzo,  however, 
was  already  dead,  but  even  during  his  lifetime  Botticelli  had 
been  employed  by  Lorenzo  di  Pierofrancesco  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  painter's  genius.  Besides, 
being  a  member  of  the  government  which  came  into  power 
after  the  departure  of  Piero  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
this  second  Lorenzo  must  have  had  at  his  disposal  means  of 
persuasion  before  which  Botticelli  had  to  give  way,  if  ever  he 
had  the  idea  of  refusing  his  services. 

The  same  year,  1497,  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  himself  had 
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to  flee  from  Florence.  It  was  probably  before  his  departure 
that  Botticelli  started  the  series  of  drawings  which  were  to 
serve  as  illustrations  of  Dante  and  which  in  all  likelihood  had 
been  ordered  by  the  fugitive.  However,  after  this  moment  we 
find  no  trace  of  any  connexion  between  the  Medici  and  Sandro 
Botticelli. 

For  an  artist  of  Botticelli's  temperament  one  of  the  worst 
catastrophes  which  could  have  befallen  him  was  his  adherence 
to  the  mystico-puritanical  doctrines  of  Savonarola  (^).  Obviously 
there  were  some  points  of  contact  between  the  mentality  of  the 
preacher  and  that  of  the  painter.  Both  of  them  were  mystics 
and  both  of  them  aspired  after  purity,  but  in  Savonarola's  case 
this  manifested  itself  in  a  fury  of  destruction  of  everything 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  its  charm,  captivated  the 
mind  and  bound  it  to  this  world,  whereas  Botticelli's  aspiration 
took  the  form  of  a  half-sensuous  half-platonic,  melancholic 
longing,  which,  however,  was  the  source  of  inspiration  of  his 
sublime  works  of  art. 

Savonarola  took  a  firm  hold  in  Florence,  particularly  towards 
1495,  that  is  to  say  at  once  after  the  banishment  of  Piero 
de'  Medici  and  his  partisans.  The  fanatic  puritanism  of  the 
Dominican  monk  took  possession  of  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  and  in  1497  and  1498  resulted  in  those  vandalisms 
which  are  known  as  the  "burning  of  the  vanities"  in  which 
many  treasures  of  figurative  art  and  literature  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  incredibly  stupid  exaggeration  with  which  this 
sinister  destruction  was  carried  out  becomes  only  too  obvious 
when  we  realize  that,  besides  the  objects  of  a  really  frivolous 
character,  there  were  included  chessmen,  musical  instruments, 
antique  sculptures  and  the  works  of  Petrarch  I  That  a  Venetian 
merchant  offered  the,  for  that  time,  enormous  sum  of  20,000 
ducats  for  the  objects  which  were  going  to  be  destroyed  in 
the  first  "fire  of  the  vanities"  proves  sufficiently  the  value  of 


(^)  For  Savonarola  v.  in  particular  P.  Villari^  Life  and  Times  of 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  lo^^i  ed.,  London —New  York,  1909.  P.  Villari  e 
E.  Casanovay  Scelta  di  prediche  e  scritti  di  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola, 
Florence,  1898.  J.  Schnitzer.  Savonarola,  2  vols,,  Munich,  1924;  for  the 
influence  that  Savonarola  had  on  Botticelli,  v.  vol.  II,  p.  825. 
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the  works  of  art  which  were  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  instigation 
of  the  monk. 

But  he  who  had  caused  so  much  destruction  by  fire,  perished, 
himself,  in  the  flames  in  1498,  and  although  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction  and  his  moral  courage  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  difficult 
to  preclude  the  thought  of  all  that  might  still  have  been  lost 
in  the  field  of  profane  art  had  the  Dominican's  life  and  preach- 
ings not  been  cut  short. 

The  art  of  Botticelli  decidedly  belonged  to  the  category 
which  the  intransigence  of  Savonarola  aimed  at  destroying; 
pagan  subjects,  female  nudes,  portraits  of  the  ladies  favoured 
by  the  Medici,  had  all  to  disappear  and  one  wonders  still 
how  a  certain  number  of  his  paintings  of  this  type  were  saved, 
especially  as  the  artist  lent  himself  willingly  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  works. 

That  Botticelli  became  a  rabid  "piagnone",  as  the  mournful 
followers  of  Savonarola  were  called,  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt.  The  chronicles  of  his  brother  make  this  very  clear. 
According  to  the  writings  of  Simone  his  brother,  it  was  to 
Sandro  that  Doffo  Spini  confessed  that  no  proof  of  the  cul- 
pabiHty  of  Savonarola  had  ever  been  found.  This  brother, 
with  whom  Sandro  lived,  had  to  flee  from  Florence  after  the 
death  of  the  Dominican  preacher;  in  1497  he  had  signed  the 
petition  addressed  to  the  Pope  in  favour  of  Savonarola.  Botti- 
celH's  workshop  became  a  recognized  meeting-place  of  the 
disciples  of  Savonarola  among  whom  apparently  were  included 
quite  a  number  of  idlers. 

It  is  not  entirely  impossible  that  Botticelli  made  the  sketches 
for  the  xylographs  which  illustrated  Savonarola's  ^'UArte 
del  ben  morire"  which  appeared  in  Florence  in  1496.  In  any 
case  during  these  last  few  years  he  developed  a  very  mystical 
manner  of  painting,  full  of  a  really  remarkable  religious  fervour. 
None  the  less,  it  is  futile  to  pretend,  as  do  the  present  day 
enthusiasts  of  Savonarola,  that  it  was  the  preacher's  doctrines 
that  caused  Botticelli  to  attain  that  height  of  sublimity,  until 
then  unknown  in  the  artistic  world.  Far  from  it. 

Firstly  Sandro's  meditations  on  Savonarola's  preaching 
seem  to  have  almost  paralysed  his  activity  as  a  painter  The 
productions  of  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  (1495— 1510)  are 
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few  in  number  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  artist  was  not  at  all 
old.  Apart  from  the  Nativity  in  the  National  Gallery,  in 
which  the  inspiration  of  the  Dominican  cannot  be  denied,  the 
paintings  of  this  period  are  decidedly  inferior  to  his  average 
work  and,  besides,  they  were  often  left,  at  least  in  part,  to  his 
helpers.  A  marvellous  spiritual  transport  characterizes  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  and 
I  find  the  same  emotion  manifest  in  the  Ecce  Homo  which 
has  just  recently  been  acquired  by  this  museum.  A  similar 
religious  fervour  is  shown  in  the  Pieta  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli 
Museum,  Milan,  and  in  that  in  the  Altere  Pinakothek  of  Munich, 
although  they  are  not  from  Botticelli's  own  hand.  Also  some 
drawings  of  the  series  of  Dantesque  illustrations  reveal  this 
note  of  sorrowful  mysticism. 

We  divine  that  the  painter  is  sad  and  discouraged  and 
feels  lost  in  the  tumult  which  arose  around  him.  From  his  art 
we  can  judge  him  to  have  been  of  a  fine  and  sensitive  nature, 
sensuous  and  idealistic  to  the  last  degree,  but  neurasthenic, 
languid,  sentimental  and  lacking  in  vigour. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  deciding  aim  in  his  life.  We 
find  him  by  turns  the  intimate  friend  of  II  Magnifico,  of  his 
brother  Giuliano,  of  their  antagonist,  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco 
and  in  the  end  a  fervent  adherent  of  Savonarola  who  represented 
the  current  directly  opposed  to  that  of  his  previous  protectors. 

Likewise  he  painted  pleasing  Madonnas,  sadly  mystic  religious 
pictures,  female  nudes,  portraits,  allegories,  antique  subjects 
of  a  pagan  spirit  or  representations  taken  from  classical  history 
but  with  a  moral  significance,  all  with  the  same  facility  and 
apparently  with  the  same  conviction  and  enthusiasm  as  long 
as  the  subject  lent  itself  to  a  great  beauty  of  expression. 
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BOTTICELLI  {^) 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home 
published  his  monograph  on  Botticelli  in  which  the  author's 
perfect  historical  comprehension,  pleasantly  combined  with  his 
connoisseurship,  makes  of  this  work  a  real  master-piece  of  art 


(1)  M.  de  Acosfa,  S.  B.,  Turin,  1923.  M.  A.  Addison,  The  Madonna, 
Child  and  St.  John  by  B.,  Art  Journal,  1901.  Albertina  Drawings,  1,33; 
II,  139,  140;  III,  248,  254,  262.  F.  Albertini,  Memorie  di  molte  statue  e 
picture  che  sono  nella  inclyta  cipta  di  Florentia,  1510.  A.  Alexandre,  B., 
Paris,  1929,  P.  D'Ancona,  A  proposito  della  Primavera  di  S.  B  ,  L'Arte, 
1917,  p,  38.  A.  J,  Anderson,  The  Romance  of  S.  B.  woven  from  his 
Paintings,  London,  1912.  D.  Ange/i,  Per  un  quadro  eretico,  Arch.  Stor. 
deir  Arte,  1896,  Anonimo  Gaddiano,  Codice  dell';  ed.  C.  de  Fabriczy, 
Archivio  Stor.  Ital.,  Tom.  XII,  1893.  B.  Antoniewicz,  Das  Ratsel  der 
Derelitta,  Bulletin  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  de  Cracovie,  Feb.  1905. 
P.  Bacci.  L'Assunta  di  S.  B.  nel  Duomo  di  Pisa,  Rivistad'Arte,  Anno  X, 
1917,  No.  I — 2,  p.  123.  ^a/^/mwrn.  Not.  dei  prof.  d.  disegno,  Florence,  1845. 
A.  V.  Beckerathy  Ueber  einigeZeichnungen  florent.  Maler  im  Kgl.  Kupferstich 
Kabinet,  Rep.  fiir  Kunstw.,  XXVII,  1905,  p.  104.  B.  Berenson,  La  Pallade 
de  S.  B.,  Gaz.  des  Beaux  Arts,  XXXVII,  1895.  P-  469-  The  Same,  The  Floren- 
tine Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  London,  1899  ^^^  1908.  The  Same,  Ital. 
Kunst,  Leipzig,  1902.  The  Same,  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  Lon- 
don, 1903.  The  Same,  Amico  di  Sandro,  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art., 
Vol.  I,  London,  1901  —  2.  The  Same,  Alunno  di  Domenico,  Burlington  Maga- 
zine, 1903.  The  Same,  Three  Miracles  of  St.  Zenobius  by  B.,  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  Oct.  1911.  The  Same,  A.  B.  portrait  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Carl  W.  Hamilton,  Art  in  America,  X,  Dec.  1921. 
p.  26.  The  Same,  Un  B.  dimenticato,  Dedalo,  Anno  V,  Vol.  I,  1924, 
p.  17.  The  Same,  An  Annunciation  by  B..  Art  in  America,  1924,  p.  180.  Mary 
Logan  Berenson,  B.'s  portrait  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Art  in  America, 
1914,  p.  240.  E.  Bertaux,  B.  Costumier,  Rev.  de  I'art  ancien  et  moderne, 
April  1907,  pp.  269  and  375.  Antonio  Billi,  Libro  di;  ed.  C.  de  Fabriczy, 
Archivio  Stor.  Ital.,  Tom  VIII,  1891  or  K.  Frey,  II  Codice  Maglibecchiano, 
1892.  H.  B.  Binns,  B.  (Meister  in  Farben),  Berlin,  1907.  L.  Binyon,  The 
Art  of  B.,  An  Essay  in  pictorial  Cricticism,  London,  1913.  /.  M.  Blake, 
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criticism.  Then,  quite  recently  the  Japanese  professor  Yukio 
Yashiro  dedicated  a  beautiful  volume  to  the  same  painter 
wherein  his  psychological  intuition  and  genuine  and  profound 


The  Power  of  Women :  Thoughts  suggested  by  B.'s  famous  picture 
"the  female  Knight",  London,  1912.  W.  von  Bode,  La  Renaissance  au 
Musee  de  Berlin,  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1888.  The  Same,  Line  Ver- 
kundigung  in  der  Samml.  Huldschinsky,  Jahrb.  d.  Preus.  Kunstsamml., 
XXVII,  1906,  p.  245  (formerly  in  Barberini  coll.,  Rivista  d'Arte,  1905. 
p.  122).  The  Same,  B.,  Berlin,  1921.  The  Same,  B.,  Des  Meisters  Werke, 
(Klassiker  der  Kunst)  Stuttgart  etc.,  no  date.  M.  L.  Bonnor,  B.  (Little 
Books  on  Art),  London,  1909.  T.  Borenms,  Lucretia  of  S.  B.,  Burlington 
Magazine,  1904.  The  Same,  A  Japanese  Critic  on  B.,  Apollo,  Dec.  1925, 
p.  353.  Un  B.  a  Vienna,  Rass.  d'Arte,  July  1906,  p.  Ill  note.  ^  e  la  divina 
Commedia  nel  VI  Centenario  dantesco,  fasc.  1—2,  Ravenna,  1919. 
H.  Brockhaus,  Forschungen  iiber  Florentin,  Kunstwerke,  Leipzig,  1902. 
The  Same,  Ricerche  sopra  alcuni  capolavori  d'arte  fiorent.,  Milan,  1902. 
L.  Burchard,  B.,  Leipzig,  1920.  G.  Carocci,  La  Villa  di  B.,  L'lllustraz. 
Fiorent.,  1910,  p.  45.  The  Same,  Le  Galerie  Nazionale,  IV,  pp.  339,  340. 
J.  Cartwright,  S.  B.,  London,  1903.  The  Same,  The  Life  and  Art  of  B., 
London,  1904.  The  Same,  The  Painters  of  Florence,  London,  1910,  p.  196. 

A.  Cervesato,  La  Primavera  di  B.,  "Tutto",  Rome,  nth  April,  1920.  Colnaghi 
and  Co  ,  The  Chigi  Madonna,  1904.  S.  Colvin,  B.  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica). 
The  Same,  B.,  The  Portofolio,  Feb.  1871.  C.  Conti,  Decouverte  de  deux 
fresques  de  S.B.,  L'Art,  1881.  Creizenach,  Kleine  Beitrage  zur  Deutung 
italienischer  Kunstwerke,  Rep.  f.  Kunstw.,  1898.  /.  A.  Crowe,  S.  B.,  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  XXVIII,  1886,  pp.  177, 466.  Culthrop,  La  Bella  Simonetta, 
the  Spring  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Connoisseur^  VIII,  1906.  R.  H.  H.  Cust, 
A  new  B.,  Connoisseur,  V,  1903.  The  Same,  B.,  London,  1908.  L.  Dami, 

B.  e  sua  scuola^  Florence,  1920.  R.  Davey,  The  Work  of  B.  (Newnes  Art 
Library)  London,  1903.  C.  Diehl,  Le  portrait  de  Lorenzo  Lorenzano, 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  fran9aise  d'Histoire  de  la  Medicine,  1907.  Docu- 
menti  (miracoli  di  S.  Zanobi),  Rivista  d'Arte,  1916,  p.  62.  M.  Escherich, 
B.'s  Primavera,  Rep.  f.  Kunstw.,  XXXI,  1908,  p.  t— 6  (L'Arte,  1908, 
p.  473).  G.  Ferrari,  II  B.  e  TAntonello  da  Messina  nel  Museo  Civico  di 
Piacenza,  Milan,  1903.  The  Same,  Museo  Civico,  Piacenza,  Rass.  d'Arte, 
May  1903,  p,  76.  L.  Fiocco,  A  newly  discovered  Tondo  by  Botticelli,  Bur- 
lington Magazine,  LVII,  1930,  p.  153.  R.  Foerster,  Die  Verleumdung  des 
Apelles  in  der  Renaissance,  Jahrb.  d.  Preus.  Kunstsamml.,  VIII,  1887. 
J.  de  Foville,  Portrait  d'un  medailleur  du  XVe  siecle.  Revue  numis- 
matique,  1912.  K.  Frey,  B.,  ein  Kiinstlerleben  aus  der  Renaissance, 
Schweizerische  Rundschau,  V,  1895.  A.  L.  Frothingham.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  Pallas  of  B.,  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  No.  4^  1908. 
R.  Fry,  Mr.  Home's  Book  on  B.,  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XIII,  1908, 
p.  83.    The  Same,   Note    on   a   Portrait  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  by  S.  B., 
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aesthetic  sense  go  far  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of 
Botticelli;  besides,  since  Mr.  Home's  book  appeared  many  more 
of  the  master's  works  have  been  brought  to  light. 


Burlington  Magazine^  Vol.  XXV,  April  19 14,  p.  3.  The  Same,  S.B.,  a 
review  of  S.B  by  Yukio  Yashiro,  Burlington  Magazine,  April,  1926, 
p.  196.  C  Gamba,  B.  in  Thieme-Becker,  Kunstler  Lexikon,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  414.  E.  Gebhart,  S.B,  et  son  epoque,  Paris,  1907.  The  Same,  La  Ma- 
done  Guidi  de  B.,  Revue  de  Part  ancien  et  moderne,  Jan.  1908, 
p.  5  (Les  Arts,  1908,  p.  i).  Coffin,  Les  primitifs  italiens:  Le  Perugin, 
S.  B.  (Durendel,  1901).  D.  M.  Gomez-Moreno,  Un  tresor  de  peintures 
inedites  du  XV  siecle  a  Granada,  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1908,  p.  311. 
G.  Gronau,  Zu  B.'s  Bild  der  Anbetung  der  Konige,  Rep.  f.  Kunstw^.,  XXV, 
1902,  p.  318.  D.  von  Hadeln,  H.  Sebastian  aus  S.  M,  Maggiore,  Flo- 
renz,  Jahrb.  d.  Preuss.  Kunstsamml.,  1906,  p.  282.  K.  Hauvette,  Sur 
quelques  portraits  des  Medicis  dans  I'oeuvre  de  B.,  Union  intelec.  Franco- 
Italienne,  1919.  G.  Hay^  The  Charm  of  B.,  London,  191 1.  M.  Herbert, 
Alessandro  B.,  London,  1908.  G.  F.  Hill,  The  Portraits  of  Giuliano 
de' Medici,  Burlington  Magazine,  1914,  p.  117.  J.  O.  Hobbes,  Dante  e  B.> 
St.  George,  Jany.  1902.  C  J.  Holmes,  Half-length  man's  portrait,  Burling- 
ton Magazine,  XXXIII,  1918,  p.  107.  H.  P.  Home,  Quelques  souvenirs 
de  S.  B.,  Rev.  archeologique,  July  1901.  77^^S«m^,  The  Story  of  a  famous 
B.,  The  Monthly  Review,  Feby.  1902,  p.  133.  The  Same,  A  lost  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  by  B.,  Burlington  Magazine,  I,  1903,  p.  63;  XVI,  Oct.  1909, 
p.  40;  L' Arte,  1909,  p.  476.  The  Same,  S.  B.,  London.  1908.  The  Same, 
La  tavola  d'  altare  delle  convertite  dipinta  da  S.  B.,  Rass.  d'  Arte,  Sept. 
1913.  The  Same,  A  lost  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  B,,  Burlington  Maga- 
zine, 1915.  The  Same,  B.'s  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  XXVIII,  Nov.  1915,  p.  45.  The  Same,  The  Last  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome,  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
March-April,  1915.  J.  G.  Himeker,  B.,  Promenades  of  an  Impressionist, 
London,  191 1.  The  Same,  Another  B.  for  America,  International  Studio, 
Vol.  LXXXI,  1925,  p.  467.  ^. /^co<^s^«,  AJlegoriadellaPrimaveradi  S.  B,, 
Arch.  Stor.  dell'  Arte,  1897,  p.  321.  The  Same,  Jahrb.  K.  Preus.  Kunstsamml,, 
1898,  p.  495.  The  Same,  Ancora  sulla  Primavera  del  B.,  L'Arte,  1899,  P-  280. 
G.  J.  Kern,  Eine  perspektische  Kreiskonstruktion  bei  S.  B.,  Jahrb.  d. 
Preuss.  Kunstamml.,  XXVI,  1905,  p.  137.  H.  P.  Konody,  On  an  unknown 
portrait  of  B.  and  some  dates,  Connoisseur,  1908.  P.  Kristeller,  Early 
Florentine  Wood-cuts,  London,  1897.  H.  T.  Kroeber,  Die  Einzelportrats 
des  S.  B.,  Leipzig,  191 1  (L'Arte,  1912,  p.  229).  F.  Za^oiw,  Ein  mannliches 
Bildnis  B.,  Zeitsch.  f.  Bild.  Kunst.,  XVII^  1906,  p.  213,  G.  Lafenestre^ 
Une  exposition  de  tableaux  italiens.  Rev.  del'art  ancien  et  moderne,  1909. 
p.  5.  Lanzi,  Stor.  pitt.  dell'  Italia,  Florence,  1834.  V.  Lasareff,  An  unnoticed 
B.  in  Petersburg,  Burlington  Magazine,  March  1924,  p.  119,  Yvonne- 
Martha    Lenoir,    B.,    L'art  vivant,    Sept.    1927.   E  Lesser,    La  Derelitta, 
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These  two  works  on  Botticelli,  written  from  very  different 
points  of  view,  far  surpass  the  rest  of  the  literature  which 
has  appeared  on  this  genius  of  Florentine  painting.  Many  of 


Burlington  Magazine,  LVI,  1930,  p.  336.  F.  Ltppmann,  B.,  Jahrb.  d.  Preuss. 
Kunstsamml.,  IV,  1883,  p.  63.  The  Same,  Zeichnungen  von  S.  B.  zur 
Dantes  Gottliche  Komedie,  1896.  F.  J.  Mather,  B.'s  Lucretia,  Burlington 
Magazine,  IX,  1906,  p.  289,  291.  R.  van  Marie,  A  thorn-crowned  Christ 
by  B.,  International  Studio,  Oct.  1928,  p.  21.  B.  Marrai,  La  Primavera 
del  B.,  Rass.  Internaz.,  1901,  p.  365;  also  Florence  1907.  The  Same, 
La  Nascita  di  Venere  e  la  Primavera,  Arte  e  Storia,  Feb3\  1908.  A.  Maurel, 
Les  dessins  italiens  du  musee  Conde,  Revue  de  I'art  ancien  et  moderne. 
1922,  p.  49.  A.  L.  Mayer,  Ein  unbekanntes  Tondo  von  Botticelli,  Pantheon, 
1930,  p.  50.  P.  Mazzoni,  Alcuni  quadri  posseduti  della  R.  Accademia 
della  Crusca,  Rivista  d'Arte,  n,  12,  1904.  A.  McLeod,  II  quadro  di  S.  B,  in 
the  Collection  of  Edm.  Davis,  The  Art  Journal,  Feby.  1901,  p.  33.  J.  Mesnil, 
Ein  B,  zu  Monte  Cupo,  Zeitschr.  zur  Bild.  Kunst,  XI,  1890.  The  Same, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Bild.  Kunst^  N.F.,  XI,  1900,  p.  164.  The  Same.  Les  figures 
des  Vertus  de  la  Mercanzia,  Piero  del  Pollaiuolo  et  B.,  Miscellanea 
d'Arte,  1, 1903,  p.  87.  The  Same,  Quelques  documents  sur  B.,  Miscellanea 
d'Arte,  1903.  The  Same,  B.,  les  Pollaiuoli  et  Verrocchio,  Rivista  d'Arte, 
III,  Jany.  1905,  p.  3.  The  Same,  B.  a  Rome,  Rivista  d'Arte^  III,  1905. 
p.  112  (L'Arte,  1906,  p.  78).  The  Same,  La  Pieta  Botticelliana,  Rass. 
d'Arte,  Sept.  1914.  Monkhouse,  S.B.,  Art  Journal,  1881.  E.  Miintz,  B. 
etait-il  heretique?  Journal  des  Debats,  19th  April,  1897.  The  Same,  A  propos 
de  S.B.,  Gazette  des  B.A.,  XLI,  1898,  p.  177.  The  Same.  Les  declara- 
tions de  bien  de  S.B.  et  de  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  La  Chronique  des  Arts, 
1899.  G.  De  Nicola,  Un  tableau  inconnu  de  B.  dans  la  collection  du  prince 
Pallavicini  a  Rome,  Revue  de  I'art  ancien  et  moderne,  XXXI,  Feby. 
1912.  A.  P.  Oppe,  S.B.,  Paris,  191 1.  W.  Pater,  B.  (The  Renaissance). 
A.  Perate,  Dessins  inedits  de  S.B.  pour  illustrer  I'Enfer  de  Dante,  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  XXIX,  1887,  p.  196.  A.  Philippi,  S.  B.,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bild. 
Kunst.,  Neue  Folge,  VIII,  1897,  p.  185.  Phillimore,  Fra  Angelico  and 
B.,  London,  1872.  R.  Piccoli  Veritas  Derelicta,  Burlington  Magazine, 
LVI,  1930,  p.  244.  G.  N.  Plunkett,  S.B.,  London,  1900.  G.  Poggi,  La 
Giostra  Medicea  di  1475  e  la  Pallade  del  B.,  L'Arte,  V,  1902,  p.  71. 
The  Same,  A  proposito  della  Pallade  del  B.,  L'Arte,  1902,  p.  401, 
The  Same,  The  Annunciation  of  S.  Martino  by  B.,  Burlington 
Magazine,  XXVIII,  1916,  p.  129.  C.  R.  Post,  A  Neapolitan  inter- 
pretation of  the  Chigi  Madonna,  Art  in  America,  1914,  p.  257. 
W.  Rankin,  The  later  works  of  B.,  Burlington  Magazine,  IX,  1906,  p.  291. 
The  Same,  Cassone  fronts  in  American  Collections,  Burlington  Maga- 
zine, 1906  H.  Ranyon,  B.  (Les  peintres  illustres),  Paris,  1910. ./.  P 
Richter,  B.'s  pictures  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Zenobius  in  the  Metro- 
politan   Museum,    Art   in    America,  1915,  p.  192.  L.  M.  Richter,  Recent 
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these  publications  are  now  too  old  while  others  have  been 
incited  only  by  the  ill-judged  desire  to  seize  and  explain  the 
mysterious  and  charming  melancoly  of  Botticelli's  art  and,  as 


B.  Literature,  The  Artist,  XXXII,  1902.  The  Same,  Ein  Langstverschollener 
u.  Wiedergefundener  B.,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bild.  Kunst.,  XXIV,  1913.  //  ritorno 
di  un  B  ,  Vita  Artistica,  Jany.  1926,  p.  2.  G.  B  Rose,  B.  (The  Renaissance 
Masters),  London,  1898.  /.  H.  de  Rosen,  La  Pieta  de  B.  a  la  Pinacotheque 
de  Munich^  Revue  de  I'art  chretien,  1912.  Rosenberg,  Der  Dante  des  S.  B., 
Zeitschr.  f.  Bild  Kunst.,  XVIII,  1883,  p.  116.  J.  Rusconi,  S.  B.,  Bergamo,  1907. 
Ruskin,  Ariadne  Florentina,  1890.  D.  Sant'Ambrogio,  II  prezioso  cappuccio 
di  piviale  del  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli^  Rass.  d'Arte,  Dec.  1903,  p.  184. 
E.  Schaeffer,  S.  B.  (Langham  Series  of  art  monographs),  London,  1910. 
The  Same,  S.  B  ,  Berlin,  1921.  Schmarsow,  S.  B.,  1923.  R.  Schneider,  B. 
(Les  Grands  Artistes),  Paris,  191 1.  P.  Schiibring,  B,  der  Maler  des 
Friihlings,  Leipzig,  1922.  W.  B.  Shaw,  Rossetti  and  B  ;  a  comparison 
of  ideals  and  art,  The  Craftsman,  1905.  L.  Simoneschi,  La  Pallade  di 
B.  e  un  arazzo  del  Museo  Civico  di  Pisa,  Miscellanea  d'arte,  1903,  p.  114. 
O.  Siren,  Early  Italian  Pictures  in  Cambridge,  Burlington  Magazine  1920. 
E.  Steinmann,  B.  (Kiinstlermonographien),  Leipzig,  1897  1913.  The  Same, 
S.  B.'s  Tempelscene  zu  Jerusalem  in  Cappella  Sistina.  Rep.  f.  Kunstw., 
1895,  p.  1.  K.  Storch,  B,  zur  Erinnerung  an  Seinen  Todestag,  Der 
Tiirmer,  1910.  A.  Streeter,  B.,  London,  1903  and  1907  (L'Arte,  1909, 
p,  478).  The  Same,  On  B.  (Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters).  Strzygowski, 
Die  Acht  Zeichnungen  von  S.  B.  zur  Dante's  Gottliche  Komodie  im 
Vatikan,  Berlin,  1887.  /.  B.  Snpino,  S,  B,,  Florence,  1900;  also  Florence 
1903.  The  Same,  S.  B.  in  "Profili",  Bologna-Modena,  1909.  The  Same, 
S.B.,  I  disegni  per  la  Divina  Commedia,  Bologna,  1909  also  1912^ 
E.  Tieize-Conrat,  B.  and  the  antique,  Burlington  Magazine^  XLVII, 
Sept.  1925,  p.  124.  P.  Toesca,  Dante  e  B.  (Discorso  letto  in  Firenze, 
8th  Nov.  1921),  L'Arte  1922,  p.  128.  W.  Uhde.  Zu  B.'s  Primavera,. 
Monatsheft  f.  Kunstw.^  I,  1908,  p.  913  (L'Arte,  1908,  p.  476).  H.  Uhde  — 
Bernays,K\n  unbekanntesjunglingsbild  des  S.  B.,  Der  Cicerone,  1913,  p.  195. 
H.  Ulmann,  S.  B..  Munich,  1893.  The  Same,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  u.  Fra 
Diamante  als  Lehrers  S.B  's,  Breslau,  1890.  G.  Varenne,  B.  et  les  diflfe rents 
aspects  de  son  oeuvre,  L'Art,  XLIV,  1905,  p.  525.  G.  Vasari,  ed.  Milanesi,. 
Le  Vite,  III,  p.  309.  Vassalli,  La  Nascita  di  Venere,  Biblioteca  della 
Rivista  d'Arte,  N.  i,  Siena,  1908.  A.  Venturi,  La  Primavera  nelle  arti 
rappresentative,  Nuovo  Antologia,  1892.  The  Same,  Tesori  d'arte  inediti 
a  Roma,  Rome,  1896.  The  Same,  Note  on  the  Madonna  and  Child  now 
in  the  Schlichting  collection,  Louvre,  L'Arte,  1902.  The  Same,  Une 
oeuvre  inconnue  de  B ,  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  XXXVIII,  1907,  p.  5. 
The  Same,  Ritratto  del  Lorenzo  Lorenzano  di  mano  di  B.,  L'Arte,  XI, 
1908,  p.  135.  The  Same,  II  ritratto  di  Giuliano  de'  Medici ;  per  S.B.,. 
L'Arte,  1918,  p.  i.  The  Same,  II  B.  interprete  di  Dante,  Florence,  1922. 
The   Same,   II   B.  nel  Museo  Kesther  di  Hanover,  L'Arte,  1921,  p.  137. 
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in  the  case  of  Fra  Angelico,  this  has  resulted  in  an  abundance 
of  sentimental  and  negligible  literature  which  has  had  the 
drawback  of  inspiring  an  admiration  of  Botticelli's  art  very 
often  for  the  wrong  motive. 

All  the  known  facts  regarding  the  life  of  Botticelli  are  united 
and  fully  documented  in  Mr.  Home's  work.  These  data  are 
not  very  numerous,  nor  are  they,  with  but  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, of  any  particular  interest  for  our  comprehension  of 
Botticelli's  individuality;  this  is  all  the  more  regrettable  because, 
on  account  of  certain  extravagances  in  his  painting,  we  imagine 
him  as  a  being  of  strange  and  extraordinary  tendencies  and 
our  comprehension  of  the  man  must  of  necessity  depend  on 
our  respective  reaction  to  his  art. 

The  first  piece  of  information  we  have  concerning  Sandro 
dates  from  1457,  or  1458  according  to  our  calendar,  when 
his  father  Mariano  Filipepi,  a  leather-curer,  living  in  the  quarter 
of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  makes  a  declaration  for  the  payment 
of  taxes.  The  family  lived  at  this  time  in  a  little  villa  at  S.  Pietro 
a  Careggi  and,  besides  Sandro,  consisted  of  a  son  Giovanni, 
a  broker,  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  married,  Antonio,  a 
worker  in  gold-leaf  who  in  1462  and  1467  had  some  trans- 
actions with  Neri  di  Bicci,  Simone,  who  was  fourteen  and 
w^ho  was  already  at  Naples  where  he  passed  the  greater  part 


The  Same,  Un  disegno  di  B.  ad  Amburgo,  L'Arte,  1922,  p.  188.  The  Same, 
Nuove  ricerche,  II  Messagero,  7th  May,  1924.  The  Same,  Per  S.  B , 
Cafarro,  Genoa^  i8th  March  1924.  77?^  Srtw^,  II  ritratto  di  Dante,  Illustra- 
zione  Italiana,  1924.  The  Same,  Per  S.B.,  L'Arte,  1924,  p.  156.  T/ie  Same, 
S.  B.,  L'Arte,  1924,  p.  191.  77/<?  S<7m^^  B.,  Rome,  1925;  English  ed.  London, 
1925.  A.  Warburg;  S.B.'s  Geburt  der  Venus  und  Friihling,  Leipzig,  1823. 
Weicher's  Kunstbiicher:  B.'s  Meisterbilder,  Leipzig,  1908.  W.  Weisbach, 
Studien  zu  Pesellino  und  B.,  Jahrb.  d.  Preuss.  Kunstsamml.,  XXIX. 
1908.  F.  IVickhoff,  Die  Hochzeitsbilder  des  S.  B.'s,  Jahrb.  d.  Preuss. 
Kunstsamml.,  XXVII,  1906,  p.  198.  A.  Woermann,  S.  B,,  Kunst  u.  Kiinstler 
des  Mittelalters,  XLIX,  1898.  H.  Wolfflin,  Die  Klassieke  Kunst,  Munich, 
1912,  pp.  16,  262,  264.  T.  de  Wyzewa,  Une  nouvelle  biographie  d.  B.,  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  1903.  Yukio  Yashiro,  S.  B.,  3  vols.,  London,  1925. 
The  Same,  A  newly  discovered  B.,  Burlington  Magazine,  April,  1925, 
p.  157.  The  Same,  A  new  B.  at  Detroit,  Art  in  America,  Aug.  1927. 
The  Same,  S.B.  and  the  Florentine  Renaissance,  revised  ed.,  London  — 
Boston,  1929. 
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of  his  life,  and  two  daughters  of  fifteen  and  ten  respectively. 
Mariano  had  a  shop  near  the  Ponte  Sta.  Trinita  and  he  declares 
in  a  rather  pitiable  manner  his  poverty-striken  condition  verg- 
ing almost  on  misery  but  this  is  the  usual  strain  in  state- 
ments of  this  kind. 

As  for  Sandro,  Mariano  declares  in  1458  that  he  is  thirteen 
years  old,  that  he  is  weak  and  sickly  and  that  he  is  learning 
to  "allegare",  on  the  interpretation  of  which  expression  no 
one  agrees.  Some,  including  Home,  think  that  he  meant  to 
read  (a  leggere),  others,  as  Warburg  and  von  Bode,  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  (a  legare  =  to  mould  metals).  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  Home's  version.  In  any  case,  we  gather  that 
Sandro  was  born  between  March  1444  and  February  1445  0) ; 
further  we  know  that  the  name  Botticelli  derives  from  his  elder 
brother  Giovanni  who  must  have  undertaken  Sandro's  educa- 
tion. The  nick-name  Botticello  or  little  barrel  leads  us  to  believe 
that  Giovanni  was  either  a  heavy  drinker  or  very  stout. 

We  know  nothing  for  certain  about  Botticelli's  artistic  edu- 
cation and  still  less  who  was  his  first  master.  Old  writers,  such 
as  Vasari,  Antonio  Billi  and  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano,  say  that  it 
was  Fra  Filippo  Lippi;  Home  and  many  others  admit  the 
possibility  of  this  but  if  we  examine  all  the  influences  that  the 
different  critics  discover  in  Botticelli's  paintings  we  find  a  great 
diversity  of  names.  Vasari  tells  us  that  at  an  early  age  he  studied 
with  Masaccio;  Home  finds  that  the  influence  of  Fra  Filippo 
predominates  but  certain  elements  are  due  to  Pollaiuolo  and  in 
some  cases  to  Castagno.  Mr.  Berenson  believes  him  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Fra  Filippo,  influenced,  however,  at  an  early 
stage  by  the  Pollaiuoli.  The  hypothesis  that  he  was  influenced 
by  Leonardo  in  his  maturer  years  has  been  propounded  but  this 
idea  has  been  with  good  reason  discarded  by  Home. 

Personally,  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  Wilhelm  von 
Bode  was  right  when  he  affirmed  that  Botticelli  was  as  well  in  all 
probability  a  pupil  of  Verrocchio.  This  opinion,  supported  also 
by  Ulmann,  has  not  found  adherents  in  Home,  Berenson  or 
Yashiro.  Still,  all  of  them  have  remarked  that  the  earliest  dated 
work,    that    is    to    say    the    "Fortezza"  in  the  Uflizi,  which 


(^)  Mesnil,  Quelques  documents,  v.    Yashiro,  revised  ed  ,  p.  237  note  i. 
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was  executed  in  1470  when  Botticelli  was  about  twenty-six^ 
shows  decidedly  Verrocchiesque  elements.  The  question  really 
revolves  round  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  importance  of 
Verrocchio  as  a  painter,  in  which  I  firmly  believe,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  state  more  than  once  in  the  previous  volume.  We 
shall  have  to  return  to  this  question  when  dealing  with  Botti- 
celli's youthful  works. 

It  is  this  picture  of  "Fortezza"  which  provides  us  with  the 
next  date  concerning  Botticelli.  In  1469  Piero  Pollaiuolo  receives 
the  commission  to  execute  the  panels  personifying  the  Virtues 
for  the  Mercanzia  of  Florence.  We  do  not  know  why  or  how 
Botticelli  was  charged  to  take  part  in  this  decoration  which 
was  of  an  official  character;  nevertheless,  all,  beginning  with 
Albertini  who  wrote  his  "Memoriale"  in  1510,  the  Anonimo 
Gaddiano,  il  Codice  Maglibecchiano  and  Vasari,  agree  with 
regard  to  this  fact. 

The  name  Sandro  appears  in  the  register  of  the  corporation 
of  S.  Luca  in  connexion  with  some  minor  payments  made 
in  1472.  Very  much  more  important  is  an  entry  in  June  of  the 
same  year  which  mentions  FiHppino  Lippi  as  already  working 
with  Botticelli,  from  which  we  gather  that  probably  even  at 
this  early  date,  Filippino,  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  a  pupil 
of  Botticelli. 

In  1474  Sandro  went  twice  to  Pisa  to  arrange  about  the 
frescoes  that  were  to  decorate  the  Campo  Santo;  this  ended 
in  his  undertaking  a  fresco  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
and  angels  in  the  Incoronata  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  130  lira  and  10  sous.  This  fresco 
was  to  serve  as  a  test  from  which  the  authorities  were  to 
judge  of  his  ability  prior  to  entrusting  him  with  the  decorat- 
ion of  the  Campo  Santo  but  Sandro  did  not  even  finish  this 
trial  painting,  nor  did  he  execute  any  other  work  in  Pisa  (i). 

It  was  probably  towards  1476  that  Sandro  painted  a  fresco 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Palace  of  the  Signoria 
and  two  years  later  as  a  result  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi, 


(^)  Tanf am- Cento fanti,  Notizie  di  artisti  tratte  dai  documenti  pisani, 
Pisa,  1892,  p.  452.  /.  B.  Sitpmo,  Arch.  Stor  dell' Arte,  VI,  p.  153.  P.  i?«m, 
Rivista  d'Arte^  X,  1917  —  18,  p.  123. 
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Botticelli  executed  effigies  of  the  conspirators,  hanged  by  the 
neck  or  by  the  feet,  on  the  walls  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Bargello.  In  July  the  Signoria  pay  him  for  this  work  which 
is  described  by  the  "Anonimo"  but  which  was  destroyed  when 
the  Medici  fled  from  Florence. 

The  same  Anonimo  speaks  of  the  competition  between  Sandro 
and  Ghirlandaio  when  in  1480  the  former  executed  his  St. 
Augustine  and  the  latter  his  St.  Jerome  in  the  Ognissanti  church 
in  Florence. 

In  a  declaration  for  taxation  made  in  1481  by  the  father 
Mariano,  he  erroneously  states  that  his  son  Sandro  is  thirty- 
three  whereas  he  must  be  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven.  Of 
considerable  importance  is  Mariano's  remark  that  his  son  is 
a  painter  and  works  in  the  house  when  he  feels  like  it.  The 
way  in  which  it  is  put  might  really  be  a  criticism  on  the 
father's  part  with  regard  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
his  son  works.  This  would  concord  with  Vasari's  statements 
about  the  painter. 

Apart  from  facts  concerning  the  family,  Mariano  gives  in  this 
declaration  the  exact  situation  of  the  house  in  which  Botticelli 
lived  and  worked  until  1498  and  perhaps  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Home  explains  that  it  was  in  the  via  Porcellana.  The  house 
was  situated  to  the  right  when  coming  from  the  Borgo  Ognissanti 
and  was  the  third  before  the  via  San  Paolino.  The  family 
consisted  of  about  twenty  persons  which  caused  Mariano  to 
bewail  himself  before  the  fiscal.  However,  when  the  plague 
raged   in   Florence,   he  rented  a  property  outside  the  town. 

In  1481  Botticelli  receives  two  payments  for  the  Annunciation 
which  he  executed  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino  while  the 
following  year  his  name  appears  in  the  registers  of  the  Com- 
pany  of  S.  Luca  in  connexion  with  another  small  payment. 

In  Mariano's  declaration  of  1481  we  find  the  names  of 
three  of  Botticelli's  pupils;  Jacopo  di  Domenico  Toschi  aged 
seventeen,  Giovanni  di  Benedetto  di  Cianfanini  aged  eighteen 
and  Raflfaello  di  Lorenzo  Tosi  who  was  only  eleven.  He  had 
a  cousin  —  the  son  of  a  brother  of  his  father  —  who  was 
also  a  painter  but  about  whom  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
Very  probably  he  brought  his  pupils  with  him  to  Rome  when 
in  1481  and  1482  he  went  there  to  work  with  Cosimo  Rosselli, 
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Ghirlandaio  and  Pietro  Perugino  at  the  decoration  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Home  thinks  that  Botticelli  and  Ghirlandaio 
were  the  masters  who  directed  this  enterprise.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  was  the  fame  he  acquired  after  the  execution  of 
the  superb  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi,  in  which  he 
represented  himself,  that  procured  for  him  this  order  from 
the  Pope.  Vasari  further  informs  us  that  he  squandered  the 
important  sum  of  money  he  received  for  these  frescoes.  The 
Anonimo  Gaddiano  tells  us  that  he  painted  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  while  in  Rome,  which  might  be  either  the  unfinished 
picture  repainted  in  the  17th  century  in  the  Uffizi,  that  at 
Petrograd,  or  that,  of  which  the  fragments  are  divided  between 
the  Morgan  Library,  New  York,  and  the  Fitztwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge. 

During  Botticelli's  sojourn  in  Rome,  his  father  Mariano 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  Ognissanti  church. 

Another  important  undertaking  in  which  BotticelH  was 
employed  was  the  decoration  of  the  Audience  Hall  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Signoria  where  he  collaborated  again  with 
Ghirlandaio,  Perugino,  very  soon  replaced  by  Filippino  Lippi, 
Piero  Pollaiuolo  and  Biagio  Tucci,  but,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Ghirlandaio  painted  a  St.  Zenobius,  we  know  nothing  of 
this  work.  It  is  from  this  period  that  the  portrait  of  Botticelli 
which  Filippino  Lippi  painted  in  one  of  his  frescoes  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel,  dates.  Vasari  reproduced  it  in  his  biography 
of  Sandro. 

It  is  not  without  importance  to  note  that  in  1483  Botticelli 
in  all  probabiUty  designed  the  decoration  for  the  cassone 
executed  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  between  Gianozzo 
Pucci  and  Lucrezia  di  Pietro  di  Giovanni  di  Bicci,  an  event 
which  shows  us  the  artist  for  the  first  time  in  contact 
with  the  influential  Florentines  of  the  day.  Moreover,  imme- 
diately after  this  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  employed  him, 
together  with  Filippino  and  Ghirlandaio,  for  the  decoration 
of  his  Villa  Spedaletto  at  Volterra  as  can  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  of  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  who  was  in  search 
of  artists  to  work  for  his  master.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  already  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  which 
he   executed  probably  before  his  departure  for  Rome,  there 
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are  portraits  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Medici  family. 

The  Milanese  agent  praises  the  vigour,  the  technical  skill 
and  the  perfect  proportions  of  Botticelli's  paintings  (^).  He  prefers 
them  to  Filippino's  works  which,  he  is  of  opinion,  are  of  less 
artistic  value  than  the  productions  of  Perugino  and  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio.  Mr.  Home  agrees  with  the  Milanese  regarding 
the  virility  of  Botticelli's  art  which  indeed,  forms  almost  the 
principal  theme  of  his  beautiful  book.  Personally,  I  do  not  thmk 
that  viriUty  was  ever  one  of  BotticeUi's  striking  characteristics, 
not  even  prior  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  is  to  say  1485. 

hi  1485  Botticelli  painted  the  altar-piece  for  the  chapel  of 
Giovanni  d'Agnolo  de'  Bardi,  which  picture  is  the  Madonna 
between  the  two  SS.  John  now  in  the  museum  of  Berlin. 

The  following  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  between 
Lorenzo  Tornabuoni  and  Giovanna  d'Albizzi,  he  decorated 
the  villa,  since  known  as  the  Villa  Lemmi,  with  allegorical  fres- 
coes, now  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 

The  round  panel  which,  according  to  a  document  cited  by 
Milanesi,  he  executed  in  1487  for  the  Audience  Hall  of  the 
magistrate  "de  Massai  della  Camera"  is  very  probably  the 
Madonna  della  Melagrana  of  the  Uffizi.  In  March  1489  Botti- 
celli was  working  on  the  Annunciation  destined  for  the  convent 
of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Pazzi  and  now  in  the  Uffizi,  while  the  following 
year  he  executed,  in  all  likelihood  for  the  convent  of  S. 
Marco,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  to-day  in  the 
same  gallery. 

In  149 1  Botticelli,  together  with  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Ghir- 
landaio, Perugino  and  Baldovinetti,  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  was  appointed  to  choose  a  plan  for  the 
fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

The  same  year  he,  with  the  two  Ghirlandaio,  Gherardo 
the  miniaturist,  Bartolomeo  and  Monti  di  Giovanni,  was  charged 
to  decorate  with  mosaics  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Zenobio 
in  the  cathedral,  a  work  which  was  finished  in  1515  by  David 
Ghirlandaio  {^). 


(^)  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  353:  "le  cose  sue  hano  aria  virile  e  sono  cum 
optima  ragione  et  integra  proportione". 

(2)  G.  Poggi,  II  Duomo  di  Firenze.  (Italienische  Forschungen  II) 
Berlin,  1909^  p.  GIL 
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Just  about  this  time  two  events  occurred  which  played  a 
part  of  great  importance  in  the  Hfe  of  Sandro  Botticelli.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  mystical  and  puritanical  movement  which 
Savonarola  and  his  fanatic  adherents  created  in  Florence  and 
which  made  itself  felt  more  particularly  after  1495.  We  are 
forced  to  believe  that  our  painter  was  even  before  this  year 
deeply  influenced  by  this  religious  upheaval,  because  from  the 
year  1490  onward  his  paintings  show  a  profound  religious 
ardour  entirely  lacking  in  his  earlier  works. 

The  other  fact  was  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
which  occurred  on  April  8th  1492.  Although,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  the  introduction,  the  connexion  between  this  priticely  Mae- 
cenas and  the  painter  did  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
documentary  evidence,  result  in  many  orders,  there  is,  none 
the  less,  little  doubt  that  there  existed  a  close  bond  between 
these  the  two  lyrical  spirits. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  death  of  Lorenzo  occurred  at  a  very 
opportune  moment  in  Sandro's  life  because  under  the  influence 
of  Savonarola's  eloquence,  his  art,  in  subject  as  well  as  in 
mystical  spirit,  definitely  changed  from  what  had  suited  the 
taste  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

In  1493  Sandro  lost  his  elder  brother,  whose  wife  died  the 
same  year,  but  Simon  the  other  brother  returned  from  Naples; 
together  with  Simon  he  bought  a  small  property  in  1494- 
During  this  year  there  appeared  in  Venice  Luca  Paccioli's  treatise 
on  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  which  Botticelli,  Filippino  and 
Ghirlandaio  are  cited  for  their  skill  in  perspective. 

Botticelli  is  not  mentioned  again  until  the  summer  of  three 
years  later  when  he  undertakes  to  paint  a  St.  Francis  in  the 
dormitory  of  the  monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Monticelli  in 
Florence.  At  this  moment  he  received  a  private  letter  which 
Michelangelo  desired  to  have  delivered  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier- 
francesco  de'  Medici  and  which  evidently  he  did  not  wish  to 
address  directly  to  him.  This  service  of  mediation  rendered  to 
this  member  of  the  Medici  family  who,  at  the  moment  was 
in  all  probability  conspiring  against  the  ruHng  powers,  shows 
great  confidence  on  his  part.  Moreover,  in  1497  Botticelli  worked 
for  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco,  executing  together  with  helpers 
some  decoration  in  his  villa  of  Cestello,  but  during  this  year 
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Lorenzo  fled  from  Florence  and  lived  outside  Italy  until  his 
death  in  1503,  and  after  1497  we  find  no  trace  of  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Medici  and  Botticelli.  A  declaration  made 
for  the  fiscal  in  1498  reveals  to  us  that  Sandro  and  his  brother 
were  still  living  in  the  same  house  and  that  their  property, 
which  consisted  of  a  little  over  six  acres,  brought  them  in 
T56  fiorini  larghi.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  difference  ot 
opinion  with  his  neighbour,  at  least  he  has  to  appear  before 
the  notary  and  promises  not  to  insult  him.  Home  associates 
with  this  document  a  story  related  by  Vasari  on  the  manner 
in  which  Botticelli  took  vengeance  for  the  annoyance  which  the 
noise  of  his  neighbour's  work  shop,  a  cloth  factory,  caused  him. 

In  1497  and  1498  on  the  instigation  ol  Savonarola  the 
"burning  of  the  vanities"  took  place  when  all  sorts  of  mar- 
vellous works,  paintings,  books,  art  objects,  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.  were  destroyed.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been 
many  other  precious  things  lost,  had  Savonarola  himself  not 
been  burned  in  1498.  Although  Botticelli  did  not  openly 
become  "piagnone"  until  after  the  death  of  Savonarola,  it  is 
highly  likely  that  with  his  own  hands  he  threw  some  of  his 
master-pieces  to  the  flames,  because  with  seanng  eloquence 
the  intolerant  Dominican  condemned  profane  painting  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  of  Botticelli's  female  nudes,  which 
had  been  greatly  praised  and  which  existed  in  considerable 
number  in  Florence,  practically  none  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  a  sort  of  diary  kept  by  Simone,  he  speaks  in  November 
1499  (1)  of  his  brother  as  a  faithful  adherent  of  Savonarola, 
having  at  the  same  time  among  his  friends  those  good-for- 
nothings  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  intolerant  orator's 
death.  During  the  crisis  of  Savonarola's  last  years,  Simone 
had  been  one  of  his  followers  and  was  forced  to  flee  when 
the  monk  was  arrested;  besides,  he  was  one  of  those  who, 
in  1497,  signed  the  intercession  which  the  citizens  of  Florence 
had  sent  to  the  Pope  in  favour  of  Savonarola  (^) ;  Botticelli 
on  the  other  hand  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Florence  and 
his  name  does  not  appear  among  those  who  signed  this 
document. 


(^)   Villari  e  Casanova,  Scelti  di  prediche,  p.  453. 
(2)  Idem,  p.  513. 
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It  was  not  until  1499  that  Botticelli  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 
was  inscribed  in  the  corporation  of  "Medici  e  Speziale"  to 
which  painters  also  belonged.  In  1500  he  executed  the  mystic 
Nativity  with  long  prophetic  inscriptions  in  Greek,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  One  would  say  that  the  artist's  last  manner 
was  not  so  highly  appreciated;  perhaps  his  Savonarolesque 
tendencies  which  gradually  became  more  accentuated  made 
him  less  popular.  An  obvious  proof  of  this  affirmation  is 
found  in  a  letter  written  by  Francesco  Malatesta  to  Isabella 
d'Este,  Marquise  of  Mantua,  whose  agent  he  was  in  Florence, 
and  who  had  instructed  him  to  find  a  painter  to  execute 
certain  pictures.  She  wished  to  engage  Perugino  who,  however, 
had  too  much  work  in  hand ;  then  Malatesta  requested  Filip- 
pino  Lippi  to  accept  the  commission  but  he  also  was  too 
busy  and  as  neither  Perugino  nor  Filippino  was  free  the 
agent  wrote  to  the  marquise  proposing  Botticelli  ''who  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  painter  and  who  would  work  willingly" 
words  which  make  one  think  that  Malatesta  evidently  imagined 
that  Isabella  would  not  exactly  know  who  Botticelli  was; 
moreover,  whereas  Perugino  and  Filippino  were  too  occupied 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  Botticelli  seems  to  have  been 
free  and  ready  to  begin  work  at  once.  This  only  helps  to 
confirm  our  impression  that  at  this  moment  he  was  not  held 
in  great  esteem.  Further,  the  marquise  refused  to  have  him 
and  managed  in  the  end  to  obtain  the  services  of  Perugino. 

Nevertheless,  in  two  poems  that  Ugolino  Verino  composed 
towards  1503  on  illustrious  Florentines,  enumerating  the  best 
painters,  Botticelli  is  found  mentioned  and  is  compared 
sometimes  to  Zeuxis,  sometimes  to  Apelles.  The  other  painters 
cited  in  these  verses  are  Giotto,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  FiUippino, 
Leonardo,   Domenico  and  David  Ghirlandaio  and  Pollaiuolo. 

In  1503,  1504  and  1505  Sandro's  name  appears  several 
times  in  the  registers  of  the  company  of  S.  Luca  as  the 
recipient  of  certain  minor  payments  and  in  1504  he  is 
appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  nominated  by  the 
authorities  of  the  cathedral  and  the  Arte  della  Lana  to  decide 
where  Michelangelo's  statue  of  David  should  be  placed  (^). 
He   agreed  with   Cosimo   Rosselli   who   was   of  the  opinion 

(^)  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito,  II,  p.  458. 
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that  the  statue  would  look  well  on  the  steps  of  the  church. 
I  can  very  well  imagine  that  the  ageing  painter  who  really 
belonged  to  the  previous  generation,  was  not  enormously 
interested  in  the  revolutionary  art  of  Michelangelo.  Ot 
BotticelU's  later  years,  we  know  the  series  of  drawings 
illustrating  Dante,  which  work  is  so  entirely  spiritual  and 
mystical  that  we  can  judge  very  easily  in  what  mental 
disposition  he  spent  his  declining  years. 

The  lively  man  that  he  had  been  according  to  the  accounts 
of  Vasari  and  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  who  cite  some  of  his 
animated  and  witty  remarks,  much  after  the  manner  of  certain 
characters  of  Boccaccio,  became  an  ardent  ^'piagnone"  and 
his  workshop,  which  had  once  been  the  rendez-vous  of  the 
idlers,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  called  the  "accademia 
di  scioperati'*,  gradually  changed  into  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Savonarolists. 

Vasari  affirms  that  Botticelli  made  the  engravings  for  "The 
Triumph  of  Faith";  this,  however,  does  not  seem  likely,  but 
I  rather  think  he  might  have  executed  the  drawings  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Dominican's  sermon  on  "the  art  of  dying  a 
beautiful  death"  published  for  the  first  time  in  1496  and 
several  times  after  that;  at  least  the  engravings  show  an 
obvious  influence  of  Botticelli. 

Vasari,  who  was  a  protege  and  keen  partisan  of  the  Medici 
and  consequently  opposed  to  Savonarola,  tells  us  that  Botticelli 
became  so  "piagnone"  that  he  lost  everything  and  was 
succoured  by  the  Medici.  There  is  no  truth  in  this  because 
Botticelli  seems  to  have  owned  his  property  until  the  time 
of  his  death  which  occurred  in  1510  when  he  was  about 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  not  in  15 15  as  Vasari  asserts  ; 
the  Aretin  biographer  offers  us,  as  well,  the  information 
which  he  may  perhaps  have  had  from  an  eye-witness,  that 
at  the  end  of  his  life  Botticelli  walked  with  the  help  of  two 
sticks.  He  was  buried  in  the  Ognissanti  church. 

He  never  married  and  to  Tomaso  Soderini  who  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should,  he  replied  that  once  he  had  had  a  dream 
that  he  was  married  and  he  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
got  up  and  walked  up  and  down  until  morning  for  fear  that 
the  dream  might  recur. 
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No  woman's  name  has  ever  been  associated  with  this  genius 
who,  nevertheless  painted  female  faces  and  nudes  with  an 
inexpressible  lyrical  charm  and  so  much  love  and  feeling  for 
his  subject. 

The  problem  as  to  who  was  the  master  of  Sandro  Botti- 
celli is  vast  and  very  complicated,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
it  forces  us  to  return  to  another  question,  one  which  I  have 
discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  previous  volume,  namely, 
the  activity  of  Verrocchio  as  a  painter.  Those,  to  begin  with, 
Wilhelm  von  Bode,  who  believe  in  the  importance  of  Verroc- 
chio as  such  and  in  his  being  the  master  of  other  painters, 
accept  as  early  productions  of  Botticelli  quite  a  group  of  paint- 
ings which,  on  account  of  their  style,  are  transitional  between 
Verrocchio  and  the  more  characteristic  Botticelli  and  which 
otherwise  remain  anonymous  and  have  to  be  classified  as  works 
of  the  school  of  Verrocchio  or  even  more  vaguely  as  productions 
of  the  Florentine  school. 

Let  me  first  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
dated  works  by  Botticelli  prior  to  the  "Fortezza"  of  about  1470, 
consequently  executed  when  the  artist  was  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  years  old,  that  is  to  say  when,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  day,  he  had  been  at  work  already  for  about 
ten  years  and  had  in  all  probability  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  developed  an  individual  style  of  his  own. 

Those  opposed  to  the  Verrocchian  theory  generally  look 
upon  Fra  Filippo  as  Botticelli's  master,  admitting  an  influence 
of  Pollaiuolo,  while  Mr.  Home  draws  attention  to  the  elements 
due  to  Castagno.  However  Mr.  Home,  when  studying  Botti- 
celli's "Fortezza",  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  his  thoughts 
from  turning  to  Verrocchio  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  and 
very  disappointing  that  he  did  not  go  more  thoroughly  into 
this  impression  which,  I  believe,  would  have  brought  him  to 
a  more  just  conception  of  the  origin  of  Botticelli's  art.  Professor 
Yashiro  has  come  much  nearer  to  what  I  imagine  to  be  the 
truth. 

Without  one  certain  work  of  Botticelli's  earliest  years,  it 
is  an  extremely  delicate  matter  to  attribute  to  him  the  paintings 
which  might  just  as  well  be  by  any  artist  who  was  transitional 
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between  Verrocchio  and  Botticelli,  as  by  the  youthful  Sandro 
himself.  Also  the  Madonna  seen  in  profile  holding  the  Child 
Who  is  supported  by  an  angel  in  the  Ospedale  degli  Innocenti 
is  rather  a  problem.  In  the  first  place  we  are  struck  by  the 
composition  which  is  that  employed  by  Fra  Fillippo  Lippi 
and  which  in  fact  is  only  a  variation  of  that  of  the  famous 
picture  by  this  artist  in  the  Ufiizi,  where,  however,  there  is 
another  angel.  A  detail,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  chair,  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  master  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Innocenti 
Hospital  must  have  had  this  panel  by  Fra  FiHppo  before  his 
eyes.  It  is  generally  agreed  upon  that  the  Madonna  in  the  Ufiizi 
was  executed  by  the  monk  around  the  year  1455  and  it  might 
well  be  that  several  years  later  when  Botticelli,  still  in  his 
teens,  worked  with  Fra  Filippo,  who  was  no  doubt  his  first 
master,  he  executed  this  free  copy. 

A  more  faithful  copy  of  the  original  by  Fra  Filippo  existed 
in  the  Spiridon  collection  in  Paris  which  was  sold  by  public 
auction  in  Berlin  in  May  1929  (No.  66  of  the  catalogue)  but 
I  am  not  aware  into  whose  hands  it  has  passed.  In  this  case 
not  only  are  there  two  angels  but  the  attitudes  as  well  are 
more  faithfully  reproduced.  There  is,  however,  some  difference, 
thus  for  example  the  landscape  is  missing,  the  angels  do  not 
wear  the  same  raiment,  they  have  floral  wreathes  in  their  hair, 
the  expressions  are  entirely  changed  and  the  proportions  are 
broader.  This  picture  which  has  not  much  charm,  has,  however, 
great  technical  qualities.  Is  it  possible  that  this  might  be  a  work 
by  Botticelli  prior  even  to  the  beginning  of  his  maturity? 

In  Lord  Rothermere's  collection  at  Dornoch  (Scotland),  there 
is  a  Madonna,  this  time  against  a  landscape  background,  which 
is  very  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  Spiridon  sale. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  style,  however,  it  is  the  picture 
in  the  Innocenti  Hospital  which  most  closely  approaches  the 
art  of  Fra  Fillippo  and  it  is  also  this  work  which,  if  it  really 
be  by  Botticelli  —  which  I  do  not  dare  affirm  —  illustrates 
most  clearly  to  what  extent  his  debut  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  art  of  the  previous  generation,  particularly  in  the  plastic 
effects  and  chiaroscuro. 

Fra  Filippo's  composition  is  found  in  several  other  paintings 
which   lead   us    towards  the  art  of  Botticelli  as  we  know  it 
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Fig.  2.  Botticelli,  Madonna.  National  Gallery,  London. 


Photo  Anderson, 
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from  his  authentic  works,  but  the  attribution  of  these  pictures 
to  Sandro  is  still  far  from  being  certain. 

Thus  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  589)  there  is  a  panel 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  Who  is  supported  by  an  angel,  with 
a  beautiful  landscape  seen  through  an  archway  (fig.  2) 
which  varies  only  in  the  fact  that  the  composition  is  in- 
versed.  Here  the  artist  has  united  two  elements,  one,  the 
landscape  from  Fra  Filippo's  picture,  the  other  the  portico 
from  the  painting  in  the  Innocenti  Hospital.  The  National 
Gallery  catalogue  describes  this  work  as  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Fra  Filippo  but  deriving  from  a  painting  by  Bot- 
ticelli in  the  gallery  of  Naples  (No.  10).  Although  it  can 
hardly  be  admitted,  for  chronological  reasons,  that  the 
school  of  Fra  Filippo  was  already  inspired  by  one  of  Botti- 
celli^s  models,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  these  two  paintings 
are  by  the  same  hand  (^).  Here  there  is  another  angel  and 
the  landscape  is  visible  over  the  top  of  a  wall  but  the  other 
variations  are  of  minor  importance,  only  the  picture  in 
London  is  superior  in  technique.  Executed  in  the  same 
manner  is  still  another  painting  of  the  Madonna  seated  with 
two  angels,  one  of  whom  helps  her  to  support  the  Child  on 
her  knee,  while  behind  is  seen  the  youthful  St.  John.  This 
picture,  which  is  very  much  repainted,  originated  from  the 
hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  and  was  later  in  the  Uffizi 
where,  however,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  under  the  covering  of  repamt,  a  work,  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the  gallery  of 
Naples,  is  hidden;  one  of  the  angels  wears  a  crown  of 
flowers  in  his  hair  as  in  the  picture  of  the  Spiridon  collection. 
Lastly,  to  this  group  belong  a  Madonna  seated  on  the  ground 
holding  the  Infant  Christ  on  her  knee  with  five  angels  carrying 
flowers  grouped  behind,  which,  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1345)  is 
called  Florentine  school  of  about  1465  (fig.  3)  and  a  panel 
of  the  Virgin  seated  leaning  against  a  wall  above  which  the 
tops  of  trees  are  visible;  the  little  Jesus  Who  is  held  on  His 
Mother's  knee  by  two  angels  is  shown  biting  his  nails. 
This  picture  which  is  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  Strasbourg 


C)  Ridolfi,  Le  Gallerie  Nazionali  Italiane,  IV,  Rome,  1898,  p.  173. 
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Fig.  3.  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Angels,  Louvre,  Paris. 


Photo  Alinari. 
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is  the  one  which  I  have  most  doubt  in  ascribing  to  Bot- 
ticelli, nevertheless,  it  shows  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
other  works  which  I  have  just  cited.  Recently  I  saw  in  a 
private  collection  in  Paris  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  a  few 
variations,  especially  in  the  background,  probably  from  the 
hand  of  Botticini. 

The  attribution  of  these  paintings  to  Botticelli  is  not  a 
novelty,  almost  all  of  them  have  been  declared  such  by 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  and  Herr  Ulmann.  Mr.  Berenson,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  included  the  majority  of  them  among  the 
works  of  his  "Amico  di  Sandro"  while  Mr.  Home  has  protested 
against  the  attribution  to  Botticelli  of  the  Madonna  originating 
from  the  hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  because  it  is  a  work 
which  shows  a  very  strong  influence  of  Verrocchio  and  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  Botticelli 
had  ever  been  a  pupil  of  this  master,  as  is  generally  upheld 
by  the  German  critics.  Herein  I  think  Mr.  Home  has  made 
a  fundamental  mistake  which  casts  rather  a  shadow  on  his 
really  fine  work  on  Botticelli.  The  fault  lies  chiefl}^  in  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  discover  any  works  by  Sandro 
prior  to  the  "Fortitude"  but  even  in  this  figure  there  are 
many  indications  which  prove  that  he  had  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  Verrocchio's  art.  This  did  not  escape  Mr.  Home's 
notice  but  he  passed  it  over  without  giving  it  any  importance. 
If  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Madonnas  which  I  have 
just  cited  were  executed  by  Botticelli  at  a  fairly  early  moment 
in  his  career,  it  is  only  because  it  appears  to  me  certain, 
judging  from  the  Fortitude  and  some  other  productions  of 
about  the  same  period,  that  Botticelli  learned  far  more  from 
Verrocchio  than  he  ever  did  from  Fra  Filippo.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  his  first  master  was  the  monk  Lippi,. 
but  the  second,  whose  influence  was  stronger  and  more 
lasting,  was  Andrea  Verrocchio. 

.  It  should  be  remarked  that  some  of  Verrocchio's  Madonnas 
show  compositions  very  similar  to  that  of  Fra  Filippo  except 
for  the  angelic  figures  which  he  never  represents  in  his 
pictures  but  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  pupils,, 
for  example  those  who  executed  the  Madonnas  which  form 
No.  296  and  No.  2508  in  particular,  in  the  National  Gallery 
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and  the  rather  mediocre  artist  who  is  responsible  for  No.  1032 
in  the  Jacquemart  Andre  Museum  (0-  In  the  latter  collection 
there  is,  besides,  an  important  altar-piece  (No.  763)  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  between  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  young 
martyr,  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Peter  which,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  closely  approaches  the  first  manner  of  Botticelli  (^). 

Admitting  that  Wilhelm  von  Bode,  Herr  Ulmann,  some 
others  and  myself  are  justified  in  attributing  this  group  of 
works  to  Botticelli  which,  I  repeat  once  more,  I  do  not  ascribe 
without  a  certain  hesitation,  then  we  have  to  look  for  our 
master's  debut  in  the  studio  of  Verrocchio  and  upon  him  as 
the  companion  of  those  painters  who  have  left  us  the  beautiful 
works  belonging  to  Verrocchio's  school  which  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  volume.  The  productions  of 
Sandro's  early  years  should  naturally  find  their  rightful  place 
in  the  same  chapter. 

If,  in  separating  these  paintings  from  the  rest  of  the  works 
of  Amico  di  Sandro  I  am  not  in  accord  with  Mr.  Berenson, 
it  is  first  because  I  do  not  find  in  the  other  productions 
of  this  particular  artist  the  same  effects  of  plasticity  and  the 
forms,  a  little  round,  not  to  say  heavy,  in  any  case  very 
marked,  which  can  be  explained  as  being  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  an  artist  who  was  in  the  first  place  a  sculptor. 
The  forms  and  the  proportions  of  Amico  di  Sandro  are 
somewhat  morbid  and  of  a  gracefulness  that  verges  on 
weakness.  The  retrousse  nose  which  Mr.  Berenson  cites  as 
characteristic  of  Amico  is  a  feature  very  peculiar  to  the  works 
of  Verrocchio  and  all  his  followers,  as  indeed  it  is  also  to 
other  works  unanimously  accepted  as  youthful  productions 
of  Botticelli. 

And  for  many  years  to  follow  Verrocchio's  influence  is 
evident  in  the  works  of  Botticelli  who,  well  after  1470, 
probably  only  definitely  towards  1475,  consequently  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  completely  developed  his  own  particular  style, 
creating  those  figures  of  a  sweet  but  sad  charm  which  have 
made  him  so  universally  popular,  probably  because  he  is 
very  easy  to  recognize  and  the  beauty  of  his  works,  at  least 

(»)  V.  Vol  XI,  figs.  335  and  345  and  p.  568. 
(2)  Idem,  p.  568,  fig.  348. 
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the  more  manifest  part,  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The 
earliest  work  which  shows  the  real  characteristics  of  the 
master,  but  as  yet  in  a  very  unfinished  form,  is  perhaps  the 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  enthroned  holding  the  Child  standing 
on  her  knee  in  the  Vannella  chapel  at  Corbignano  (^);  it  is 
an  image  full  of  tender  melancholy  like  that  of  his  works  of 
a  later  date. 

Two  panels  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  this  fresco,  one  is 
the  Madonna  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1298(3;)  formerly  in  the  Schlich- 
ting  collection,  the  other  is  in  the  Uffizi. 

With  regard  to  the  picture  in  the  Louvre  (^),  we  see  a  slight 
variation  on  the  composition  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  namely  that 
the  two  angels,  one  of  which  generally  supports  the  Child,  have 
disappeared;  this  only  approximates  the  work  more  closely 
to  the  compositions  of  Verrocchio,  by  whom  we  have  several 
Madonnas  which  can  be  differentiated  from  those  of  Fra 
Filippi  by  the  absence  of  angels.  The  interesting  rocky  land- 
scape in  the  background  is  also  reminiscent  of  some  by  Ver- 
rocchio, for  example  that  in  the  picture  of  the  standing  Madonna 
in  Berlin  which  in  all  probability  is  from  his  hand  (^).  Mr.  Beren- 
son  includes  the.  Madonna  in  the  Louvre  among  the  works  of 
Amico  di  Sandro. 

The  beautiful  Madonna  in  the  Uffizi  is  seated;  she  looks  at 
the  Child  Who,  facing  the  spectator,  raises  one  hand  in  bene- 
diction; the  background  is  formed  by  cherubim  on  rays  of 
light.  The  attribution,  upheld  by  von  Bode  and  Ulmann,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  more  modern  critics  (^).  It  is  here  for 
the  first  time  that  we  find  this  particular  type  of  Infant  Christ, 
chubby  but  extremely  sad,  which  at  a  later  date  he  repeated 
but  in  a  less  beautiful  manner,  in  the  Madonna  della  Melagrana 
and  in  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Barnaba.  The  face  of  the  Virgin 


(^)  As  this  painting  is  very  little  known  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  reproduced  in  the  first  edition  of  Yashiro's  book,  vol.  II,  pi.  6. 

(^)  A.  Venturi,  L'Arte,  1902,  p.  58;  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1907,  II, 
p.  9.  Gebhart,  Revue  de  l-'art  ancien  et  moderne,  XXIII,  1908,  p.  5;  Les 
Arts,  1908,  p.  I.  P.  Jamot,  Burlington  Magazine,  XXXVIl,  1920,  p.  63. 
Troubnikov,  Starye  Gody,  April  191 1. 

(«)  V.  Vol.  XI,  fig.  323. 

{*)  Yashiro,  2nd  ed.,  fig.  2;  also  the  new  catalogue  of  the  Uffizi,  No.  504. 
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is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Madonna 
from  the  Schlich- 
ling  collection,  only 
it  is  shown  from 
a  different  angle. 

I  think  that  before 
coming  to  the  "For- 
titude"  and  the 
other  paintings  of 
the  phase  which 
commenced  in  1469 
and  which  shows 
us  Botticelli  as  an 
artist  whose  own 
genius  had  added 
grace  and  sensibil- 
ity to  the  strength 
and  breadth  of  form 
he  had  borrowed 
from  Verrocchio, 
we  should  mention 
the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  in  the 
National  Gallery 
(No.  592,  fig.  4) 
which  Mr.Berenson 
qualifies  as  the 
"earliest  extant 
work"  an  opinion 
with  which,  as  will 
havebeengathered, 
I  do  not  agree. 
This  picture,  which 
originates  from  the 
Lombardi-Baldicol- 
lection,  passed  for  a 
long  time  as  a  work 
of  Filippino  Lippi. 
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Although  the  composition  is  very  different  from  the  tondo 
of  the  same  subject  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  in  the  Cook 
collection,  Richmond,  there  are,  none  the  less,  some  elements 
which  recall  this  painting,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  figures 
are  all  grouped  in  the  left  half  of  both  pictures  while  the 
right  half  is  practically  empty.  Also  in  the  central  group, 
in  the  Eastern  King  kneeling  before  the  Infant  Jesus  and  in 
the  few  figures  behind  the  Virgin,  we  notice  resemblances 
with  the  painting  in  England.  As  Mr.  Home  has  already 
remarked,  this  is  one  of  Botticelli's  finest  works  in  which, 
combined  with  those  particular  forms  he  borrowed  from 
the  previous  generation  of  Florentine  painting,  we  find  the 
somewhat  tortuous  lines,  so  characteristic  of  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  Sandro's  career.  Souvenirs  of  Verrocchio's  art  are 
only  vaguely  evident  in  this  painting  and  Fra  Filippo*s 
influence  is  present  to  about  the  same  degree;  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  work,  which  Professor  Yahsiro  dates 
from  before  1467,  is  a  Httle  different  from  anything  we  have 
found  so  far. 

On  the  other  hand  the  figure  of  Fortitude  (figs.  5,  6)  which, 
like  the  other  panels  of  the  same  series  executed  by  Piero 
Pollaiuolo  for  the  Mercanzia  of  Florence,  dates  from  between 
1469  and  1470,  is  so  Verrocchiesque  that  even  Mr.  Home 
was  forced  to  recognize  it.  A  very  direct  inspiration  of  the 
great  sculptor  is  visible  in  the  forms  and  rather  massive 
proportions,  in  the  type  and  shape  of  the  features,  as  well 
as  in  their  light  effects,  in  the  treatment  of  the  hands  and 
even  in  the  decorative  motifs  of  the  throne  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  bronze  with  which  Verrocchio  decorated 
the  sepulchre  of  Piero  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  Signor 
Morelli  denied  the  possibility  that  Botticelli  could  be  the 
author  of  this  painting. 

Similar  characteristics  of  style  are  found  in  several  of 
the  master's  other  works  which  were  no  doubt  executed 
about  the  same  moment  and  which  I  shall  enumerate  briefly. 

Nearest  in  manner  to  the  previous  work  is  a  Madonna 
seated  in  a  niche,  with  a  rose-bush  and  other  plants  in  the 
background,  offering  a  pomegranate  to  the  Child  who  sits 
on  her  knee  (fig.  7).  This   picture  which  once  belonged  to 
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Fig.  5.  Botticelli,  La  Fortezza.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Anderson 
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Fig.  6.  Detail  of  fig   5. 


Photo  Brogi. 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  (No.   1601). 

There  are  several  portraits  in  which  I  recognize  the  same 
vital  force  expressed  in  the  most  simple  manner  which  was 
one  of  the  typical  features  of  Verrocchio's  art  and  for  which 
reason  I  believe  them  to  have  been  executed  by  Botticelli 
around  the  year  1470  or  in  the  very  early  seventies. 

I  shall  cite  in  the  first  place  a  portrait  of  a  young  woman 
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Fig.  7.  Botticelli,  Madonna.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo    Alinari. 
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half  visible  through  a  window  and  backgrounded  by  a 
portion  of  a  very  simple  interior.  This  fine  painting  which 
has  passed  through  the  collections  of  M.  Pourtales  of  Paris, 
Dante  Gabriele  Rossetti  and  Mr.  C.  Jonides  of  Brighton,  is 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London  (fig.  8)). 
It  is  little  known  and  with  the  exception  of  Kroeber  and 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  who  dates  it  from  about  1475,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  cites  it  as  a  work  by  Sandro.  Mr.  Berenson 
ascribes  it  to  Amico  di  Sandro.  It  is  a  beautiful  painting  full 
of  force  and  great  technical  qualities  and  it  seems  to  me 
highly  Hkely  that  it  is  from  the  hand  of  Botticelli,  although 
it  is  only  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  that  1  pronounce 
this  opinion.  An  inscription  which,  however,  cannot  be  prior 
to    1530  informs  us  that  the  lady  represented  is  ^^ Smeralda 

di  M.  Bandinelli,  moglie  di  V Bandinellt\  consequently 

the  grand-mother  of  the  famous  sculptor,  Baccio  BandinelH  (^). 

Less  important  but  of  finer  execution  is  the  lady's  profile 
in  the  Lindenau  Museum  at  Altenburg  which  Kroeber, 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  and  Schmarsow  (^)  agree  in  giving  to 
Botticelli,  whereas  Mr.  Berenson  once  more  claims  it  for 
Amico  di  Sandro  (fig.  9).  As  in  the  previous  painting  the 
artist  again  places  his  subject  at  a  window  while  another 
window,  through  which  we  see  a  landscape,  forms  the  back- 
ground. The  contours  are  very  finely  designed,  in  fact  the  entire 
picture  is  executed  with  an  extreme  care  of  detail. 

In  the  Filangieri  Museum  at  Naples  there  is  a  bust  of  a 
fairly  young  man,  shown  in  three-quarters  profile  with  one 
hand  placed  before  him,  in  which  the  windows  are  arranged 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  painting  at  Altenburg  (fig.  10). 
In  style,  however,  this  work  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
portrait  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  picture  has 
been  restored  but  the  drawing  and  plastic  effects  are  excellent. 
With  regard  to  the  attribution  there  exists  the  same  difference 


(^)   Ulmann,  op.  cit,  p.  56. 

(^)  A.  Schmarsow,  in  Festschrift  zu  Ehren  des  Kunsthist.  Instituts  in 
Florenz,  Leipzig,  1897,  p.  182.  Comparing  the  portrait  with  a  medal  the 
author  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  lady  represented  is  Catherine 
Sforza-Riari.  To  me  this  seems  hardly  feasible,  besides  the  dates  do 
not  correspond. 
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Fig.  8.  Botticelli  (?),  Portrait  of  a  lady.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

London. 

Museum  photo. 
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Fig.  9.   Botticelli,  Portrait  of  a  lady  with  nimbus.  Gallery,  Altenburg. 

Museum  photo. 
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Fig.  lo.    Botticelli,  Portrait  of  a  man.  Filangieri  Museum,  Naples. 

Photo  Anderson. 
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of  opinion  as  in  the  previous  case.  To  this  group  of  portraits 
should  be  added  still  that  of  the  half-length  figure  of  a  young 
man  with  a  sweet  and  sensual  face,  against  a  landscape  back- 
ground, in  the  collection  of  Colonel  Michael  Friedsam,  New 
York  (fig.  ii). 

Lastly,  to  this  period  I  ascribe  also  a  half-length  figure  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  Who  embraces  her  standing  on  her 
knee ;  an  angel,  only  half  visible,  adores  them  and  the  back- 
ground is  formed  by  a  landscape  seen  through  a  portico.  This 
beautiful  panel  was  published  when  it  was  for  sale  in  Paris  (^); 
later  it  entered  the  van  Buuren  collection  which  was  sold  by 
public  auction  in  Amsterdam  in  May  1925 ;  it  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Max  Epstein,  Chicago  (fig.  12). 

I  think  that  Botticelli's  evolution  is  marked  by  a  gradual 
but  very  slow  increase  in  the  importance  of  line  a  little 
to  the  detriment  of  the  plastic  effects  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  Verrocchio.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  include  the  next 
group  of  works  in  that  period  which  followed  immediately 
the  Verrocchiesque  manner  and  which  flourished  about  1470 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  years  after.  In  this  new  phase 
we  cannot  say  that  the  plastic  effects  have  disappeared  but 
these  effects,  as  well  as  the  oppositions  of  fight  and  shade^  the 
muscular  formations  and  the  features  are  rendered  in  such  an 
incisive  manner  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  strongly  in 
evidence.  The  transitional  stage  between  Sandro's  most  Ver- 
rocchiesque manner  and  this  more  individual  style  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  two  superb  little  panels  of  Judith  and  her  servant 
bearing  the  head  of  Holofernes  (fig.  13)  and  the  soldiers  dis- 
covering the  body  of  Holofernes  in  his  tent  (fig.  14),  which 
are  mentioned  by  Borghini  in  his  "Riposo"  (Florence,  1584) 
who  affirms  that  Messer  Ridolfo  Sirigatti  was  their  fortunate 
owner  but  that  he  had  presented  them  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Bianca  Capello  de'  Medici.  The  former  of  these  paintings  has 
suffered  slightly  from  restoration.  Judith  carrying  an  oriental 
sword  and  an  olive  branch  calmly  advances  followed  by  her 
servant  who  bears  the  repulsive  load  on  her  head ;  in  the  back- 
ground the  battle  wages  strong.  The  other  little  panel  is  much 

(*)  At  Feral's,  A.  Venturi,  Une  oeuvre  inconnue  de  Botticelli,  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  1907,  III    p.  5. 
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Fig.  II.  Botticelli,  Portrait  of  a  man.  Friedsam  Collection,  New  York. 
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Fig.  12.  Botticelli,  Madonna.  Epstein  Collection,  Chicago. 
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Fig.  13.  Botticelli,  Judith.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Alinari. 


more  gruesome  because  the  severed  throat  of  Holofernes  is  well 
in  evidence.  His  naked  body  stretched  on  the  ground  has  been 
the  occasion  for  an  interesting  study  in  perspective ;  his  fellow 
soldiers,  two  of  whom  are  still  on  horseback,  gaze  at  the 
piteous    spectacle,    apparently    more   grieved   than  horrified. 
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In  these  two  little  paintings  we  notice,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  that  melancholy  languor  of  expression,  of  attitude  and 
of  form,  the  key  to  our  more  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  great  master's  mentality.  Nevertheless,  in  Botticelli's 
entire  work  from  this  date  on,  the  expression  of  this  feeling 
somewhat  masks  the  manifestation  of  other  sensations  and 
produces  a  certain  sameness  of  appearance  which,  but  for 
the  exquisite  manner  of  the  rendering,  might  end  in  being 
monotonous. 

The  expression  of  movement  in  the  figures  of  Judith  and 
her  servant  is  very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  whereas  the  arrangement  of  the  folds  and  the 
formation  of  the  bodies  are  typical  of  BotticeUi;  we  saw  the 
same  features,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  in  London. 

Professor  Yashiro  has  already  protested  against  Mr.  Home's 
affirmation  that  this  work  reveals  a  strong  influence  of  the 
art  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  and  he  has  pointed  out  that  it  is 
rather  from  Verrocchio  that  Sandro  has  borrowed  certain 
forms;  this  I  think  is  very  evident  in  the  nude  figure. 

Botticelli's  art  is  shown  to  us  at  a  slightly  more  evolved 
stage  in  an  important  painting  in  the  Accademia  of  Florence, 
representing  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  seated  in  a  niche 
while  to  the  sides  are  the  standing  figures  of  SS.  Mary 
Magdalene,  John  the  Baptist,  Francis  and  Catherine  of  Siena 
and  two  other  saints  kneeling  in  adoration  (figs.  15,  16)  (^). 
In  examining  this  picture  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  faces  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  entirely  repainted. 
The  figures  of  saints,  very  simply  constructed  and  with 
regularly  falling  folds,  are  more  conservative  in  appearance 
than  the  Judith  of  the  previous  painting;  also  the  heads  of 
the  lateral  figures  are  very  reminiscent  of  Verrocchio^s  art; 
it  is  only  the  St.  Mary  Magdalene  that  is  typically  Botti- 
ceUiesque. 

Still  belonging  to  this  period  which  I  believe  to  be  prior 
to  the  execution  of  the  St.  Sebastian  of  1474,  is,  I  think,  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man  against  a  landscape  background  in 


(^)  Berenson,  Un  Botticelli  dimenticato. 
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Fig.  14.  Botticelli,  the  dead  Holofernes.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Anderson. 


the  Uffizi.  On  his  rather  abundant  head  of  hair  he  wears  a 
bonnet  and  with  his  two  hands  holds  a  medal  of  Cosimo 
de' Medici  which  was  struck  in  1461  (fig.  17).  The  attribution 
of  this    painting    to    Botticelli    was    made    first   by   Morelli; 
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Wilhelm  von  Bode  did  not  believe  in  it;  Home  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  portrait  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  executed 
by  Sandro  at  a  fairly  early  stage,  about  the  same  period  as 
the  panels  of  Judith  and  this  I  think  is  nearest  the  truth  {^). 
Professor  Yashiro  places  it  a  little  later,  more  towards  1475. 
The  very  marked  plasticity  producing  linear  effects  is  met 


Fig.  15.  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Saints.  Accademia,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

with  in  another  large  and  very  important  picture  which 
belongs  to  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham;  previously  it  was  the 
property  of  Lord  Wimborne  for  whom  Sir  Henry  Layard 
had  bought  it  on  Morelli's  advice.  It  represents  in  the 
centre  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  person  of  God  the  Father 
holding  the   Crucified   in   an   aureole   of  cherubim,  between 


(^)  G.   Young,  The  Medici,  ^^^  edition,  I,  London  1925,  p.  536. 
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Fig.  i6.  Detail  of  fig.  15. 


Photo  Brogi. 


St.  Mary  Magdelene  covered  with  her  hair  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  while  below  are  the  little  figures  of  Tobias  and  the 
angel  (fig.  18)  {'). 


(')  Y.  Yas/itro,  A  newly  discovered  Botticelli.  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Pictures  etc.  collected  by  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Lee  of 
Fareham,  privately  printed,  I,  1926,  No.  75.  International  Studio,  Feb}. 
1930,  p.  24. 
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Fig.  17.  Botticelli,  Portrait  of  a  man  with  a  medal.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 


It  is  on  account  of  the  very  incisive  drawing  01  the  lines 
of  the  faces  and  to  a  less  degree  that  of  the  draperies  of  God 
the  Father  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  that  I  am  inclined  to  place 
this  important  work  prior  to,  or  at  least  contemporary  with, 
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the  St.  Sebastian  of  1474  rather  than  to  agree  with  Professor 
Yashiro's  dating  of  a  few  years  later.  It  is  not  entirely  impossible 
that  we  should  identify  this  picture,  now  in  the  Lee  of  Fareham 


Fig.  i8.  Botticelli,  Trinity  and  Saints.  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham's  Collection, 

Richmond.  Photo  Gray. 


collection  with  the  altar-piece  of  the  Convertite  in  Florence 
which  so  many  writers,  including  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  and 
Vasari,  have  cited  without,  unfortunately,  ever  mentioning  the 
subject.  I  am  of  opinion  he  was  assisted  by  one  of  his  pupils 
in  the  execution  of  this  panel. 

Professor  Yashiro  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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in  all  probability  the  predella  which  belonged  to  this  picture 
is  that  composed  of  four  panels  in  the  Johnson  collection, 
Philadelphia  (^).  These  exquisite  little  paintings  represent:  (i) 
Christ  preaching  to  a  few  people  in  a  courtyard  with  three  beauti- 
ful architectural  door- ways  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance  (fig.  19), 
(2)  the  feast  in  the  house  of  the  Le  vite  which  takes  place  in  a  very 
simple  room  where  we  see  St.  Mary  Magdalene  kneeling  before 
Christ  Who  has  risen  to  His  feet  while  the  five  other  guests, 
greatly  disturbed,  look  on  (fig.  20) :  (3)  Noli  me  tangere  in  which 
Christ  turning  away  from  the  k  neeling  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene  is 
shown  against  the  sober  background  of  a  wall  and  a  few  cypress 
trees  and  (4)  St. Mary  Magdalene  receiving  the  LastCommunion 
in  a  little  chapel  of  the  purest  Florentine  style  and  to  the  left 
against  a  rocky  background,  the  Magdalene,  who  in  appearance 
closely  resembles  the  figure  on  the  principal  panel,  standing 
in  prayer  supported  by  two  angels  while  an  adorer  kneels 
below. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  causes  me  to  place  this,  group 
of  paintings  still  fairly  early  in  Botticelli's  career  is  not 
only  the  fact  that  the  elements  borrowed  from  Verrocchio 
are  still  quite  evident  —  particularly  in  the  St.  John  the 
Baptist  of  the  principal  panel  and  the  Christ  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  predella  —  but  also  because  the  stylistic  and  psy- 
chological traits  of  Botticelli's  more  mature  years  are  not 
very  pronounced  and  as  yet  are  dominated  by  the  Ver- 
rocchiesque  features. 

In  my  opinion  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tondo  ot 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1033) 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  for  Antonio  Pucci 
and  which  the  gallery  acquired  from  the  Fuller  Maitland  collec- 
tion as  a  work  of  Filippino  Lippi  (figs.  21,  22).  The  inspiration 
received  from  Fra  Filippo's  tondo  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Cook  collection,  Richmond,  is  very  obvious. 

In  spite  of  essential  changes  in  the  composition  we  discover 
here    almost    all    the    same    elements,    as    for    example    the 


(^)  B.  Berenson,  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Paintings  etc.,  Italian 
Paintings,  Philadelphia^  ^9i3>  P-  27.  With  regard  to  the  date,  Mr.  Berenson 
confines  himself  to  placing  them  prior  to  1480. 
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architecture,  some  of  the  persons,  the  horses,  which  Bot- 
ticelli has  placed  well  to  the  fore,  and  even  the  peacock 
which,  however,  we  find  also  in  the  tondo  of  the  Adoration 
of  the    Magi    by    Domenico    Veneziano    in    the    museum    of 


^  Fig.  21.  Botticelli,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  National  Gallery,  London. 

Photo  Anderson. 


Berlin.  Throughout  the  picture  we  notice  points  of  contact 
with  the  little  panels  of  Judith  and  Holofernes  and  I  think 
that  the  date  of  1476  proposed  by  Mr.  Home  and  even 
that  of  1474  — 1475  suggested  by  Professor  Yashiro  are  both 
slightly  on  the  late  side. 

Art  critics  of  another  generation,  as  for  instance  Miintz  and 
Miiller  Walde,  saw  in  this  picture  an  influence  of  Leonardo, 
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Fig.  22.  Detail  of  fig.  2\^ 


Photo  Brogi. 


which,  for  reason  of  chronology  alone,  apart  from  other  pretexts, 
can  never  be  admitted. 

The  Anonimo  Gaddiano  informs  us  that  in  January  1473, 
that  is  to  say  1474  according  to  our  dating,  Botticelli  executed 
a  St.  Sebastian  which  was  placed  against  a  pillar  in  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore.  Vasari  speaks  of  the  same  painting  (})  which  is 
that  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  (No.  1128,  fig.  23). 


0  As  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  32,  observes,  a  mistake  in  the  second  edition 
of  Vasari  leads  one  to  believe  that  another  painting  of  St.  Sebastian  by 
Botticelli  existed  in  the  Palazzo  Medici.  The  large  catalogue  of  the 
museum  of  Berlin  interprets  this  by  admitting  that  the  picture  was  first 
in  the  Medici  Palace,  then  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
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The  saint  is  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of 
a  tree.  The  spectator 
is  placed  on  the  same 
level  so  that  the  foot 
of  the  tree  is  not 
visible  but  in  the  far 
distance  is  shown 
a  landscape  with 
architecture  and 
mounted  soldiers 
shooting  with  bow  and 
arrow. 

Comparing  this 
nude,  first  with  those 
of  Pollaiuolo,  then 
with  those  of  Ver- 
rocchio,  we  are  once 
more  convinced  that 
it  was  the  latter  and 
not  the  former  of  these 
two  masters  with 
whom  Sandro  was  in 
close  contact  when  he 
painted  his  St.  Sebas- 
tian. Although  the 
anatomical  effects  are 
well  in  evidence  and 
of  a  fine  plasticity 
there  is  all  the  same 
nothing  here  which 
recalls  that  excessive 
display  of  muscular 
force  which  is  never 
missing  in  Pollaiuolo's 
works  and  as  a  whole, 
Botticelli*s  nude 
St.  Sebastian  bears 
an  infinitely  closer 


Fig.  23.    Botticelli,   St.   Sebastian,    Museum, 
Berlin, 

Museum    Photo. 
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Fig.  24.   Botticelli,   Madonna   and   an   angel.    Gardner  Museum,    Boston. 

Photo  Marr. 

resemblance    to    the    Christ    of   Verrocchio's    Baptism    (^). 

(^)  As  the  picture  of  St.  Sebastian  by  Pollaiuolo  in  the  National 
Gallery  dates,  according  to  Vasari,  from  a  year  later  than  Botticelli  s, 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  Sandro  was  inspired  by  it  unless  Vasari's 
statement  is  incorrect.  There  is,  however,  some  resemblance  between 
these  two  paintings,  v.  Vol.  XI,  p.  348. 
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Fig.  25.  Botticelli,  Madonna.  Louvre,  Paris. 


Photo   Alinari. 


There  are  several  works  which,  from  a  technical  standpoint, 
can  be  classified  with  the  St.  Sebastian,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
year  1474;  comparing  them  with  the  productions  of  the  previous 
phase  the  lights  and  shades  are  rendered  in  a  more  equal, 
a  less  nervous  and  a  less  Hnear  manner. 
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First  of  all  there  is  the  Chigi  Madonna,  now  in  the  Gardner 
Museum,  Boston  (fig.  24),  in  which  the  Virgin,  depicted  almost 
in  profile,  holds  the  nude  Child  Who  bestows  a  blessing,  on 
her  knee.  She  takes  an  ear  of  corn  from  a  basket  which 
contains  also  some  grapes  and  which  a  young  saint  offers 
her.  As  in  some  of  the  earlier  works  the  background  is  formed 
by  a  window,  through  which  a  landscape  is  visible.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  existed  a  contemporary  copy  of  this  painting 
in  the  Panciatichi  Palace  in  Florence. 

Then  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  Madonna  (No  1296)  seen  in 
profile  affectionately  holding  on  her  knee  the  Infant  Christ  Who 
is  adored  by  the  little  St.  John,  who  turns  his  gaze  towards 
the  spectator;  the  figures  are  shown  against  a  background  01 
rose-bushes  and  other  plants  (fig.  25).  These  two  pictures 
still  recall  the  art  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  particularly  that  in 
Paris  which,  besides,  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  school 
of  this  master. 

Such  a  minute  dating  as  that  attempted  by  Mr.  Home  and 
the  Japanese  critic  who,  judging  from  the  style  alone,  affirm 
what  Botticelli  painted  year  by  year,  seems  to  me  a  little  too 
rigorous.  Personally  I  must  admit  that  looking  for  example 
at  the  ensemble  of  figures  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  I 
find  among  them  some  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  beheve 
belonged  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  date  at  which  we  know 
for  certain  they  were  executed.  Yet,  in  making  comparisons 
with  dated  works,  we  finish  by  realizing  the  existance  of  stylistic 
connexions  more  or  less  evident.  Thus  the  plastic  effects  which 
we  found  in  the  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  are  rendered  in  the 
same  manner  in  several  portraits,  such  for  example  as  that 
representing  the  bust  of  a  young  man  wearing  a  bonnet,  with 
coarse  sensual  features,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein  in  Vienna,  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Stout,  Chicago, 
and  the  very  similar  portrait  but  of  finer  outline  in  the  Louvre. 
Mr.  Berenson  claims  both  these  paintings  for  Amico  di  Sandro; 
Professor  Yashiro  accepts  only  the  latter  as  a  work  of  Botticelli  ol 
whom  personally  I  find  the  former  painting  more  characteristic. 

To  the  same  group  belongs  another  portrait  of  a  man,  again 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  but  in  this  case  of  somewhat  severe 
expression;   it  belonged  formerly   to  Mr.  Edward  Simon  of 
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Fig.  26.  Botticelli,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

Berlin  (^)  but  is  now  found  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cambo  in 
Barcelona. 

I  do  not  know  the  original  of  the  portrait  of  a  young  man 
with  a  bare  head  in  the  Abels  collection,  Zurich;  the  compo- 
sition, with  a  view  from  a  window  in   the   background  and 


(^)  F.   Lahan,  Ein   manliches   Bildnis  Botticelli's,  Zeitsch.  f.  Bildende 
Kunst.,  XVII,  1906,  p.  213. 

xn  5 
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Fig.  27.  Detail  of  fig,  26. 


Photo    Brogi, 


another  to  the  side  with  part  of  the  right  hand  visible  in  a  cor- 
ner, is  the  same  as  that  in  the  picture  in  the  Filangieri  Museum 
in  Naples,  but  the  technique  brings  us  closer  to  the  St.  Sebastian 
of  1474. 

Of  another  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the  Hainauer  col- 
lection, Berlin,  I  know  only  the  reproduction  given  by  Kroeber, 
who  is  the  only  critic  who  mentions  this  work.  The  illustration 
makes  quite  a  favourable  impression  and  if  the  painting  really 
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Fig,  28.  Detail  of  fig.  26  with  self-portrait  of  Botticelli. 


Photo  Brogi. 


be  from  the  hand  of  Botticelli,  it  should  be  included  in  this 
group. 

Two  highly  important  productions  mark  the  end  of  the 
Verrocchiesque  influence  in  Botticelli's  career.  They  are  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  which  he  painted  for  Sta.  Maria  Novella 
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and  which  is  now  in  the  Uffizi,  and  the  Primavera.  There  is 
a  certain  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  date  of  execution 
of  these  two  paintings.  Mr.  Home  places  the  former  towards 
1477 ;  Professor  Yashiro  thinks  it  nearer  1480  while  the  same 
two  critics  ascribe  the  Primavera  respectively  to  1478  and 
1475.  In  these  two  productions  from  the  brush  of  Botticelli 
I  find  such  a  striking  resemblance  in  style  that  they  must 
have  been  executed  I  should  imagine  whithin  a  year  of  one 
another  and  the  date  I  suggest  for  them  is  shortly  after  1475. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (figs.  26,  27,  28)  is  spoken  of 
with  praise  by  several  of  the  old  writers,  such  as  Albertini 
in  his  Memoriali,  Billy,  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  and  Vasari. 
The  painting  is  described  as  hung  between  the  two  main 
doors  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  thought 
to  be  lost.  The  Anonimo  Gaddiano  affirms  that  it  contains 
many  contemporary  portraits;  Vasari  makes  a  more  precise 
statement  with  regard  to  the  persons  represented.  More 
recently  Ulmann  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  these 
identifications  but  without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

The  composition  bears  many  analogies  with  the  tondo  in 
particular;  the  architectural  features  are  arranged  more  or 
less  in  the  same  manner ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  face  the 
spectator  and  the  group  of  people  recalls  that  which,  in  the 
tondo,  is  placed  nearest  the  principal  figures.  The  men  and 
the  horses  which  in  the  London  panel  form  a  semi-circle  at 
a  little  distance  are  not  shown  in  the  painting  in  Florence 
but  the  peacock  is  depicted  in  the  same  place. 

In  looking  at  the  different  personages  we  are  at  once  struck 
by  the  fact  that  they  must  be  portraits.  According  to  Vasari 
the  old  King  nearest  the  Child  Christ  represents  Cosimo  the 
Elder  and  obviously  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  resemblance 
to  accept  this  identification;  the  second  of  the  kneeling  figures 
is  supposed  to  be  Giuliano,  the  father  of  Pope  Clement  VII 
while  the  third,  who  is  younger,  might  be  Giovanni,  the  son 
of  Cosimo,  but,  as  Mr.  Home  observes,  this  Giovanni  died  in 
1461  at  the  age  of  forty-three  so  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  Botticelli  would  have  represented  him  here  as  quite  a 
young  man.  Mr.  Trapesnikofif  has  rightly  drawn  attention  to 
the   fact   that   of  the   two   figures   kneeling  to  the  right  the 
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first  is  certainly  Giuliano  (^)  whom,  as  we  shall  see,  Botticelli 
painted  more  than  once.  Then  no  one  has  ever  denied  that 
the  last  figure  to  the  right,  the  one  facing  the  spectator,  is 
a  portrait  of  Sandro  Botticelli  himself. 

The  colours  of  this  picture  which  are  clear  and  bright  are, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  reminiscent  of  those  of  Fra 
Filippo.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  ever  we  have  to  admit  in 
Botticelli's  art  an  influence  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  it  is  to  be 
found  just  in  this  painting.  In  the  contours  there  is  something 
more  nervous  and  more  muscular  than  in  the  works  in  which 
the  reminiscences  of  Verrocchio's  art  are  more  evident. 

It  is  now,  I  think,  that  we  should  speak  of  a  certain  group 
of  portraits,  some  representing  without  any  doubt  Giuliano 
de'  Medici,  the  others  in  all  probability  his  beloved  Simonetta 
Vespucci  who  died  in  1476,  consequently  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  at  least  one  of  the  paintings  of  this  lady  was  executed 
before  this  date;  the  others  might  very  well  have  been  made 
after  her  death.  I  do  not  think  we  need  consider  the  hypothesis 
that  we  have  to  look  for  Simonetta's  likeness  in  the  Venus 
of  the  Primavera  or  in  the  figure  with  the  sleeping  Mars  in 
the  oblong  panel  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Vasari  tells  us  that  "in  the  priv}^  chamber  of  Monseigneur 
the  Duke  Cosimo  there  were  two  very  beautiful  ladies'  heads  in 
profile  from  his  hand  (Botticelli);  one  of  them,  so  it  is  said,  was 
the  lady-love  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo, 
the  other  was  madame  Lucrezia  de'  Tornabuoni,  the  wife  of 
the  said  Lorenzo'^  {^). 

There  are  a  great  many  portraits  of  ladies  in  profile  from 
the  hand  of  Botticelli  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recognize 
those  of  Simonetta  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  several  paintings, 
all  of  the  same  young  woman,  can  after  a  certain  fashion  be 
paired  with  portraits  of  Giuliano.  Besides,  an  imaginary  portrait 
executed  by  Pier  di  Cosimo,  now  in  the  museum  of  Chantilly, 
shows  an  inscription  of  the  day  with  the  name  of  Simonetta. 
Although  this  portrait  does  not  bear  a  very  strong  likeness 
to  the  others,  it  appears  none  the  less,  to  represent  the  same 

(^)  T.  Trapesnikoff,  Die  Portratdarstellungen  des  Medicier  des  XV 
Jahrh ,  Strasbourg,  1909,  p.  73. 

(^)  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni  was  the  mother  and  not  the  wife  of  Lorenzo. 
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person.  Pier  di  Cosimo's  painting  proves  that  the  romantic 
tradition  which  arose  around  the  figure  of  Simonetta  and  which 
inspired  certain  of  Poliziano's  stanzas,  continued  for  a  good 
many  years  after  her  death. 

The  painting  by  Pier  di  Cosimo  consequently  proves  to  us 
that  of  the  different  ladies'  profiles  due  to  the  brush  of  Botticelli 
Simonetta  is  depicted  in  that  in  the  Stadelsche  Kunstinstitut 
of  Frankfort  s.M.  (ii,  fig.  29)  and  in  that  belonging  to  Dr.  Noak 
in  Berlin  (^).  I  have  never  seen  the  original  of  the  latter  work 
and  everyone  does  not  agree  as  to  this  attribution;  Professor 
Yashiro,  however,  in  his  second  edition  accepts  this  opinion. 
Judging  from  the  reproduction,  this  painting  seems  to  be  slightly 
more  feeble  and  less  animated  than  that  in  the  gallery  of  Frank- 
fort which  is  very  fine  in  technique  and  in  spirit  and  extremely 
close  in  style  to  the  Primavera ;  moreover  I  see  quite  a  remark- 
able resemblance  between  the  two  profiles  in  Frankfort  and 
Berlin  and  the  somewhat  Verrocchiesque  Grace  most  to  the 
right  in  the  httle  group  in  the  Primavera,  although  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suggest  that  this  might  be  a  portrait. 

In  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  there  is  a  drawing  which 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  rough  sketch  for  the  painting 
in  Frankfort  (^). 

A  portrait,  almost  as  fanciful  as  that  of  Pier  di  Cosimo,  but 
more  closely  resembling  the  two  others  and  much  nearer  to 
Botticelli  is  found  in  the  Cook  collection,  Richmond  (^).  Here 
a  landscape  forms  the  background  and  the  head  and  bust  of 
the  young  lady  are  covered  with  jewels;  also  in  the  Frankfort 
portrait  jewels  and  other  ornaments  are  shown  in  abundance, 

Another  profile  of  a  lady  in  the  gallery  of  Berlin  (No.  io6a, 
fig-  30)  passes  also  as  a  portrait  of  Simonetta  but  it  does  not 
represent  the  same  person;  the  subject  here  is  much  older 
and  it  might  very  well  be  the  painting  of  LucreziaTornabuoni 
mentionedbyVasari.lt  could  easily  be  the  same  as  that  identified 
as  Lucrezia  in  the  fresco  of  the  Visitation,  one  of  the  cycle 
which  Ghirlandaio  executed  in  the  choir  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella 


(^)  This  painting  came  from  the  Cohen  collection  in  London  v.  Kroeber^ 
op.  cit.^  pi.  3  and  was  afterwards  in  that  of  Kapfel  in  Berlin. 
(2)  Frizzoni,  L'Arte,  1907,  p.  87. 
(^)  H.  Cooky  L'Arte^  1902,  p.  118. 
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Fig.  29.  Botticelli,  Simonetta.  Stadelsche  Kunstinstitut,  Frankfort. 


Museum  photo. 
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Fig.  30    Botticelli,  Lucrezia   rornabuoni(?).  Museum,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo, 

in  which,  however,  she  is  portrayed  as  an  elderly  woman  (^). 
•From  a  psychological  point  of  view  as  well  as  in  technique 
this  portrait  corresponds  closely  with  that  at  Frankfort. 

(^)  Pieraccini,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  65. 
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Fig.  31.  Botticelli,  Portrait  of  a  lady.  Pitti  Gallery,  Florence. 

Photo  Brogi. 
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Two  other  ladies'  profiles  closely  resemble  the  previous 
painting;  one  which  shows  the  half-length  figure  of  a  young 
woman  dressed  with  extreme  simphcity,  not  beautiful  but  with 
rather  a  long  nose  and  a  tiny  mouth,  is  preserved  in  the 
Pitti  Gallery  (fig.  31)  and  in  spite  of  what  is  said,  nothing 
could  ever  make  me  believe  that  this  is  the  Simonetta  of  the 
pictures  at  Frankfort  and  in  the  Noah  collection.  Besides,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  her  appearance  is  far  too  simple 
for  a  lady  so  closely  connected  with  the  house  of  the  Medici 
as  Simonetta  was.  Yet  the  picture  is  of  very  fine  quality 
and  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  from  the  hand 
of  BotticeUi,  Mr.  Berenson  thinks  that  it  is  by  Amico  di  Sandro, 
while  Mr.  Home,  although  he  expresses  great  admiration  for 
the  work,  assigns  it  to  the  school  of  Botticelli.  He  affirms 
that  the  lady  represented  is  Fioretta  Gorini  who  followed 
Simonetta  in  Giuliano's  affections  and  who  became  the  mother 
of  Clement  VII. 

A  fairly  close  hkeness  to  this  portrait  is  shown  in  the  bust 
of  a  young  woman,  more  elegantly  attired,  in  the  Trivulzio 
Gallery,   Milan,   which  Mr.  Berenson  again  gives  to  Amico, 

As  Giuhano  was  assassinated  at  the  moment  of  the  cons- 
piration of  the  Pazzi  in  1478,  we  have  a  hmit  as  to  the  date  at 
which  Botticelli  made  his  portrait  (^).  There  are  two  paintings 
of  Giuhano  from  the  hand  of  this  master.  It  might  be  that 
these  portraits  were  executed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  although 
he  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  as  old  as  twenty-five, 
the  age  at  which  he  was  assassinated. 

The  most  beautiful  of  these  portraits  is  preserved  in  the 
gallery  of  Berlin  (No.  106  b,  fig.  32).  The  young  seigneur  is 
shown  in  half-length  figure  with  eye-lids  so  downcast  that  the 
eyes  are  hardly  visible.  The  brush-strokes  are  large  and  it 
is  this  only  which  differentiates  it  from  an  absolutely  similar 
painting  in  the  gallery  of  Bergamo  which  is  of  a  hard  and  more 
feeble  technique  which  makes  me  think  it  is  a  copy  of  the  other 
and  not  by  Botticelli  himself.  At  one  time  Mr.  Berenson  believed 
it  to  be  by  Botticelli  but  he  has  since  changed  his  mind  and  now 
rightly  ascribes  it  to  Amico  di  Sandro  as  does  also  Mr.  Home. 


(0  Hill,  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XXIV,  1914,  p.  117 
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Fig.  32.  Botticelli,  Giuliano  de'  Medici.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 
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The  other  of  Giuliano's  portraits  by  Botticelli  is  found  in 
the  O.  H.  Kahn  collection  in  New  York  (fig.  33)  {^),  it  is 
somewhat  different  in  appearance.  Not  only  is  the  subject 
turned  towards  the  left,  whereas  in  the  two  other  portraits 
he  faces  the  right,  but  there  are  some  slight  variations  in 
his  costume  and  the  technique  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
the  painting  in  Berlin. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  portrait  of  the  Kahn  collection 
was  still  in  company  with  its  pendant,  which  is  a  painting  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  now  belongs  to  the  collection 
of  Baron  Lazzaroni,  Paris  (frontispiece).  It  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  Florentine  portraits  of  the  15th  century,  simple  in 
line,  like  those  of  Giuliano,  and  sober  in  colour.  Lorenzo  is 
attired  in  a  plain  black  doublet  with  red  sleeves.  The  plastic 
values  are  more  evident  than  in  the  picture  in  the  Kahn 
collection,  which  may  be  the  result  of  its  better  state  of 
preservation,  because  I  believe  that  the  portrait  in  New  York 
has  been  transferred  on  to  canvas. 

That  there  is  a  certain  correlativity  between  the  portraits 
of  Simonetta  and  Giuliano  is  fairly  obvious  but  I  think  that 
with  this  group  of  portraits  we  should  include  those  others 
of  ladies'  profiles  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  style. 
This  series  of  portraits  shows  an  execution  in  which  all  the 
importance  is  given  to  the  outlines  while  the  plastic  effects, 
very  little  pronounced  and  sometimes  even  absent,  are  treated 
very  freely,  a  technique  quite  different  from  that  of  many 
of  his  other  works,  in  particular  the  St.  Augustine  of  1480. 
This  innovation  in  Botticelli's  art  marks  a  certain  develop- 
ment of  style  which  we  find  in  a  more  evolved  stage  in  the 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican  where,  besides,  the  relief  effects  are 
strongly  pronounced. 

Much  has  been  said  w^ith  regard  to  the  Primavera  (figs.  34  —  42 
and  plate)  and  much  of  it  is  untrue  (^). 

As  Mr.   Home  has  pointed  out,  this  large  panel  was  not 


(1)  M.  Logan,  Art  in  America,  1914,  p.  240.  Fry,  Burlington  Magazine, 
XXIV,  1914,  p.  3.  A.   Venfuri,  L'  Arte,   1918,  p.  i. 

(^)  Warburg,  op.  cit.  Uhde,  op.  cit.  Escher,  op.  cit.  Jacobsen,  Archiv. 
Stor.   dell  Arte,   1897,  L,  Arte  1899.  D'  Ancona,  1917.  Cervesato,  op.  cit. 
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Fig.  33.  Botticelli,  Giuliano  de-*  Medici.  O.  H.  Kahn  Collection,  New  York. 


Courtesy  of  Messrs.  Duveen. 
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Fig.  34.  Botticelli,  Primavera.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Anderson. 
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Fig.  35.  Detail  of  fig.  34. 


Photo  Brogi. 


executed  for  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  but  in  all  probability 
for  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  de'  Medici  who  in  1477  bought 
the  Villa  of  Cestello,  where  both  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  and 
Vasari  still  saw  the  painting,  at  least  Vasari  mentions  the 
subject  and  the  Anonimo  says  that  the  finest  of  Botticelli's 
works  was  preserved  in  this  villa.  This  causes  the  collapse 
of  the  fascinating  hypothesis  that  we  are  supposed  to  find  in 
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this  picture  the  portrait  of  Simonetta  Vespucci,  the  mistress 
of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  a  hypothesis  which  has  found  supporters 
up  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Home  further  suggests,  and  probably 
correctly,  that  the  painting  was  executed  in  order  to  decorate  the 
villa  and  immediately  afterwards  it  changed  hands,  consequently 
towards  the  year  1478.  With  much  more  erudition  than  Botti- 
celli certainly  ever  possessed,  the  late  Professor  Warburg  has 
gone  deepty  into  the  question  as  to  what  passages  might  have 
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Fig.  38.  Detail  of  fig.  34. 


Photo  Brogi. 


inspired  our  artist.  He  has,  however,  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  several  details  in  the  painting  reveal  evident  analogies 
with  the  writings  of  Lucretius.  Some  of  the  ideas  might  have 
found  their  origin  in  the  first  book  of  stanzas  of  Poliziano^ 
the  famous  poet  who  was  in  contact  with  Lorenzo  di  Pier- 
francesco. 

To  these  features,  borrowed  from  a  literary  source,  Botticelli 
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Fig.  39.  Detail  of  fig.  34. 


Photo  Brogi. 


added  many  of  his  own  invention,  such  for  example  as  the 
figure  of  Spring  with  flowers,  coming  out  of  her  mouth,  which 
in  spite  of  attempts  to  escape  are  at  once  caught  and  carried 
away  by  the  stormy  wind,  no  doubt  allegorical  of  early  spring 
trying  to  defend  itself  against  the  inclemency  of  the  March  wind. 
They  are  the  spring  and  the  zephyr  of  which  Lucretius  writes. 
Yet  the  actual  subject  of  the  picture  is  not  really  Spring 
but  Venus  and  it  is  as  such  that  Vasari  speaks  of  it.  Venus 
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Fig.  40.  Detail  of  fig.  34. 


Photo  Bros 


is  the  central  figure  and  over  her  head  a  little  cupid  looses 
an  arrow.  The  figure  advancing  in  a  robe  all  covered  with 
flowers  and  scattering  roses  is  Flora. 

The  three  Graces  and  Mercury  are  figures  often  associated 
with  Venus  in  Roman  mytholog}'  and  in  the  classics  as  for 
example  in  Horace,  as  Mr.  Home  has  remarked. 

Still  fairly  Verrocchiesque  in  appearance  is  the  figure  of 
Mercury  in  which  the  modelling  of  the  nude  body  is  regular 


THE  THREE  GRACES 

From  the  Primavera  by  Botticelli,  Ufpzi.  Florence. 

Photo  Brogi. 
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Fig.   41.    Detail   of  fig.   34.  Photo  Brogi. 

and  of  a  very  harmonious  plasticity  without  any  undue  display 
of  anatomical  effects.  The  head  of  Venus  and  the  folds  of 
the  heavy  drapery  which  half  covers  her,  recall  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Fortezza  of  1470.  The  Cupid  above  shows  some 
analogies  with  the  Httle  angel  of  Verrocchio's  fountain  and 
I  discover  some  traces  of  this  master's  influence  also  in  the 
Zephyr  and  in  the  head  of  the  figure  most  to  the  right  of 
the  three  Graces. 
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Fig.  42.  Detail  of  fig.  34. 


Photo  Brogi. 


Spring,  Flora  and  the  three  Graces  reveal  another  inspiration. 
I  am  not  averse  to  the  idea  that  it  was  Pollaiuolo  who 
incited  Botticelli  to  look  for  other  schema  than  those  of 
Verrocchio,  especialty  considering  that  some  rather  interesting 
comparisons  can  be  made  with  certain  figures  of  Pollaiuolo's 
silver  altar  of  1477;  even  although  this  is  so,  how^ever,  we 
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From  the  Primavera  by  Botticelli,  Ufpzi.  Florence, 
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can  never  admit  that  Botticelli  allowed  himself  to  be  dominated 
or  even  strongly  influenced  by  Pollaiuolo. 

In  the  figures  under  discussion  we  already  find  those 
proportions,  a  little  too  fragile  to  be  absolutely  natural,  those 
sad  expressions  and  those  languid  gestures  and  movements 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  keen,  vigorous  and 
almost  violent  art  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo.  In  the  transparent 
garments  through  which  the  bodies  are  visible  there  is  a 
virtuosity  of  drawing  and  a  harmony  of  line  which  the  robust 
Pollaiuolo  never  even  dreamt  of  and  which  leads  us  into 
quite  another  sphere.  Not  any  less  marvellous  are  the  flowers, 
over  which  Professor  Yashiro  very  rightly  goes  into  ecstasies,, 
dedicating  to  them  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  his  book. 

If  any  criticism  can  be  passed  on  this  picture,  which  in 
my  opinion  contains  the  most  superb  figures  of  the  Florentine 
Quattrocento,  it  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  com- 
position; I  should  say  almost  that  there  is  no  composition 
at  all.  The  different  groups  and  figures  are  there  on  their 
own  account  and  have  no  connexion  one  with  the  other; 
this  is  all  the  more  striking  on  account  of  the  different 
manners  —  Verrocchiesque  and  non-Verrocchiesque  —  which 
intermingle  in  this  picture.  The  fact  that  the  artist  had  to 
illustrate  different  literary  passages  independent  one  of  the 
other  might  perhaps  account  for  this  shortcoming. 

In  connexion  with  Botticelli's  Primavera  I  should  like  to 
mention  a  painting  of  the  head  of  a  saint,  perhaps  a  fragment, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Fisher  in  Detroit.  It  certainly 
shows  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  female  figures  of  the 
picture  in  the  Uffizi. 

To  me  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  admit  that  any  length  of 
time  elapsed  between  the  execution  of  the  Primavera  and  that 
of  Mars  asleep  watched  b}^  Venus,  in  the  National  Gallery 
(No.  915,  figs.  43  —  44)  ( ^)  although  the  date  of  1485  is  generally 
accepted  for  the  latter  work.  This  seems  to  me  too  late  because, 
in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Home's  objections,  I  think  we  are  forced 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  correlation  between  the  portraits 


(*)  P.  Schubring,  Cassoni,  Truhen  u.  Truhenbilder  etc.,  Leipzig,  1915 
No.  313. 
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Detail  of  fig. 
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Photo  Anderson. 


also  the  white  garment  worn  by  this  Venus?  Moreover,  as  we 
shall  see  from  w^hat  follows  there  is  a  link  between  Simonetta 
and  the  idea  of  the  goddess  Venus.  Little  satyrs  playing  with 
the  weapons,  the  helmet  and  the  cuirass  of  Mars  give  this 
wonderful  picture  a  joyous  atmosphere. 

What  so  closely  approximates  this  painting  to  the  Primavera 
is  in  particular  the  appearance  of  Venus,  in  one  case  standing, 
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in  the  other  case  lying  down,  but  none  the  less  the  resemblance 
is  obvious.  It  is  the  same  type  of  Verrocchiesque  face  while 
the  garments  and  ornaments  are  almost  identical.  In  the  nude 
figure  of  Mars  there  is  not  so  much  trace  of  Verrocchio's 
influence  as  in  the  Mercury  of  the  Primavera. 

If  there  exists  any  connexion  between  Giuliano  andSimonetta 
and  the  picture  in  the  National  Galler}^  it  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  this  picture  was  executed  several  years  after  their  death, 
especiall}^  as  it  is  not  reall}'  a  commemorative  painting  but 
probably  only  the  result  of  some  vague  souvenir  in  the  artist's 
mind. 

Quite  another  spirit  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  St.  Augustine 
in  the  Ognissanti  church  (figs.  45,  46)  which  Leonardo  praises 
and  which  is  mentioned  by  Albertini,  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano, 
Billi  and  Vasari,  some  of  whom  affirm  that  this  fresco  was 
executed  in  rivalry  w^ith  Ghirlandaio,  who  painted  the  St. 
Jerome.  The  figure  of  St.  Augustine  which  bears  the  date 
MCCCCLXXX  was  executed  on  a  pillar  of  the  choir  but  in 
1564  it  was  removed  and  placed  on  one  of  the  side  walls, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  found.  It  was  painted  for  a  member 
of  the  Vespucci  family  whose  coat-of-arms  is  depicted  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fresco;  it  was  probably  from  Nastagio 
that  the  artist  received  the  commission.  The  holy  Doctor  is 
seated  at  a  table  holding  an  open  book  but  looking  at  an 
astronomical  globe  which  is  placed  on  a  little  lectern;  other 
books,  one  of  which  is  open  and  shows  geometrical  drawings, 
and  an  instrument,  are  shown  on  a  shelf  in  the  background. 
The  table  on  which  the  bishop's  mitre  lies  is  covered  with 
a  cloth  with  a  pattern  of  squares  and  the  lower  part  is 
adorned  with  sculpture  of  Verrocchiesque  st3ie.  The  folds 
of  the  garments  are  of  such  extreme  simplicit}^  that  they  are 
almost  rigid.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  sad;  the  features 
are   strong   and  well  modelled;  the  hands  are  enormous  (^). 

The   differences  in  technique  between  this  fresco  and  the 


(^)  In  the  Figdor  collection,  Vienna  there  were  copies,  painted  probably 
in  Florence  shortly  after  1480,  of  Botticelli's  St.  Augustine  and  Ghirlandaio's 
St.  Jerome,  together  with  some  other  representations.  They  formed  the 
numbers  17  and  19  of  the  5'^'^  sale  of  the  Figdor  collection  which  took 
place  in  Berlin  in  Sept.  1930. 
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Fig.  45.  Botticelli,  St.  Augustine.  Ognissanti  Church,  Florence. 


Photo  Alinari. 


Primavera  are  great,  but  it  seems  to  me  ver}'  doubtful 
that  this  should  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Home  believes, 
by  a  strong  influence  which  the  art  of  Andrea  del  Castagno 
might  have  had  at  this  moment  on  Botticelli.  There  is  not 
much   evidence   of  this,   nor   is  it  ver}^  likely,  since  Andrea 
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Fig.  46.  Detail  of  fig.  45. 


Photo  Broafi. 


had  been  dead  for  twenty-three  ^-ears  and  Botticelli  himself 
was  thirty-five  when  he  painted  the  fresco  of  St.  Augustine. 
It  is  not  at  this  age  that  a  painter  of  such  genius  becomes 
suddenly  dominated  by  the  works  of  another  artist  even  if 
we  admit  the  hypothesis  that  for  his  fresco  of  the  gallows 
which  he  was  charged  to  paint  in  1480,  BotticeUi  studied 
that  of  the  same  subject  executed  by  Castagno  in  1434  ^^^ 
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the  fa9ade  of  the  palace  of  the  Podesta  (^).  Besides,  ahhough 
the  relief  is  very  pronounced  and  to  a  certain  extent  resembles 
that  of  Castagno's  paintings,  the  latter,  however,  remain  always 
more  impressionistic  than  the  linear  effects  that  Botticelli 
obtained  b}^  his  oppositions  of  light  and  shade. 

Of  the  year  148 1  we  have  a  well  documented  work  by 
Botticelli;  it  is  the  Annunciation  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino 
in  Florence  in  which  each  of  the  two  figures  was  placed  in 
a  niche  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other  (^).  They  have 
been  detached  from  the  wall  and  as  far  as  I  can  gather  are 
still  in  the  studio  of  the  restorer.  The  Ospedale  degli  Innocenti 
to  which  the  church  of  St.  Martino  belonged  made  two  payments 
to  Botticelli  for  this  work,  one  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  other 
on  the  8th  of  May;  the  former  of  these  was  received  b}^  a 
certain  Ludovico,  one  of  Botticelli's  pupils.  The  convent  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  reformatory. 

The  two  figures  are  in  such  a  poor  state  of  preservation 
that  we  can  only  just  form  a  vague  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
this  painting.  We  have  no  other  works  of  certain  date  which 
show  the  grace  and  melancholy  sentiment  we  find  expressed 
in  this  fresco.  Cavalcaselle  ascribed  it  to  Filippino  Lippi  while 
Mr.  Home,  who  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  document, 
placed  it  about  ten  years  later  in  Botticelli's  career. 

Botticelli  executed  still  some  other  works  of  considerable 
importance  which  seem  to  approximate  us  to  his  activities  in 
Rome. 

Among  them  should  be  cited  in  the  first  place  the  famous 
tondo  known  as  the  Madonna  of  the  "Magnificat" ;  it  is  thus 
named  because  it  is  the  word  we  read  most  clearly  in  the 
book  which  the  two  angels  hold  open  before  the  Virgin ;  they 
carry  as  well  an  ink-pot  in  which  she  has  just  dipped  her 
pen.  The  Child  Jesus  raises  His  eyes  towards  heaven  in  rather 
a  dreamy  manner  which  gives  the  picture  quite  a  mystic 
note  (figs.  47,  48).  Another  angel  is  seen  behind  those  who 
carry   the   book,   while   two   others   hold   a  crown  over  the 

(^)  But  we  have  no  certitude  that  the  figures  painted  by  Castagno  were 
hanging  on  the  gibbet. 

{-)  G.  Poggi,  Burlington  Magazine,  XXVIII,  1915— 16,  p.  219;  Dedalo, 
VIII,  1928.  pp.  616  and  626. 
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Virgin's  head;   a  landscape  is  depicted  in  the  little  piece  of 
background  which  is  visible. 

Little  remains   of  the  original  appearance  of  the  painting; 
almost  all   the  heads   are   covered  with   a  layer  of  repaint 


Fig.  47.  Botticelli,  Madonna  del  Magnificat.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  harsh  and  glaring  colours, 
so  very  different  from  those  of  Botticelli's  other  works.  The 
head  of  the  Virgin,  however,  still  retains  that  sad  spiritual 
sweetness,  so  typical  of  the  master's  art.  The  appearance  of 
the  Child  must  have  been  completely  altered,  also  that  of  the 
angel  in  the  centre  who,  hard  of  feature  and  expressionless, 
turns  his  gaze  away  from  the  Madonna.  Nevertheless  the 
head  is  of  such  individuality  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe 
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Fig.  48.  Detail  01  fig.  47. 


Photo  Alinari. 


that  it  is  a  portrait.  The  ornaments  of  the  Virgin's  throne 
are  once  more  reminiscent  of  Verrocchio's  works  in  bronze. 
There  was  a  tondo  from  the  hand  of  BotticelH  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  outside  the  Porta  San  Miniato  but  the  des- 
criptions of  it  given  by  Vasari  and  Bocchi  in  his  "Belezze  di 
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Fig.  49.  Botticelli,  Madonna.  Poldi  Pezzoli  Gallery,  Milan. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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Firenza"  (1591)  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  this  painting, 
the  provenance  of  which  is  unknown. 

It  is  generall}'  believed  that  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the 
Poldi  Pezzoli  Gallery,  Milan,  belongs  to  the  same  period  (fig.  49). 


Fig.  50,  Botticelli,  Madonna  della  Melagrana.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


The  Virgin  is  shown  in  three-quarter  profile  against  an  open 
window  turned  towards  a  table  on  which  w^e  see  a  basket 
of  fruit  and,  13'ing  on  a  cushion,  an  open  book  on  which  the 
Virgin  places  her  hand.  As  in  the  previous  painting  the  Infant 
Christ  gazes  upwards. 

Of  the  two  I  think  this  is  the  earlier  work  and  in  it  I  find 
something,  although  rather  faint,  which  recalls  the  art  of  Fra 
Filippo. 

7 
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Fig.  51.  Detail  of  fig.  50. 

On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  discover  a  very  essential 
difference  between  the  Madonna  of  the  ''Magnificat"  and  that 
of  the  "Melagrana"  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  much  later,  towards  1487  (figs.  50  —  53).  If  any  difference 
exists  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  almost  complete  restoration  which 
the  former  work  has  undergone  while  the  latter  has  had  little 
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Fig.  52.  Detail  of  fig.  50. 


need  of  being  retouched.  The  Madonna  "della  Melagrana" 
orginates  from  the  grand  ducal  collection  and  in  the  17th  century 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Leopold  de'  Medici. 

The  Virgin  is  depicted  facing  the  spectator  and  holding  011 
her  knee  the  Child  Christ  Who  bestows  a  blessing  and  opens 
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Fig.  53.  Detail  of  fig.  50. 


the  pomegranate  which  His  Mother  offers  Him.  Six  angels 
are  grouped  around  the  central  figures.  The  expression  of 
the  Virgin  as  well  as  that  of  the  Child  and  of  some  of  the  angels 
links  this  tondo  with  the  other,  but  here  we  notice  in  the 
drawing  and  in  the  modelling  a  strength  and  a  vigour  which 
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Fig.  54.  Botticelli,  Pallas  and  the  Centaur.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 


must  have  once  existed  in  the  Madonna  del  Magnificat  but 
which  the  repaint  has  changed  into  hardness.  It  is  parti- 
cularly  in   the   frescoes  in   Rome   that   we   meet  with  those 
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types  and  the  same  large  treatment,  and  if  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Home  in  placing  this  picture  as  late  as  1487,  it  is  be- 
cause this  critic  was  of  opinion  that  Botticelli  worked  in  his 
largest  manner  towards  the  years  1487  or  1488,  whereas  I 
think  that  it  is  contemporary  with  the  frescoes  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  that  we  have  to  look  for  these  perfections.  The  latest 
date  that  I  can  admit  for  the  Madonna  della  Melagrana  is 
immediately  after  1482,  because  beginning  with  the  Bardi 
altar-piece,  that  is  to  say  the  year  J  485,  we  notice  in  Bot- 
ticelli's art  a  tendency  towards  less  supple  lines  —  to 
use  the  word  rigid  would  be  an  exaggeration  —  and 
to  an  extreme  manifestation  of  the  psychological  character- 
istics and  forms  which  in  the  tondo  of  the  Melagrana  are 
still  quite  reasonable,  although  expressed  with  great  feeling. 
According  to  Mr.  Home,  Botticelli  was  inspired  by  Dante 
for  this  representation  of  the  the  Virgin  and  her  Son. 

For  similar  reasons  I  think  that  the  canvas  of  Pallas 
and  the  Centaur,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
in  1895,  dates  from  about  the  same  year  or  perhaps  slightl}' 
earlier  (fig.  54).  It  was  beheved  at  one  time  that  the  work 
was  executed  for  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  (^).  Mr.  Home 
affirms  that  it  was  for  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni  di  Pier- 
francesco  de'  Medici,  which  in  my  opinion  would  give 
us  too  late  a  date  for  this  painting.  It  is  mentioned  in  an 
inventory  of  1516  when  it  was  inherited  by  Giovanni  della 
Bandanera  who  brought  it  to  his  villa  of  Cestello.  Again, 
the  work  is  cited  in  inventories  of  1598  and  1638  and  an 
engraving  of  it  is  given  in  "La  Galleria  Pitti  illustrata  par 
L.  Bardi"  (1837— '42).  Also  Professor  Yashiro  thinks  that  this 
picture  dates  from  about  1480. 

Against  a  landscape  formed  b)^  a  lake  and  some  hills  finishing 
to  one  side  in  rocks,  Pallas  is  shown  holding  a  halberd;  her 
features  resemble  those  of  the  Madonnas  of  the  two  tondos  which 
we  have  just  discussed;  her  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  Flora  in 
the  Primavera,  onl}^  here  it  is  adorned  with  a  pattern  composed 
of  three  rings  or  "diamante",  a  decorative  motif  used  by  the 

Medici  since  the  time  of  Cosimo  the  Elder.  Pallas  grips  the 


(^)  G.  Poggi,  L' Arte,  1902,  pp.  71  and  407. 
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Centaur  by  the  hair  ot  his  head;  the  monster  holds  a  bow 
in  his  hand  and  carries  his  arrows  in  a  sheath.  He  appears 
to  be  sad  and  subdued  and  makes  a  gesture  almost  of  fright. 
In  Florence  the  Centaur  symbolized  violence  and  Dante  has 
used  it  to  signify  such. 

As  Mr.  Steinmann  observes  (^),  Botticelli,  who  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  once  more  finds  himself  vying  with  Ghirlandaio,  had 
done  nothing  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  he  who  had  painted  on  the  facade  of  the 
Bargello  Palace  the  effigies,  hanging  by  their  necks  and  their 
feet,  of  the  members  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  among  whom 
was  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  Francesco  Salviati,  and  in  1479  the 
pope  had  even  written  to  the  Signoria  requesting  them  in  a 
very  imperative  manner  to  have  this  figure  effaced. 

Nevertheless,  Vasari  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  Botticelli 
became  the  head  of  this  enormous  pictorial  enterprise.  There 
is  reall}^  no  reason  to  believe  this  statement  and  the  part 
executed  by  Botticelli  does  not  seem  to  be  larger  than  that 
left  to  the  other  painters. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  he  commenced  with  the  figures  of 
the  popes  high  up  on  the  w^alls  of  the  chapel  and  this  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  in  mural  decoration  the  painter 
naturally  has  to  begin  above,  and  work  downwards.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  he  left  these  figures  to  some  of  his  assistants 
w^ho  executed  them  after  sketches  by  the  master.  The  most 
typical  of  Botticelli's  art,  also  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  are  the  figures  of  St.  Stephen  I  (fig.  55)  and  Sixtus  II, 
(fig.  56),  the  former  in  particular,  with  his  beautiful  hands,  might 
be  entirely  by  Botticelli.  Mr.  Berenson  thinks  that  the  figure  of 
St.  Marcellus,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  is  by  the  master. 
I  think  that  perhaps  the  head  alone  might  be,  as  also  that  of 
Lucius  I,  which  I  do  not  admire  very  much.  The  heads  of  St. 
Cornelius  and  St. Evarest,particularly  that  of  the  latter,  are  greatly 
superior,  while  the  entire  figure  of  St.  Sosterus  has  a  false  air  of 
Botticelli  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a  fairly  faithful 
reproduction  of  a  sketch  by  the  master.  St.  Pontius  on  the  other 
hand  is  very  mediocre  although  it  vaguely  recalls  Botticelli's  art. 

(*)  G.  Steinmann,  Die  Sixtinische  Kapelle,  I,  Munich,  1901,  p.  459. 
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Fig-  55.  Botticelli,  Pope  St.  Stephen.  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Photo  Anderson. 


Mr.  Steinmann  furnishes  us  with  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  fresco  of  the  Healing  of  the  Lepers  was  the  first  of 
the  three  executed  by  Botticelli  (fig.  57  —  61).  As  in  man}' 
instances  of  mural  paintings  by  different  masters  this  fresco 
depicts  several  events,  the  result  being  a  conglomeration  or 
figures   of  no  definite  composition.  The  centre  of  the  fresco 
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Fig.  56.  Botticelli,  Pope  St.  Sixtus  II.  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Photo  Anderson. 


is  occupied  by  a  temple,  which  is  a  true  Renaissance  inter- 
pretation of  a  classical  edifice,  before  which  an  altar  is  erected. 
The  two  little  towns  in  the  background,  on  the  contrary, 
are  quite  Gothic  in  appearance ;  that  to  the  right  is  half  inun- 
dated by  a  lake  which  has  overflowed  its  banks  and  which 
is  seen  flooding  the  gates  of  the  town.  Well  in   evidence  in 
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Fig.  57.  Botticelli,  Purification  of  the  Leper  and  Christ  tempted  by  Satan. 

Sistine    Chapel,    Rome.  Photo  Anderson, 
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Fig.  58.  Detail  of  fig.  .57. 


Photo  Alinari 


the  centre  is  the  priest  to  whom  a  young  acolyte  oflfers  the 
plate  containing  the  blood  of  a  bird  which  is  to  heal  the  leper 
who  is  just  visible  in  the  background  to  the  right,  supported 
by  two  friends.  The  other  personages  have  given  the  artist 
an  opportunity  of  painting  interesting  and,  on  the  whole, 
artistically  beautiful  figures,  which,  however,  are  not  in  any 
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Fig.  59.  Detail  of  fig.  57. 


Photo  Alinari. 


way  connected  with  the  story;  such  for  example  as  the  woman 
to  the  right,  bearing  on  her  head  a  faggot  of  wood,  and  the 
httle  boy  carrying  grapes  who  has  just  discovered  a  serpent 
which  winds  itself  around  his  leg.  Of  the  former  figure  there 
exists  a  free  copy  in  the  museum  of  Chantilly  in  which  the 
woman  accompanied  by  two  little  children  carries  fruit  on 
her  head,  while  the  boy  frightened  by  the  serpent  seems  to 
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Fig.  60    Detail  of  fig.  57. 


Photo  Alinari. 


have  been  inspired,  as  Mr.  Steinmann  observes,  by  an  antique 
sculpture  in  the  Capitol,  representing  a  little  girl  holding  a 
pigeon  at  which  a  serpent,  erecting  its  head,  gazes  enviously. 
The  multitudinous  figures  in  the  foreground,  very  varied  in 
character,  age  and  state,  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
portraits.  Mr.  Steinmann  recognizes  the  general  of  the  Confra- 
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Fig.  6i.  Detail  of  fig.  57. 


Photo  Anderson. 


ternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  figure  immediately  behind 
the  high-priest  and  perhaps  also  his  son.  In  the  foreground 
to  the  right  we  see  Cardinal  GiuHano  della  Rovere  and  still 
further  to  the  right,  Girolamo  Riario,  the  Marshal  of  the 
pontifical  army,  with  his  baton. 

In   the   background   four   little  groups  illustrate  the  temp- 
tations of  Our  Lord  Who,  first  is  shown  to   the  left  accom- 
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Fig.  63.  Detail  of  fig.  62. 


Photo  Anderson. 


central  group  without  producing  any  antithetic  effect.  In  this 
cortege  there  are  again  some  heads  which  seem  to  be  portraits. 
In  the  third  fresco  Botticelli  had  again  to  portra}'  three 
events  from  the  life  of  Moses.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  painting  as  well  as  the  previous  one  belongs  to  a 
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Fig.  64.  Detail  of  fig.  62. 


Photo  Alinari, 


series  of  illustrations  from  the  history  of  Moses,  at  which 
Cosimo  Rosselli,  Pier  di  Cosimo  and  Signorelli  also  worked. 
It  is  only  in  the  type  of  Moses  himself  that  we  observe 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  different  artists  to  work  in 
harmony. 

Here  in  the  centre  we  see  the  arch  of  Constantine;  more 
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Fig.  65.  Detail  of  fig.  62. 


Photo  Anderson. 


to  the  right  there  are  some  ruins  of  a  classical  edifice  be- 
hind which  is  situated  a  little  Gothic  town.  A  lake  and  a 
piece  of  landscape  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  back- 
ground. To  the  left  is  depicted  a  little  facade  of  Renaissance 
architecture  near  which  two  beautiful  vessels  are  moored  b}' 
the  farther  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  groups  of  figures  which  Botticelli  has  used  to  picture 
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Fig.  66.  Botticelli,  the  Punishment  by  Celestial  Fire,  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 


Photo  Alinari. 
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Fi^'  67.  Detail  of  fig.  66, 


Photo  Anderson. 


the  three  different  events  are  in  this  case  isolated  one  from 
the  other. 

To  the  left  he  has  represented  Dathan  and  Abiron  and 
their  people  swallowed  by  the  earth,  which  broke  asunder 
under  their  feet  for  their  sacrilege  and  revolt  against  Moses 
(Numbers,  XVI,  25-33)  (^gs.  66,  67).  In  the  centre  before  the 
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altar,  Core  and  his  tribe  are  destro3^ed  because  he  burned 
incense  to  God,  Whose  minister  he  wished  to  be  instead  of  Moses 
(Numbers,  XVI);  and  the  painter  has  described  the  subject 
of  this  representation  in  a  few  words  which  he  has  inscribed 
on  the  arch  in  the  background.  The  group  to  the  right  shows 
the  stoning  of  the  man  who  had  blasphemed  and  cursed 
(Leviticus,  XXIV,  lo — 16).  Two  figures  in  the  right  corner 
and  two  others  in  contemporary^  costume  to  the  left  are 
doubtless  portraits  but  I  do  not  think,  as  Mr.  Steinmann 
affirms,  that  the  second  figure  to  the  right,  the  man  who 
looks  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  spectator,  is  a 
portrait  of  Botticelli  himself,  but  he  might  very  well  be  right 
in  identifying  the  person  beside  him  as  Clemente  Grosso 
delja  Ro^^re,  and  the  elder\of  the  two  on  the  other  half  ot 
the  fresco  as  Pomponius  Laetus,  the  famous  humanist  (^). 

Unfortunately  this  fresco  has  suffered  much  from  restoration 
of  which  there  was  but  little  trace  in  the  two  other  paintings.; 
the  heads  in  particular  have  been  repainted,  the  light  effects 
have  been  strengthened,  while  of  the  hands  and  garments 
little  of  the  original  remains  visible  (^). 

In  the  Uffizi  there  is  a  pen  drawing  which  corresponds 
with  the  last-mentioned  fresco.  Although  it  is  very  spon- 
taneously and  hastily  sketched,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  of  slightly  later  date  and  consequently  is  a  rough  copy  of 
the  fresco  and  not,  as  Mr.  Steinmann  imagines,  the  cartoon 
from  which  the  painting  was  executed  (^). 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Home's  enthusiastic  praise,  Professor  Yashiro 
has  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Botticelli,  in  painting 
these  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  really  made  a  success 
of  it.  I  not  only  share  this  doubt  but  I  would  say  frankly 
that  notwithstanding  their  incontestable  qualities,  these  frescoes 
are  not,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  w^(Drd,  beautiful  pictures. 
First  it  is  obvious  that  Botticelli  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  space  he  had  to  fill  up  here;  admitting,  as 
Leonardo    does,   that   several   independent   episodes  may  be 


(')  Steinmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52  and  510. 
(-)  Steinmann,  op    cit.,  p.  5 [2. 
(■')  Idem,  p.  262, 
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united  in  the  same  fresco,  it  was  not  necessary  to  form  so 
many  separate  little  groups;  in  creating  a  harmonious  whole 
of  the  composition  even  Cosimo  Rosselli  was  more  successful. 
Botticelli,  however,  succeeded  a  little  better  in  the  second 
fresco  but  the  third,  with  its  vast  horizon,  the  arch  in  the 
middle,  there,  only  to  fill  up  space,  and  the  three  incidents 
entirely  independent  of  one  another,  is  very  clumsy;  in  short 
large  frescoes  suited  neither  the  genius  nor  the  temperament 
of  Botticelli.  j 

In  a  certain  sense  the  style  is  quite  different.  There  are 
really  only  very  few  figures  absolutely  characteristic  of  his 
art;  they  are  the  two  women  in  the  left  half  of  the  first  fresco, 
those  in  the  different  scenes  of  the  Temptations  of  Christ, 
particularly  the  angels,  the  two  shepherdesses,  sentimentall}' 
graceful  in  the  second  scene,  as  well  as  the  figure  of  Moses 
who,  in  one  case  with  a  melancholy  expression  and  a  tired 
gesture,  pours  out  the  water  and  in  the  other  case  takes  off 
his  shoes  with  a  complicated  movement;  in  the  third  fresco 
only  Dathan,  and  Abiron  and  Moses  who  stands  before  them, 
are  thoroughly  typical  of  Sandro.  The  woman  carrying  the 
bundle  of  wood  is  still,  although  only  distantly,  reminiscent 
of  the  art  of  Verrocchio. 

The  frescoing  of  such  a  large  surface,  however,  had  a  great  -7 
effect  on  Botticelli's  art,  the  effect  of  broadening  out  his  entire 
style.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  change  took  place  during 
his  activities  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  examining  the  paintings 
we  notice  that  the  first  of  them  is  executed  with  much  greater 
care  and  much  more  detail  than  the  two  others,  but  more  par- 
ticularly than  the  second.  Yet  in  all  these  frescoes  we  find  parts 
treated  in  an  impressionistic  style,  as  for  instance  the  child 
with  the  serpent  in  the  first,  the  death  of  the  one  Egyptian 
and  the  flight  of  the  other  in  the  second,  which  is  so  little 
like  the  well-known  manner  of  Botticelli  that  Mr.  Steinmann 
has  even  thought  they  might  be  from  the  hand  of  an  assistant. 
But  everything  has  broadened  out;  the  faces,  especially  the 
portraits,  are  treated  with  a  largeness  and  absence  of  detail 
with  which  we  have  not  as  yet  met  although,  in  their  natural 
elegance,  they  sometimes  recall  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  superb  figure  of  the  old  patriarch  in  the  third  fresco  is 
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one  of  the  really  beautiful  creations  of  Sandro.  Further,  there 
is  an  observation  of  realism  which  is  new  in  the  master's 
art,  as  for  example,  the  study  ot  oriental  figures  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  or  again  the  attention 
of  the  spectators  and  the  gesture  with  which  one  of  them 
touches  the  back  of  the  man  who  prevents  him  from  seeing 
the  high  priest  in  the  first  scene.  Besides,  that  element  of 
violence  also,  which  we  notice  in  the  last  of  the  temptations, 
in  the  group  of  Moses  killing  the  Egyptian  and  in  the  figures 
of  Core  and  his  people  near  the  altar,  is  met  with  for  the 
first  time  in  this  work.  This  might  perhaps  be  due  to  an 
influence  of  PoUaiuolo  who  had  such  a  predilection  for  the 
expression  of  violent  efibrts.  I  should  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  Antonio  Pollaiuolo's  St.  Sebastian  of  1475 
in  the  National  Gallery,  there  is  also  a  Roman  arch  in  the 
background. 

Personally  I  think  that  Botticelli's  pupils  took  only  a  very 
minor  part  in  the  execution  of  these  frescoes  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Steinmann  in  his  attribution  of  certain  pieces 
to  helpers.  Probably  their  share  was  limited  to  the  figures 
of  the  popes  and  the  purely  decorative  parts  of  the  large 
frescoes. 

The  breadth  of  conception  and  execution  which  we  remarked 
in  these  mural  paintings  will  be  discovered  in  a  few  pictures 
which,  for  this  reason,  were  no  doubt  executed  at  a  period 
not  far  distant  from  BotticeUi's  activities  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

As  such  I  shall  cite  in  the  first  place  the  portrait  of  a 
young  man  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  626),  which  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  master's 
fellow  artists.  His  dress  is  certainly  not  that  of  a  great  seig- 
neur. He  is  depicted  in  full  face  and  wears  a  simple  brown 
doublet  with  a  little  red  cap  on  his  rather  abundant  chestnut 
hair;  but  for  his  enormous  mouth  he  would  be  very  nice- 
looking. 

The  half-length  figure  of  Christ  with  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  bestowing  a  blessing  which,  a  short  time  ago,  was  acquired 
by  the  gallery  of  Detroit  (fig.  68)  (1),  shows  such  a  marked 


(^)   Yashiro,  Art  in  America,   1927,  p.  227. 
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Fig.  63.  Botticelli,  Ecce  Homo,  Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit. 
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resemblance  to  the  Saviour  of  the  temptation  scenes  that 
I  think  it,  too,  should  be  included  in  this  group.  The  same 
mystic  inspiration  is  noticeable  in  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
young  Saviour,  holding  the  crown  of  thorns  and  three  nails 
with  which  He  was  crucified,  which  in  style  and  expression 
bears  a  close  connection  with  the  panel  in  Detroit  (^). 

I  recognize  the  same  manner  also  in  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  in  the  Hermitage  in  Petrograd  which,  in  some  features 
of  the  composition,  recalls  the  tondo  of  the  National  Gallery 
(fig.  69).  There  are  the  same  architectural  elements,  only 
they  are  a  little  differently  placed,  the  landscape  is  more 
verdant,  and  the  place  and  position  of  the  personages  and 
horses  have  been  altered,  but  what  really  differentiates  this 
picture  from  the  tondo  of  London  is  its  technique,  also  to 
a  certain  extent  its  psychology;  the  breadth  of  the  largely 
draped  forms  is  technically  grandiose  while  a  depth  of  religious 
devotion  emanates  from  the  painting.  Whereas  in  the  tondo 
a  large  number  of  the  figures  did  not  seem  to  be  even  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  here  they  all 
adore  and  adore  fervently  on  their  knees,  expressing  that 
melancholy  languor  peculiar  to  Botticelli.  Even  the  two  groups 
of  horsemen,  a  little  distant  from  the  centre,  seem  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  august  presence.  The  mystic  spirit  of 
this  beautiful  painting  makes  me  suppose  that  a  few  years 
must  separate  it  from  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and 
consequently  I  imagine  it  dates  from  towards  1484. 

Professor  Yashiro  discovered  the  fragments  of  another 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  of  which  one  piece  is  preserved  in  the 
Morgan  Library,  New  York,  and  three  others  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge  (^).  They  are  merely  the  preparation  of 
a  picture  which  has  never  been  coloured.  In  composition  it 
must  have  borne  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  the  painting 
at  Petrograd  but  the  spirit  of  mysticism  is  even  more  marked. 

I  find  quite  an  evident  connexion  in  st\de  between  the  frescoes 


(')  This  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Kleinberger  Gallery  in  New  York 
in  1929  and  formed  No.  3  of  the  catalogue;  v.  also  International  Studio, 
Feby.  1929,  p.  77. 

C^j    Yashiro,  op.  cit.,  2"^  ed.,  pis.  76—78. 
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Fig.  69.  Botticelli,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  Hermitage^  Petrograd. 


Photo  Braun. 
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Fig.  70    Botticelli,  the  Birth  of  Venus.  Uttizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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Fig.  71.  Detail  of  fig.  70. 


Photo  Brogi. 


of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  "Birth  of  Venus'*  (figs.  70 — 73 
and  plate).  This  painting,  too,  originates  from  the  Villa  of 
Cestello  but  it  was  no  doubt  executed  at  a  later  date  than 
the  "Primavera"  of  which  it  is  not  the  pendant,  as  was  formerly 
afllirmed.  It  is  not  only  that  the  measurements  do  not  exactly 
correspond  but  this  picture  is  painted  on  ^an^^as  whereas 
the  Primavera  is  executed  on  panel.  Doubtless  the  Anonimo 
Gaddiano  made  allusion  to  this  in  speaking  of  the  beautiful 
paintings  by  Botticelli  he  saw  in  this  villa  and  Vasari  describes 
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Fig.  72.  Detail  of  fig.  70. 


Photo  Brogi. 


the  subject  of  the  picture  very  exactly.  In  the  inventories  ot 
the  villa  made  in  1598  and  1638  there  is  mention  of  this  work 
which  remained  there  until  1815  when  it  was  brought  to  the 
Uffizi. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  case  as  to  the  painter's  source 
of  inspiration;  it  was  the  stanzas  of  Poliziano  which  describe 
the  lost  painting  that  Apelles   made   of  Venus  Anodyomene 
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VENUS 

From  the  Birth  of  Venus  by  Botticelli,  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Brogi. 
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Fig.  73.  Detail  of  fig.  70. 


Photo   Brogi. 


and  which  Botticelli  evidently  wished  to  reconstruct  after  the 
verses  of  the  poet.  The  goddess  in  the  attitude  of  the  Venus 
of  the  Medici  is  about  to  leave  the  shell  out  of  which  she  is 
born.  To  the  left  two  zephyrs  blow  vigorously  and  to  the 
right  a  nymph  attired  in  a  robe  adorned  with  bunches  of 
cornflowers,  throws  flowers  on  the  marvellous  body  of  Venus 
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and  these  flowers  fall  into  a  jade  green  sea  which  is  stirred 
by  countless  little  waves  indicated  in  white  and  of  a  most 
unnatural  appearance.  Venus  is  in  the  act  of  stepping  on 
to  the  ground  where  we  see  orange  trees  blossoming;  an 
ear  of  corn  is  visible  to  the  left  but  the  ground  on  which 
it  grows  is  not  included  in  the  picture.  The  damp  air  of  the 
morning  has  produced  a  very  fine  whitish  mist  and  it  is 
through  this  slight  haze  that  the  marvellous  vision  is  revealed 
to  us.  This  effect  tones  down  the  colours  and  has  caused 
Walter   Pater   to   describe  the  body  of  Venus  as  cadaveric. 

This  opinion,  however,  seems  to  me  entirely  unjust.  Botticelli's 
figure  is  not  absolutely  in  accordance  with  classical  schema. 
It  is  a  nude  which  was  the  ideal  of  a  refined  artist  of  the 
x^th  century  such  as  Botticelli,  and  although  not  absolutely 
perfect  (and  perhaps  on  that  very  account)  it  comes  very  near 
the  ideal  of  a  sensitive  and  spiritually-minded  man  of  any  epoch. 
In  rendering  this  splendid  nude,  Botticelli  has  employed  all 
his  art  and  all  his  knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  value  of 
line  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  one  of  the  finest  master- 
pieces of  Italian  Renaissance  painting. 

Beside  this  marvellous  human  body,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  draperies  of  the  other  figures  appear  a  little  heavy. 
Mr.  Home  even  thinks  they  might  be  from  the  hand  of  a  helper 
which  to  me  does  not  seem  likely,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  entire  picture  is  by  Botticelli  except  perhaps  the  some- 
what silly  little  angles  which  represent  the  waves. 

There  are,  as  Professor  Yashiro  observes,  some  arguments 
which  make  us  turn  our  thoughts  once  more  towards  Simonetta 
in  looking  at  this  picture.  The  young  woman  was  born  in  a 
villa  at  Porto  Venere,  the  place  where  Venus  landed  after 
her  birth  in  the  ocean.  Poliziano  speaks  of  this  in  his  verses, 
and  there  is  here  more  than  enough  to  have  confused  the 
goddess  Venus  with  the  beautiful  Simonetta  in  the  lyrical 
minds  of  the  Quattrocento.  Were  it  not  altogether  too  prosaic, 
I  might  suggest  that  even  a  simple  bathing  incident  might 
have  leant  itself  to  a  poetic  interpretation  of  which  this  picture 
would  be  the  illustration.  Only  Simonetta  had  been  dead  for 
seven  or  even  eight  years  and  if  the  painter  remained  so  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  this  favourite  of  a  prince  it  was  because 
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for  him,  as  Professor  Yashiro  observes,  Simonetta  symbolized 
the  eternal  feminine  ideal,  a  person  of  dreams,  half  real,  half 
spiritual  and  as  Dante  had  his  Beatrice,  Petrarch  his  Laura, 
so  too  perhaps  Botticelli  had  his  Simonetta. 

To  go  back  to  realities  we  discover  in  this  picture  two 
figures  which  connect  it  with  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  First  of  all  the  facial  type  of  Venus,  although  much 
more  ordinary  and  not  in  any  way  idealized,  is  found  in 
one  of  the  two  young  women  in  the  fresco  of  the  Healing 
of  the  Leper;  further,  there  is  quite  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  nymph  of  the  painting  in  the  Uffizi  and  the  woman 
carrying  the  bundle  of  wood  in  the  same  fresco.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Zephyrs  are  treated  recalls  that  of  the  sleeping 
Mars  in  the  panel  in  the  National  Gallery. 

There  exist  several  paintings  of  the  figure  of  Venus  alone. 
That  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  (No.  1124)  is  without  any  doubt 
the  work  of  a  pupil  to  which  we  shall  return  later  on,  as  also 
that  which  at  one  time  was  for  sale  at  Munich  and  then  at 
Lucerne,  where  we  see  Venus  holding  a  flimsy  drapery  in  which 
she  carries  roses.  This  is  perhaps  the  painting  which  originates 
from  the  Ferroni  Palace  and  later  became  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walter  Davenport  Bromley  whose  collection  was  sold 
by  public  auction  in  1863.  Another  replica  of  this  figure  which 
is  of  great  beauty  and  certainly  by  the  master  himself,  was 
formerly  in  the  same  collection  but  is  now  owned  by  Signor 
Gualino  of  Turin  (fig.  74)  (^).  One,  if  not  both  of  these  pictures 
belonged  to  Lord  Ashburnham  and  Mr.  Home  thought  that 
they  had  perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  Bath  House, 
the  London  home  of  this  family.  The  figure  of  the  panel  in 
the  Gualino  collection  is  that  which  most  closely  resembles 
the  Venus  of  the  Uffizi;  there  are  only  some  slight  changes 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  is  dressed. 

For  the  moment  I  shall  pass  over  some  other  paintings, 
which  were  executed  probably  immediately  after  1482,  and  that 
one  dated  1485,  in  order  to  deal  with  another  work  of  profane 
subject  which  Sandro  executed  in  the  same  exquisite  manner, 
namely  the  frescoes  which  formerly  adorned  a  villa  once  be- 

(1)  A.   Venhiri,  Studi  dal  Vero,  Milan.  1927,  p.  37. 
XII  o 
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longing  to  the  Torna- 
buoni  and  more  recently 
to  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Lemmi  and  which 
are  novvin  theLouvreO). 
They  represent  Gio- 
vanna  degli  Albizzi  (-) 
with  Venus  and  the 
three  Graces  and  Lo- 
renzo Tornabuoni  and 
the  Liberal  Arts,  and 
were  discovered  in 
1873.  On  another  wall 
of  the  same  villa  there 
were  some  traces  of  a 
third  fresco  from  the 
same  hand  which 
depicted  Giovanni 
Tornabuoni  in  his  uni- 
form of  gonfalonier, 
which  charge  he  occu- 
pied in  1482,  and  his 
daughter.  In  all  likeli- 
hood the  walls  of  this 
room  were  adorned 
with  other  family  por- 
traits and  the  two  fres- 
coes now  in  the  Louvre 
were  no  doubt  executed 
on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage   of  Giovanna 


(^)  A.  Conti,  op.  cit, 
Ephrussi,  op.  cit.  D'Anconay. 
L'  Arte,  1902,  p.  376. 

(-)   Not  every  one  agrees 
that   it   is    Giovanna   degli 
Albizzi  who  is  here  repre- 
sented v.f.i.  P.  E.  Ki'ippers. 
Die  Tafelbilder  des  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  Strasbourg,  1916,  p.  46. 


Fig,  74.  Botticelli,  Venus.  Gualino  Collection 
Turin. 
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Fig.  75.    Botticelli^   Lorenzo   Tornabuoni   and   the   Liberal    Arts,   fresco. 

Louvre,   Paris.  Photo  AHnari. 

degli  Albizzi    and   Lorenzo    Tornabuoni,   which    took    place 
in  i486. 

Lorenzo  was  a  humanist  and  a  pupil  of  Poliziano  and  because 
of  this  is  represented  surrounded  by  personifications  of  the 
Liberal  Arts   (fig.   75).   The  young  man  is  shown  standing; 
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one  of  the  female  figures,  probably  Grammar,  leads  him  by 
the  hand  towards  the  other  personifications  who  are  all  seated 
in  very  natural  positions.  Phronesis,  who  is  placed  in  the 
centre  a  little  higher  than  the  others,  raises  one  hand  as  she 
addresses  Lorenzo.  Behind  him  we  see  the  head  of  a  child 
who  formerly  carried  an  escutcheon,  but  this  shield  and  the 
body  of  the  child  have  disappeared  with  the  rest  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  fresco. 

The  child  bearing  the  escutcheon  is  depicted  also  in  the 
other  fresco  behind  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi  who,  simply  attired, 
spreads  out  a  little  napkin  in  which  Venus,  part  of  whose  head 
is  missing,  seems  to  put  flowers  (figs.  76,  77).  Venus  is  dressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  painting  of  Primavera  but  she 
is  much  younger.  The  Three  Graces  who  accompany  her  are 
also  very  young,  so  that  we  have  here  a  charming  picture 
of  five  young  girls  advancing  with  that  peculiar  grace  which 
here  Botticelli  had  every  occasion  of  displaying  to  the  full. 
A  fountain  is  seen  playing  in  the  left  corner. 

Several  of  the  faces  once  more  strongly  recall  the  heads  of 
the  two  women  in  the  left  half  of  the  first  fresco  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  a  charming  portrait  of  a  young  man 
shown  in  three-quarter  profile,  simply  dressed  and  with  the 
usual  bonnet  on  his  curls  which  I  saw  several  years  ago  in 
Paris  and  again  recently  in  the  collection  of  Herr  von  Gutmann, 
near  Haarlem  (Holland)  (fig.  78).  Perhaps  again  this  is  a  portrait 
of  one  of  his  pupils. 

It  was  probably  about  two  years  earlier,  that  is  to  say  round 
about  1484,  that  Botticelli  painted  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Barnaba 
(figs.  79 — 83).  Similar  large  panels  set  apart  for  public  devotion 
had,  up  to  now,  been  quite  the  exception  in  Botticelli's  career. 
But  for  a  few  pictures  executed  at  an  early  stage,  such  as  the 
Madonna  and  four  saints  in  the  Accademia  and  the  Holy  Trinity 
belonging  to  Lord  Lee,  Botticelli's  religious  works  had  an 
intimate  charm  and  it  was  in  particular  his  Madonnas,  so 
infinitely  graceful  and  sentimental,  that  appealed,  and  still  do 
appeal,  to  certain  minds  more  open  to  the  veneration  of  a  Virgin 
adorably  human  than  to  the  more  austere  forms  of  piety. 

At   the   same   time    that  the   mystic  and   quietistic  aspect 
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Fig.  76.  Botticelli,  Venus,  the  Three  Graces  and  Giovannadegli  Albizzi. 

fresco,   Louvre.  Photo  AHnari. 

increased  in  Botticelli's  religious  representations,  his  portraits 
and  other  pictures  of  a  non-religious  character  diminished  in 
number  and  soon  ceased  altogether.  Of  the  last  twenty  years 
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Fig.  77.  Detail  of  fig.  76. 


Photo  Alinari. 


of  his  life,  the  only  profane  painting  we  possess  is  "the  Calumny" 
which  if  it  is  not  religious  has  at  least  quite  a  moral  signific- 
ation. Besides,  as  we  shall  see,  BotticeUi's  artistic  activities 
greatly  abated,  particularly  after  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  doctrines  of  Savonarola. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  before  Botticelli  be- 
came  an  adherent  of  the  Dominican  monk,  whom  he  might 
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Fig.  78.  Botticelli,  Portrait  of  a  man.  von  Gutmann  Collection,  Haarlem. 
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have  heard  preaching  about  1491,  his  painting  had  already 
acquired  a  certain  mystic  outlook,  consequently  Savonarola 
did  not  actually  convert  him  but  BotticeUi  became  "piagnone'* 
because  he  had  in  him  a  tendency  towards  great  religious 
fervour. 


Fig    79.  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Saints  from  S,  Barnaba.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 


The  altar-piece  which  he  executed  for  the  church  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Barnaba  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the 
old  writers,  such  as  Albertini,  Billi,  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano 
and,  very  scantily,  also  by  Vasari  who,  however,  erroneously 
informs  us  that  it  was  only  in  1522  that  this  monastery  became 
occupied  by  Carmelite  monks.  In  1717  a  piece  was  added 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  and  the  pavement  in  marble 
mosaic  was  extended  towards  the  spectator.  The  continuation 


HEAD  OF  THE  VIRGIN 

From  the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece  by  Botticelli,  Uffzi.  Florence. 

Photo  Brogi. 
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Fig.  80.  Detail  of  fig.  79. 


Photo  Bro^i. 


of  the  baldaquin  which  dated  from  this  period  has  since  been 
removed.  When  the  Florentine  galleries  were  reorganized 
this  painting  was  transferred  from  the  Accademia  to  the 
Uffizi  (No.  8361). 

It  is  one  of  the  most  monumental  works  that  Botticelli  ever 
created.  The  Virgin  is  seated  on  an  imposing  throne  with  a 
niche.  Two  angels  hold  back  the  ermine  lined  curtains;  two 
others  hold  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  nails  of  the  Cruci- 
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Fig.  8 1.  Detail  of  fig.  79. 


Photo  Alinari. 


fixion.  The  Madonna  is  escorted  by  SS.  Catherine,  Augustine 
and  Barnabas  to  the  one  side  and  SS.  Michael,  Ignatius  and 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  other  side.  Above  there  are  still  two 
medallions  in  which  the  Virgin  and  angel  of  the  Annunciation 
are  represented  in  grisaille. 

Botticelli   has   executed   this   large  panel  with  an  extreme 
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Fig.  82.  Detail  of  fig.  79. 


Photo  Brogi. 


minuteness  of  detail  and  a  sharpness  of  line  which  are 
somewhat  new  to  his  art  and  which  would  rather  surprise 
us  considering  they  appear,  in  all  probability,  so  shortly  after 
that  large  and  at  times  impressionistic  manner  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  not  very  long  before  those  of  the 
Villa  Lemmi,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  a  panel 
painting.    In   the   case   of  the   frescoes  a  different  technique 
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Fig.  83.  Detail  of  fig.  79. 


Photo  Brogi. 


was  required  and  a  much  larger  space  had  to  be  covered. 
Yet  compared  with  other  panels  of  the  same  period  this 
tendency  seems  to  be  new  or  at  least  very  much  more 
pronounced. 

That  here  again  the  influence  of  Castagno  played  any  part 
is  in   my   opinion   highly  unlikely.  Besides,  I  think  that  the 
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figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  demonstrates  very  clearly  what 
source  in  this  instance  inspired  Botticelli ;  it  was  the  art  of 
Donatello.  The  figure  of  the  ascetic  in  this  painting  is  a  pictorial 
interpretation  of  tlie  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  wood  which 
Donatello  executed  at  the  end  of  his  life  for  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence,  even  much  more  than  it  is  of  his  figures  of  the 
Precursor  in  Siena  and  Venice  (\).  Obviously  at  this  moment 
Donatello's  works  were  no  longer  new  and  these  late  specimens 
of  his  art  were  already  about  thirty  years  old  when  Botticelli 
with  a  reversion  to  a  previous  state  and  an  increase  ol 
mystic  ardour,  found  in  them  the  artistic  expression  of  a 
spiritual  condition  which  closely  approached  his  own. 

Mr.  Home  thinks  that  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  points  to  an  inspiration  of  a  certain  passage 
from  Dante's  Paradise,  but  I  find  that  the  general  feeling 
which  emanates  from  this  picture  is  too  sad  to  have  any 
connexion  with  this  text  which  describes  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  Blessed. 

All  the  figures  of  the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece  are  sadly 
mystic  or  at  least  composed.  The  Infant  Christ,  Who  bestows 
a  blessing,  recalls  in  type  that  of  the  two  tondos  which  we 
have  already  discussed.  The  faces  are  longer  and  thinner,  the 
features,  especially  of  the  three  bearded  saints,  are  treated 
in  great  detail  and  with  a  precision,  almost  a  hardness,  which 
makes  us  think  that  the  painter  might  have  been  studying 
bronze  reliefs.  On  the  other  hand  such  beautiful  heads  as  that 
of  the  Virgin,  of  some  of  the  angels,  of  St.  Catherine  and  of 
St.  Michael,  force  us  to  associate  this  work  with  the  "Birth 
of  Venus"  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Villa  Lemmi.  The  restor- 
ations, however,  which  are  fairly  numerous,  may  have  altered 
the  appearance  of  some  of  these  figures. 

Some  pupils  and  followers  of  Botticelli  have  reproduced 
the  altar-piece  of  S.  Barnaba  but  these  paintings  belong  to 
the  group  of  school  works  with  which  we  shall  deal  later  on. 

As  for  the  predella  belonging  to  this  retable  it  must  have 
consisted  of  seven  panels,  only  four  of  which  are  preserved 


(1)  It  is  quite  possible  that  Botticelli  visited  Siena  and  saw  Donatello's 
statue  there  in  1484  when  he  was  at  Volterra. 
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in  the  Uffizi  (Nos.  8390—93).  Professor  Yashiro  greatly  admires 
them;  Wilhelm  von  Bode  thinks  that  they  are  so  empty  and 
mediocre  that  he  has  classified  them  among  the  school  product- 
ions. This  judgment  is  too  severe ;  personally  I  believe 
them  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Sandro  because  they  are  executed 
v^ith  great  skill  but  somewhat  hastily.  The  panel  over  which 
he  has  taken  most  pains  is  that  of  Salome  carrying  the  head 
of  St.  John  on  a  salver;  behind  her  we  see  the  prison  and 
in  the  background  a  crenellated  wall  and  a  corner  of  a  land- 
scape. Salome  is  visible  only  to  the  knees;  she  advances 
rapidly  and  her  garments  flutter  behind  her,  forming  folds 
very  characteristic  of  Botticelli.  Another  of  the  panels 
illustrates  an  episode  from  the  story  of  St.  Ignatius  who 
is  shown  lying  on  a  bed  which  is  indicated  only  by  a 
few  curved  and  a  few  parallel  lines ;  two  persons  who  are 
about  to  preform  the  delicate  operation  of  removing  his 
heart  are  depicted  busily  preparing  the  knife.  The  Pieta  has 
been  reduced  to  its  most  sober  form :  the  Saviour,  His 
eyes  closed,  His  arms  slightly  spread  out,  is  seated  on  the 
edge  of  His  coffin  against  a  background  of  some  trees  and 
hills  around  a  lake,  near  which  some  little  figures  are  repre- 
sented. Lastly  there  is  the  well-know^n  incident  of  the  little 
child,  saying  to  St.  Augustine  that,  compared  with  the  limitations 
of  the  human  mind,  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  are  as  much 
greater  and  more  inconceivable  as  all  the  waters  of  the  sea 
are  larger  than  the  little  hole  in  the  sand  which  the  child 
fills  with  a  ladle.  This  little  picture  is  of  an  almost  daring 
simplicity;  the  beach  and  the  sea  form  two  horizontal  divisions; 
the  movement  of  the  kneeling  child  is  rendered  with  masterly 
skill  while  in  the  figure  of  the  holy  bishop,  rather  stout  and 
heavy  in  stature,  BotticeUi  has  succeeded  in  expressing  in 
the  attitude  and  the  gesture  all  the  goodness  and  wisdom  that 
were  possible  with  so  few  means  at  his  disposal.  The  missing 
panels  naturally  illustrated  events  from  the  lives  of  the  three 
other  saints. 

In  the  Madonna  enthroned  between  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  we  have 
a  documented  work  which  dates  from  1485  (fig.  84).  This 
picture   originates   from   the   Bardi   chapel  in   the    church  of 
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S.  Spirito  and  from  an  entry  in  a  book  of  accounts  belonging 
to  Giovanni  di  Ambrogio  di  Bardi,  we  learn  that  on  the 
3rd  April  T485,  he  paid  78  florins,  15  soldi  d'oro  larghi  of  the 


Fig.  84.  Botticelli.  Madonna  and  Saints.  Museum,  Berlin. 


Museum  photo 


value  of  75  florins  ''larghi  d'oro  in  oro"  to  Sandro  BotticeUi, 
of  v^^hich  amount  2  florins  were  for  ultramarine,  38  for  gold 
and  the  gilding  and  35  for  the  actual  painting.  Further,  we 
find  that  on  the  7th  February  prior  to  the  former  date 
he  had  expended  for  the  chapel  in  S.  Spirito  the  sum  of 
24  florins  8  sous  and  5  danari,  equivalent  to  23  florins  and 
10  sous  "larghi  d'oro  in  oro"  which  was  owing  to  Giuliano 
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di  San  Gallo,  a  wood  carver,  for  having  made  the  frame  for 
the   painting  on  panel   executed  b}^  Sandro  del  Botticelli  (^). 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  painting  is  the  abundance  of 
verdure,  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  every  sort  which  form 
three  niches  behind  the  Virgin  and  the  two  saints.  Latin  in- 
scriptions on  the  little  wall  of  coloured  marble  which  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  background,  describe  the  plants  in 
mystical  language.  More  shrubs  and  flowers  adorn  the  fore- 
ground, in  the  centre  of  which  we  see  a  large  receptacle  with 
a  metal  lid  against  which  leans  a  tiny  picture  of  the  Crucified, 
while  a  little  plate  is  shown  close  by.  The  throne  is  monu- 
mental and  richly  decorated  with  garlands  in  relief,  of  a  purely 
Florentine  style,  a  decoration  which  is  continued  on  the  top 
of  the  little  marble  wall.  The  two  saints  appear  to  stand 
on  a  wall. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  picture  is  the  Infant  Christ 
Whose  head  and  rather  plump  little  body  are  executed  with 
a  rare  perfection.  The  type  of  the  Virgin,  compared  with  that 
of  the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece,  has  undergone  a  slight  change; 
it  is  of  a  more  elongated  shape  and  recalls  some  of  those  of 
the  previous  painting.  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  less  ascetic  than 
the  one  we  have  just  examined.  Nothing  in  this  represent- 
ation recalls  Donatello's  Magdalene;  it  reminds  us  rather  of 
the  St.  John  in  bronze  in  Siena.  Also  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
has  certain  characteristics  which  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  bronze  statuary;  the  feet,  the  features  and  the  hair  of 
the  beard  show,  even  more  strongly  than  in  the  figure  of 
the  Baptist,  that  hard  and  minute  technique  which  we  remarked 
in  some  of  the  figures  of  the  S.  Barnaba  panel.  This  figure 
of  the  venerable  Evangelist  is  very  long  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  artist  has  made  unusual  efforts  to  produce  a  graceful 
effect. 

I  should  like  to  mention  here  a  few  works  which,  from  a 
stylistic  point  of  view,  seem  to  approach  these  two   panels. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  two  portraits,  the  last  we  have 
from  the  hand  of  Sandro,  who  gradually  gave  up  secular 
painting.    One    of  them  is  that  representing  Lorenzo  Loren- 

(1)  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  136,  who  explains  also  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  gold  florins. 
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Fig.  85.   Botticelli,   Portrait  of  Lorenzo  Lorenzano.  Johnson  Collection, 

Philadelphia. 

zano  in  the  Johnson  collection,  Philadelphia  (fig.  85)  (\);  the 
other  is  the  portrait  of  a  young  man  which  passed  from  the 

(^)  Berenson,  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Paintings,  p.  29.  A.  Venturi, 
L'Arte,  1908,  p.  135. 
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Hamilton  collection  into  that  of  Mr.  Clarence  Macka}^  New 
York  (^).  He  is  depicted  wearing  a  bonnet  and  a  rather  smart 
doublet,  and  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  a  refined  per- 
son; his  face  is  very  long,  his  head  is  bent  to  one  side  and 
in  rather  an  affected  gesture,  he  places  a  sensitive  and  beautiful 
hand  on  his  chest. 

As  for  the  other  portrait  it  is  important  to  know  that  in 
1479  Lorenzo  Lorenzano  while  still  quite  young  was  pro- 
fessor of  logic  at  the  university  of  Pisa;  then  in  1483  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  physics  and  in  1487  became  professor 
of  medicine,  in  which  science  he  gained  an  extraordinary 
renown.  He  committed  suicide  in  1502  (^).  We  know  that 
he  started  his  career  as  a  protege  of  the  Medici  and  this 
portrait  reveals  to  us  that  Botticelli  was  still  more  or  less 
connected  with  this  family.  Mr.  Berenson  thinks  that  this 
interesting  portrait  was  executed  about  1490  and  this  is  quite 
possible  on  account  of  the  stylistic  correspondences  with  certain 
figures  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  which  dates  from  this 
year  and  with  which  we  shall  deal  later  on. 

A  panel  which  belongs  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada, 
Ottawa  and  which  was  sent  over  for  the  Exhibition  of  ItaHan 
Painting  held  in  London  a  few  months  ago  (January  and 
February  1930)  shows  the  nude  half-length  figures  of  the 
child  St.  John  and  the  Infant  Christ,  the  former  affection- 
ately holding  the  little  Saviour  (fig.  86).  This  painting  is 
characterized  by  that  incisive  drawing  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  last  mentioned  works. 

In  the  predella  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  of  1490  there 
is  an  Annunciation  (fig.  95)  which  in  type  corresponds  with 
a  certain  number  of  small  panels  representing  this  subject- 
I  dare  not  affirm  that  they  were  all  executed  prior  to  1490 
but  I  think  that  the  greater  number,  if  not  all  of  them,  date 
from  between  1485  and  this  year. 

An  Annunciation  in  which  each  of  the  two  figures  kneels 


(1)  Berenson,  Art  in  America,  192 1,  p.  26;  International  Studio,  Dec. 
1929,  frontispiece. 

(-)  L.  Dorez,  in  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  franc,  d'hist.  de  la  medicine,. 
1907  (Berenson). 
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Fig.  86.  Botticelli,  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John.  National  Gallery  of  Canada, 

Ottawa. 

Photo  Cooper. 
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in  a  tondo  is  preserved  in  the  Corsini  Galler}^,  Florence  (^). 
These  panels,  like  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  S.  Barnaba 
altar-piece,  must  have  occupied  a  secondary  place  because 
they  are  executed  in  a  very  hasty  manner.  In  the  Kestner 
Museum,  Hanover,  we  find  another  Annunciation  in  which 
the  Virgin  and  the  angel  kneel  ver}^  near  one  another;  a 
nun  is  shown  in  adoration  in  the  foreground  while  in  the 
background  a  beautiful  doorway  gives  access  to  the  Virgin's 
bed  chamber;  a  similar  doorway  is  seen  to  the  side  (-). 
In  style  as  well  as  in  feeling  these  figures  closel}'  approach 
those  of  the  principal  panel  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
of  1490. 

The  two  figures  of  the  Annunciation  kneeling  in  the  interior 
of  a  Florentine  church  of  the  15th  century  are  represented 
on  a  little  panel  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Huldschinsky 
collection,  Berlin,  but  has  since  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Philip 
Lehmann,  New  York.  Although  a  much  earlier  date  has  some- 
times been  proposed  for  this  little  panel,  I  think  that  that 
of  between  1485  and  1490  suggested  by  Wilhelm  von  Bode(^) 
is  certainly  correct.  Very  beautiful  are  the  figures  of  the 
Annunciation  depicted  on  two  separate  panels,  originally  in 
the  Stroganofif  collection  now  in  the  Hermitage  of  Petrograd, 
in  which  the  angel  flies  towards  the  earth  which  he  has  just 
touched  with  the  tip  of  one  of  his  toes;  the  Virgin,  a  book 
in  one  hand  and  the  other  hand  pressed  against  her  breast, 
inclines  before  him ;  in  type  she  resembles  that  of  the  works 
executed  between  1490  and  1500.  As  Mr.  Lazareff",  who  was 
the  first  to  publish  this  picture,  observes,  the  SS.  Jerome  and 
Dominic  which  form  part  of  this  painting  are  certainly  not 
from  the  hand  of  BotticeHi;  in  fact  the  latter  of  the  two 
figures  is  decidedly  mediocre  (■*). 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  a  private  collection  in  Germany 
another  little  Annunciation  on  two  panels,  which  shows  the 


(^)  A.   Venturi,  Grandi  artisti  italiani,  Milan,  no  date,  p.  49. 
(-)  A.   Venturi,  L'Arte,  192 1,  p.  137,  The  Same,    Grandi  artisti,  p.  35. 
(^)  Bode,  Jahrb.  K.  Preus.  Kunstsamml.,  XXVII,  p   245. 
(*)  Lazareff,  Burlington  Magazine,  1924,  p.  119.  F^«/«r/,  Studi  del  Vero, 
p.  41,  attributes  also  these  two  figures  of  saints  to  Botticelli. 
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Figs.  87—88.  Botticelli,  Annunciation.  Private  Collection. 
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room  of  the  Virgin,  who  kneels  before  a  lectern  (figs.  87,  88). 
Again  I  think  it  is  a  work  that  Botticelli  must  have  executed 
after  the  year  1490. 

Of  the  Annunciation  in  the  Louis  Hyde  collection,  Glenn 
Falls,  U.  S.  A.,  I  know  only  the  reproduction  given  by  Professor 
Yashiro;  the  mystical  event  takes  place  in  the  open  portico 
of  a  church,  beyond  which  some  trees  are  visible. 

The  architectural  element  is  very  important  in  a  panel,  still 
representing  the  same  subject,  in  the  galler}^  of  Glasgow 
(No.  124)  (^),  in  which  the  two  figures  seem  very  tiny,  placed, 
as  they  are,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  portico  of  a  church 
(fig.  89).  The  angel  Gabriel  advances  rapidly,  hardly  touching 
the  ground ;  the  Virgin  who,  with  a  sad  and  submissive 
movement,  has  just  risen  from  a  chair,  recalls  some  of  the 
angels  in  the  Nativity  of  1500  in  the  National  Gallery  and  I 
think  that  this  little  panel  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  others. 

For  the  greater  part  these  small  pictures  are  of  a  grayish 
tone  without  much  colour,  sometimes  even  they  are  rather 
sketchy. 

Regarding  the  large  panel  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(figs.  90 — 93)  there  exist  documents  which  provide  us  with 
almost  the  exact  date  of  execution.  In  1488  the  silk  weavers 
voted  that  their  corporation  should  pay  the  yearly  sum  of  40 
piccoli  lire  for  the  restoration  and  decoration  of  the  chapel  of  S. 
Eligius  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco,  where  mass  was  said  for  their 
dead.  A  further  expenditure  of  100  gold  ducats  would  be  made 
for  the  altar-piece.  In  April  1490  the  work  was  not  yet  finished 
but  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  altar  was  in  all  probabilit}' 
consecrated  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
retable  was  already  finished  or  approaching  completion  (^). 
Albertini,  Billi,  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  and  Vasari  saw  it  in 
the  church.  Cinelli  and  other  writers  of  the  17th  century 
describe  it  as  being  in  the  chapter-house. 

Above,  in  rays  of  light  surrounded  by  cherubims  and  angels 
dancing  and  scattering  flowers  on  the  clouds,  God  the  Father, 


(^)  R.  Fry,   Burlington  Magazine,  XXXV,  1919,  p.  i.  Burlington  Fine 
Arts    Club    Exhibition   of  Florentine   Painting  before  1500,  1920,  pi.  21, 
(-)  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 
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Fig.  89.  Botticelli,  Annunciation.  Gallery,  Glasgow. 


tl^ 


wearing  a  pontifical  tiara  and  bestowing  a  blessing,  is  seated 
in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
who  inclines  before  Him,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast. 
Below  are  the  large  figures  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  making 
a  gesture  towards  heaven  where  he  seems  to  see  the  mystic 
event,  St.  Augustine  writing  in  a  book,  St.  Jerome  looking 
heavenward   and   St.  Eligius,  whose  gaze  is  turned  towards 
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Fig.  90.  Botticelli,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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Fig.  91.  Detail  of  fig.  90 


the  spectator.  Between  these  figures  we  catch  glimpses  of  a 
landscape. 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  much  of  this  painting  was 
left  to  Botticelli's  helpers  but  Professor  Yashiro  has  once  more 
protested  against  this  opinion.  Obviously  it  is  not  a  very 
pleasing  picture   but  the  heads  and  the  hands  are  painted 
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Fig.  92,  Detail  of  fig.  90. 


Photo  Brogi. 


with  so  much  virtuosity  that  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  of  Botticelli's  pupils  ever  acquired  such  perfection. 
It  is  true  that  we  again  observe  that  hardness  of  execution, 
akin  to  the  work  of  an  engraver,  which  in  this  case  is  even 
more  pronounced  but  this  can  only  be  considered  as  a  further 
development  of  a  tendency  we  have  noted  in  earlier  works. 
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Fig.  93.  Detail  of  fig.  90. 


Photo  Brogi, 


The  angels  are  graceful  and  full  of  life  and  are  without  any 
doubt  from  the  master's  own  hand;  compared  with  them, 
however,  the  other  figures  are  rather  apathetic.  The  poorest 
part  of  the  picture  is,  I  think,  the  draping  of  all  the  figures 
which,  although  it  is  not  lacking  in  relief,  is  none  the  less 
angular  and  does  not  mould  the  forms,  and  it  may  very  well 
be  that  it  is  here  we  have  to  look  for  the  hand  of  a  helper, 
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as  well  as  in  the  land- 
scape which  is  of  about 
the  same  standard  of 
painting.  It  is  one  of 
the  rare  pictures 
by  Botticelli  which, 
except  for  the  angelic 
figures,  has  really  no 
charm.  The  colours 
are  cold  and  clear. 

Perhaps  very  large 
pictures,  which  were 
never  one  of  Botti- 
celli's strong  points, 
became  even  more 
tedious  to  him  after  he 
had  passed  the  age  ot 
maturity.  This  and  the 
following  are  the  last 
of  his  paintings  of  any 
size  and  he  lived  stillfor 
another  twenty  years. 
The  five  little 
panels  of  the  predella 
(Uffizi,  No.  8389)  of 
the  Coronation  ot 
the  Virgin,  however, 
are  delightful.  They 
represent  St.  John  on 
the  rocky  island 
of  Patmos,  busily 
. w)  writing ;  St.  Augustine 
in  his  cell  seated  on 
a  chest  before  a  table 
on  which  he  is  about 
to  write  but  for  the 
moment  looks  at  his  pen;  St.  Eligius  working  at  his  anvil  on 
the  shoe  of  a  white  horse;  St.  Jerome  in  a  landscape  near  a  rock 
beating  his  chest  (fig.  94)  and  lastl}^  the  Annunciation  (fig.  95) 
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which  I  have  already 
included  in  the  group 
of  paintings  repre- 
senting this  subject. 
In  a  room,  through  the 
open  door  of  which 
a  landscape  is  visible, 
the  angel  bending  one 
knee  bestows  a  bles- 
sing on  the  Virgin 
who,  seated  on  a  low 
chair,  holds  a  book  in 
one  hand,  having 
brought  the  other 
hand  to  her  breast. 

Another  picture 
which  dates  from  the 
year  1490  is  the 
Annunciation  in  the 
Uffizi  (No.  1608,  fig. 
96).  It  is  a  fairly 
large  panel  and  was 
executed  for  the 
chapel  which  the 
Guardi  had  construct- 
ed in  the  church  of 
Cestello.  The  build- 
ing which  began  in 
March  1489  was 
finished  in  June  1490. 
The  picture  was 
probably  executed 
at  this  moment  or 
very  soon  after.  After 
having  been  lost  for 
some  time,  it  was 
discovered  in  1872  in  a  Httle  country  chapel. 

When    Botticelli    painted    this  picture,   he  obviously 
vividly  in  mind  the  composition  of  an  Annunciation  that 
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Filippo  Lippi  executed  in  1437,  that  is  to  say  more  than 
half  a  century  earlier.  It  is  the  Annunciation  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Florence  (^)  in  which,  as  here,  the  angel  holds  a  lily  as 
he  kneels  before  the  Virgin  who  turns  from  a  lectern  before 
which  she  had  been  standing  reading.  Through  the  open 
door  at  the  back  we  see  in  the  earlier  picture  a  garden, 
while  here  we  see  a  landscape  with  some  Gothic  buildings 
in  the  distance,  but  in  both  cases  a  solitary  tree  is  show  in 
the  foreground. 

It  is  just  in  comparing  the  older  example  with  Botticelli's 
picture  that  we  observe  to  what  extent  the  conceptions  of 
beauty  of  line  have  caused  alterations  in  the  painting  of  the 
later  master.  The  angel  bending  low  springs  forward  with 
a  great  bound,  his  garments  floating  behind.  The  curve  of 
the  body  of  the  Virgin  who,  nearly  kneeling  in  one  direction 
turns  herself  right  back,  is  of  a  studied  complexity  but  I 
must  admit  that  I  find  it  very  charming.  The  incHnation  of 
the  head  and  the  movement  of  the  arm  accentuate  the  too 
finical  expression  of  sadness,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
sentimental  features  of  the  face. 

All  this  has  not  passed  into  the  realm  of  exaggeration  or  of 
bad  taste  for  which  reason  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  hold 
Botticelli  responsible  for  at  least  the  drawing  and  the  execution 
of  the  faces  and  the  hands  but,  as  in  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  the  figures  are  draped  somewhat  clumsily  and  the 
material,  which  seems  to  be  crumpled  rather  than  modelled, 
does  not  mould  the  bodies.  The  colours  are  very  ordinary 
including  reds  and  blues  without  any  transparency.  Mr.  Home 
thought  that  it  was  a  school  work  and  assigned  to  Botticelli 
only  a  portion  of  the  preliminary  cartoon.  Morelli  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  entire  cartoon  was  by  the  master.  Bode 
believes  that  Botticelli  alone  executed  the  work  while  Professor 
Yashiro  gives  him  the  conception  and  the  composition. 

The  lower  border  of  the  frame  is  decorated  with  a  figure 
of  Christ  half  risen  from  His  tomb  and  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Guardi  family. 

The    charmmg    little    picture    in   the   Uffizi   (No.    1473)  of 


{')  V.  Vol.  X,  fig.  250. 
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St.  Augustine  writing  (fig.  97)  shows  in  the  type  of  the  face 
and  in  the  hardness  of  the  technique,  with  sharp  effects  of 
relief,  so  much  resemblance  to  the  two  bearded  saints  of  the 
S.  Barnaba  altar-piece  and  the  figure  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 


Fig.  96.  Botticelli,  Annunciation.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Anderson. 


foot  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  that  I  see  no  reason  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Home,  and  more  particularly  with  Professor 
Yashiro,  who  places  it  towards  1499  and  it  seems  unlikely,  that 
so  many  years  separate  it  from  those  panels  w^hich  were  exe- 
cuted about  1485  and  1490.  The  saint  faces  the  spectator  and 
seems  to  write  in  a  little  book  copying  from  another;  some 
torn  pages  have  been  thrown  on  the  floor;  a  raised  curtain 
reveals  the  niche  in  which  the  saint  is  seated.  Above  we  see 
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some  relief  decorations  of  a  classical  style,  but  that  immediately 
behind  the  Holy  Doctor  represents  the  Virgin  (^). 

The  same  minuteness  of  technique  is  observed  also  in  some 
other  paintings  which,  however,  seem  to  be  of  slightly  later 
date.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  little  panel  of  the  last  com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Altman  col- 
lection, passed  into  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York 
(fig.  98).  Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  Capponi  and  Farinola 
collections  (^)  and  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano,  at  the  end  of  his 
passage  on  Botticelli,  mentions  a  St.  Jerome  among  the  ver}^ 
beautiful  little  pictures  by  the  master.  Morelli  was,  in  more 
recent  times,  the  first  to  claim  it  for  Botticelli;  before  his  day 
it  was  thought  to  be  by  Castagno  and  von  Bode  beheved  it  to 
be  a  copy  of  a  little  panel  in  the  Palazzo  Balbi  in  Genoa, 
which  he  ascribed  to  Fifippino,  but  which  on  the  contrar}^ 
seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the  picture  now  in  New  York,  as  is 
also  a  painting  once  in  the  Abdy  collection,  Paris.  In  a  little 
chapel,  the  walls  of  which  seem  to  be  of  plaited  straw,  we 
see  the  old  saint  supported  by  two  monks;  a  priest,  followed 
by  two  choir-boys  each  carrying  a  candle,  puts  the  host  in 
St.  Jerome's  month.  A  very  profound  religious  feeling  emanates 
from  this  little  picture  in  which  each  figure  takes  such  an 
intense  part  in  the  action.  As  Mr.  Home  observes,  the  artist 
has  exaggerated  the  size  of  the  saint's  head  out  of  proportion 
to  his  body,  but  that  is  sometimes  a  characteristic  of  very 
old  people.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  Botticelli  has  depicted 
very  large  heads  in  some  other  works  of  this  period.  The 
lines  of  the  draperies  and  the  folds  of  the  garments  are  long 
and  straight  and  do  not  give  much  shape  to  the  bodies  but 
this  is  a  typical  feature  of  the  works  of  the  last  phase  of 
Botticelli's  activity. 

A  painting  which,  although  somewhat  different,  none  the 
less   reveals  many  styhstic   analogies,   is   ''the  Calumny"  in 


(^)  Vasari,  who  attributes  this  picture  to  Fra  Filippo,  informs  us  that 
it  was  in  the  collection  of  Bernardo  Vecchietti,  but  Borghini,  in  speaking 
of  this  collection,  tells  us  that  it  possessed  a  Botticelli.  In  1767  an  English 
painter  of  the  name  of  Ignatius  Hugford  lent  it  as  a  work  of  Fra  Filippo 
to  an  exhibition  of  ancient  art.  Home,  op.  cit ,  p.  263. 
('-)  Home,  Burlington  Magazine,  XXVIII,  1915  — 16,  p.  45. 
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Fig.  97.  Botticelli,  St.  Augustine.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Alinari. 
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Fig.  98.    Botticelli,   the   Communion   of  St.  Jerome.  Altman '  Collection, 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  Museum  photo.. 

the  Uffizi  (figs.  99—101)  (^).  The  date  of  1494  proposed  by 
Mr.  Home  seems  to  me  more  likely  than  that  of  i49r_sug- 
gested  by  Professor  Yashiro. 


(1)  Schubring,  op.  cit.,  pi.  310, 
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Fig.  loi.  Detail  of  fig.  99. 


Photo  Brogi. 


personifies  Truth,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  artist 
to  have  avoided  giving  her  a  place  in  the  picture.  I  think, 
hov^ever,  that  the  enormous  difference  which  exists  between 
the  nude  figure  in  the  Birth  of  Venus  and  this  personifica- 
tion points  to  a  marked  change  in  the  master's  psychology; 
it  might  be  said  that  he  painted  this  figure  of  Truth  without 
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any   pleasure   and   with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  sen- 
suousness. 

The  subject  of  the  painting  is  that  treated  by  Apelles,  and 
Alberti  in  his  "De  Pictura"  repeats  the  description  which 
the  classical  author  Lucianus  gives  of  this  picture  which 
Apelles  executed  for  the  king  of  Egypt.  Moreover,  other 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  have  made  attempts  to  reconstruct 
this  work  {^). 

Botticelli  places  his  composition  in  a  hall  with  open  arches 
and  with  a  very  elaborate  decoration  of  statues  and  reliefs 
of  classical  style,  the  subjects  of  which  are  often  borrowed 
from  mythology.  The  statues,  however,  show  a  decided  domin- 
ation of  Florentine  art,  thus  for  example  one  would  say 
that  the  warrior  in  the  centre  had  been  inspired  by  Castagno's 
Pipo  Spano  while  the  first  figure  to  the  right  recalls  Dona- 
tello's  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath. 
*  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  a  young  man,  almost  nude, 
making  a  gesture  of  entreaty,  is  being  dragged  by  the  hair 
of  his  head  by  Calumny;  Treason  and  Deceit  decorate  with 
flowers  the  hair  of  Calumny  whom  Envy,  in  the  form  of  a 
pale  and  sickly  young  man,  leads  before  the  royal  judge  in 
whose  ears,  "which  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Midas", 
Ignorance  and  Suspicion  whisper  their  accusations.  To  the 
other  side  an  old  woman  in  rags  looking  at  the  nude  figure 
of  Truth  personifies  Remorse. 

The  picture  expresses  a  very  deep  sense  of  tragedy.  The 
action  is  full  of  frenzy  and  all  the  figures  seem  to  be  in  a 
great  hurry  to  destroy  the  innocent  young  man.  The  faces 
are  sorrowful  and  extremely  worried  looking.  It  is  more 
especially  the  sadness  of  the  malicious  stupidity  of  mankind 
that  Botticelli  has  wished  to  portray.  There  is  an  unwholesome 
note  in  this  picture  which,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  we  have  from  Botticelli's  brush.  This  passion  and 
moral  disquietude  have  incited  him  to  create  forms  which  are 
even  finer  and  more  nervous  than  usual  while  the  deep  warm 
^      colouring  is  enamel-like  in  its  effect. 


(1)  R.  Fors/er,  Die  Verleumdung  des  Apelles  in  der  Renaissance,  Jahrb. 
der  K.  Preus.  Kun^tsamml.,  VIII,  p.  29. 
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Fig.  102.  Botticelli,  Transfiguration  and  Saints.  Pallavicini  Collection,  Rome. 

Photo  JNlinist.  della  Pubbl.  Istr. 


According  to  Vasari,  Botticelli  presented  this  picture  to  his 
friend  Antonio  Segni  and  the  Aretine  biographer  even  gives  us 
the  epigram  which  Segni  wrote  in  connexion  with  this  painting. 

Almost   contemporary  with   the   Calumny  but  much    less 
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beautiful  is  the  little  triptych  representing  in  the  centre  the 
Transfiguration  and  to  the  sides  SS.  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
which  belongs  to  Prince  Pallavicini,  Rome  (fig.  102)  (^).  The 
Saviour  is  depicted  in  an  aureole  of  light  raising  His  hands, 
which  seem  to  be  far  too  large,  in  a  rather  ungraceful  gesture; 
the  movement  which  Moses  and  Eliah,  who  stand  alongside, 
make  with  their  hands  is  also  a  little  clumsy.  The  three  disciples 
who  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground  move  and  gesti- 
culate in  a  violent  manner,  while  the  two  Fathers  of  the  Church 
seated  in  their  cells  on  the  little  lateral  panels  also  make 
agitated  movements  with  their  hands,  but  of  all  the  figures 
St.  Augustine  is  certainl}^  the  most  beautiful.  We  notice 
here  again,  except  in  the  figure  of  Christ,  the  heavy  draperies 
and  the  hardness  of  the  folds,  in  fact  some  of  the  figures  are 
decidedly  ungraceful. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Yashiro,  however,  that  tliese 
works  should  be  placed  as  late  as  1499  although  they  cer- 
tainly are  productions  of  the  years  when  Sandro  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  sermons  ot  Savonarola,  whose  mysticism  he 
reproduces  in  these  panels.  Another  such  work  is  the  "Ecce 
Homo"  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.  showings 
under  a  baldaquin,  a  half-length  figure  of  Christ  Who,  with 
the  Crown  of  thorns  on  His  head,  raises  one  hand  in  bene- 
diction and  with  the  other  hand  points  to  the  wound  in  His 
side  (^).  This  little  painting,  with  which  time  has  not  dealt 
too  kindly,  is  executed  on  canvas  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  small  processional  banner.  The  representation  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  on  the  panel  of  Detroit,  only  the 
Redeemer  in  type  is  much  more  reminiscent  of  the  ascetic 
and  infinitely  sad  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  the  S.  Barnaba  altar- 
piece.  The  drawing  of  the  face  is  of  such  a  masterly  perfection 
that  we  need  think  of  no  other  hand  than  that  of  Botticelli 
in  connexion  with  this  picture. 

In  paintings  of  the  Madonna  executed  during  the  same 
years,  the  change  in  the  artist's  mentality  is  less  evident, 
probably    because    his    type    of  the  Virgin  had  become  too 


(^)  De  Nicola,  Revue  de  Tart,  Feb.  1912.   Ventttri,  L'Arte,  1924,  p.  191. 
O  R.  van  Marie,  International  Studio,  Oct.  1928,  p.  2r. 
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fixed    for    him    to    create    another    which  was  anything  but 
beautiful  and  charming. 

Not    much    later    than    1490    is    I    think  the  tondo  in  the 
Ambrosiana,  Milan,  in  which  the  Virgin  kneels  on  the  ground 


Fig.  103.    Botticelli,   Adoration   of  the  Child.  Gardner  Museum,  Boston. 


and  looks  at  the  little  Jesus  Whom  an  angel  leads  towards 
her;  two  other  angels  hold  aside  the  curtains  of  a  baldaquin 
revealing  a  view  of  a  lake  and  some  hills.  The  draperies 
of  the  Virgin  recall  a  little  those  of  the  figures  of  the  An- 
nunciation in  the  Uffizi,  while  there  are  other  features  which 
call  to  mind  earlier  works  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
For  instance,  a  baldaquin  is  depicted  in  the  S.  Barnaba 
retable,   a  vase  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground  in 
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the  Madonna  between  the  two  SS.  John  in  BerHn  w^hich 
dates  from  1485  and  the  angels  closely  resemble  those  which 
surround  God  the  Father  and  the  Virgin  in  the  Coronation 
of  about  1490,  but  the  precise  and  minute  technique  leads  us 
to  believe  that  this  panel  was  executed  at  a  still  later  date. 
Mr.  Home  thinks  it  possible  that  this  might  be  the  painting 
which  Vasari  describes  as  being  in  the  priors^  chapel  of 
Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli  in  Florence. 

A  slight  difference  in  the  type  of  the  Virgin  is  seen  in  the 
shape  of  the  head  which  is  rounder,  and  larger  above,  with 
a  very  prominent  forehead.  That  we  have  here  a  type  w^hich 
the  artist  seems  to  have  created  at  this  moment  of  his  career 
is  rendered  evident  by  the  fact  that  we  meet  with  it  in  four 
other  Madonnas  of  this  period,  one  a  tondo  in  the  Gardner 
collection,  Boston,  the  second  a  little  picture  formerly  in  the 
Haseltine  collection,  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  New  York. 
The  latter  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  Florentine  art  prior 
to  the  15th  century,  which  was  organized  by  the  Burlington 
Club  (No.  12).  Mr.  Home  denies  that  Botticelli  was  the  author 
of  these  two  paintings  which  he  classifies  as  school  productions 
with  pieces  here  and  there  from  the  master's  hand.  Wilhelm 
von  Bode  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter  of  the  two  is  the 
work  of  an  assistant.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case  because 
I  find  in  these  two  paintings  very  evident  points  of  contact 
with  other  works  by  Botticelli.  In  the  Boston  tondo  (fig.  103) 
in  which,  against  a  landscape  background  visible  through  the 
ruins  of  a  house,  the  Virgin  kneels  in  adoration  before  the 
Infant  Christ  towards  Whom  St.  Joseph  bends  and  seems  to 
raise  from  the  ground,  we  notice  that  minuteness  of  execution 
in  the  faces  which  characterized  the  works  of  towards  1490;  the 
treatment  of  the  head  of  St.  Joseph  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
two  bearded  saints  in  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  drape-> 
ries,  however,  are  executed  in  another  and  much  larger  manner, 
those  also  of  the  two  shepherds  to  the  right,  and  it  was 
doubtless  this  part  of  the  picture  that  Botticelli  left  to  a  pupil. 
The  colours  are  bright  but  there  is  no  refinement  in  the 
gradation  of  the  tints. 

The   manner   of  execution  of  the  little  painting  belonging 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Last  Communion 
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of  St.  Jerome ;  we  notice  the  same  long  and  rigid  lines  especially 
in  the  figure  of  the  little  St.  John,  and  the  same  roughish 
technique.  As  in  the  case  of  the  old  saint  receiving  the 
host,  the  head  of  the  Madonna  seems  abnormally  large.  The 
Child  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  other  Infant  Christs 
in  Botticelli's  works.  The  low  wall  which  forms  part  of  the 
background  is  adorned  with  reliefs  of  classical  appearance 
like  those  in  the  little  panel  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  UfTizi  and 
in  that  of  the  Calumny;  the  rocky  background  also  is  a  feature 
we  have  found  in  several  of  Botticelli's  predella  panels  of 
about  1490. 

The  third  of  these  paintings  is  again  a  tondo  which  has 
come  to  light  quite  recently  (^).  Formerly  it  belonged  to  an 
obscure  little  French  collection  and  now  is  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Wildenstein,  Paris.  Here  the  Virgin  is  represented 
alone,  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  Child  Who  lies  on 
the  ground.  Around  these  figures  there  are  some  ruined 
buildings  in  which  we  see  the  ass  and  the  ox.  It  is  an 
extremely  fine  specimen  of  this  particular  instance  of  the 
master's  activity. 

The  fourth  painting  in  this  manner  is  a  highly  important 
tondo  belonging  to  Baron  Lazzaroni  and  preserved  in  his 
house  in  Rome  (^).  Against  a  background  of  a  small  piece 
of  a  landscape  and  much  sky,  the  Virgin  clasps  to  her  breast 
the  Child  Who  stands  on  her  knee  and  embraces  her,  their 
heads  affectionately  pressed  together.  Behind  Jesus,  St.  John, 
his  hands  folded,  looks  on  in  adoration. 

Mr.  Epstein  of  Chicago  has  a  little  painting  of  the  Virgin 
seated  in  a  landscape  between  two  angels  which  bears  a 
fairly  close  stylistic  connexion  with  the  last  mentioned  works. 
This  is  true  also  of  a  fragment  of  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
showing  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  knee  and  a  part 
of  St.  Joseph  which  belonged  to  the  Edward  Simon  collection 
in  Berlin  (^). 


(^)  Mayer,  op.  cit. 

(2)  A.  Veniuriy  op.  cit.,  pi.  187.  TheSamey  Vita  Artistica,  January,  1926,  p.  2. 
(^)  No.  6  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Simon  sale  which  took  place  in  Berlin 
in  October,   1929. 
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Two  little  panels  in  a  private  collection,  the  one  representing- 
the  Resurrection,  the  other  the  Noli  me  tangere,  seem  to 
me  to  be  productions  of  the  same  phase.  We  notice  here 
elongated  proportions  similar  to  those  of  the  Calunnia. 

In  his  most  mystic  manner  Botticelli  painted  still  three 
panels  of  considerable  importance.  The  master's  own  hand 
is  most  evident  in  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Prince  von  Lichnowsky  but  is  now 
found  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jules  Bache,  New  York 
(fig.  104)  (^).  The  surroundings  are  limited  to  the  walls  of  a 
square  niche,  two  steps  leading  up  to  it  and  a  stone  bench 
which  runs  along  the  wall.  The  two  principal  figures  are 
shown  much  in  the  same  attitudes  as  in  the  Coronation  of 
about  1490,  only  God  the  Father  does  not  bestow  a  blessing 
but  with  both  hands  places  the  crown  on  the  Virgin's  head; 
kneeling  below  are  SS.  Antony  Abbot,  John  the  Baptist^ 
Julian,  a  beautiful  and  elegant  knight  with  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  and  St.  Francis.  In  all  these  figures  we  observe 
that  tendency  towards  long  straight  lines  and  rigid  curves 
which  we  have  already  noted  in  other  works  of  this  period. 

From  the  years  immediately  prior  to  1500  date  two  very 
doleful  paintings  of  the  Pieta,  one  of  which,  that  preserved 
in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Gallery,  Milan,  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
other  which  is  found  in  the  Altere  Pinakothek  of  Munich  and 
in  which  we  see  only  an  interpretation,  and  not  a  very  skilful 
one,  of  Sandro's  art. 

The  agglomeration  of  figures  in  the  picture  in  Milan  (fig.  105) 
Is  not  usual  in  the  art  of  Botticelli  who,  all  the  same,  executed 
at  least  the  cartoon  for  this  work.  The  personages  are  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  formed  by  Nicodemus 
holding  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  three  nails  of  the 
Crucifixion;  a  little  lower  down  we  see  St.  John  leaning  in  a 
strange  manner  on  the  swooning  Virgin.  The  naked  body  of 
Christ,  Whose  face  is  more  expressive  of  sleep  than  of  death 
and  suffering,  forms  an  almost  horizontal  line.  A  woman,  who, 
in  type  and  movement  recalls  the  Virgins  of  the  Coronations^ 


(^)  A  Catalogue  of  Paintings  in  the  Collection  of  Jules  S.  Bache,  New- 
York  (privately  printed),  1929,  A.  L.  Mayer,  Pantheon.  1930.  p.  537. 
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Fig.  104.  Botticelli,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Bache  Collection,  New  York. 
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approaches  her  face  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  Grief  and  sorrow 
are  expressed  in  all  the  faces,  except  that  of  the  Saviour, 
and  in  all  the  attitudes.  The  almost  prostrate  figure  of  the 
Virgin  is  not  without  grandeur.  Yet  nowhere  in  this  painting 
have  I  been  able  to  discover  Botticelli's  own  hand.  The 
execution  is  not  very  refined  and  the  colours  are  somewhat 
vulgar.  None  the  less  the  author  of  this  painting  has  seized 
to  a  nicety  the  spirit  of  Botticelli's  art,  or  perhaps  Botticelli 
supervised  the  execution  so  closely  that  the  work  has  become 
impregnated  with  his  mentality. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  Pieta  at  Munich 
among  the  master's  own  works  and  I  even  doubt  whether 
the  rough  sketch  is  by  Botticelli,  because,  as  Mr.  Home 
observes,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Sandro  executed  the 
cartoon,  the  composition  is  completely  lacking  in  dramatic 
unity.  Obviously  some  of  the  figures  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  painting  in  Milan,  such  as  that  of  the  Virgin  and, 
less  definitely,  that  of  the  woman  mourning  at  the  feet  of 
Christ.  But  the  composition  here  is  shown  in  breadth  and  in 
spite  of  the  strained  movement  of  Christ's  body  which  replaces 
the  somewhat  too  comfortable  position  of  the  other  painting, 
there  is  no  trace  of  that  violent  and  concentrated  action  we 
noticed  in  the  panel  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli,  the  saints  in  the 
background  in  particular  are  very  feeble;  the  entire  picture 
lacks  style  and  the  technique  seems  in  a  certain  way  to  belong 
to.  a  period  posterior  to  Botticelli's  activities.  Mr.  Berenson's 
attribution  (^)  to  RafifaeUino  del  Garbo,  although  Mr.  Home 
doubts  it,  seems  to  me  in  all  probability  exact,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  work.  It  is  difiicult  to  understand  how  MoreUi 
could  ever  have  ascribed  this  painting  to  Botticelli's  own 
hand,  and  still  more  surprising  is  the  appreciation  of  Professor 
Yashiro,  who  not  only  holds  Botticelli  responsible  for  the 
work  but  even  expresses  his  admiration  of  it  and  for  once 
I  think  that  the  adaptable  and  penetrating  mind  of  this 
oriental  critic  has  failed  in  discernment. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  Cook  collection,  Richmond,  and  if  Raflaellino  del  Garbo 


(^)  BerensoH,  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  I,  p.  84. 
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Fig.  105.   Manner  of  Botticelli,  Deposition.  Poldi  Pezzoli  Gallery,  Milan. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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worked  on  the  previous  picture,  it  seems  highly  probably 
that  he  had  a  share  also  in  the  execution  of  this  painting 
which,  besides,  Wilhelin  von  Bode  alone  still  ascribes  to 
Botticelli,  dating  it  from  about  1505.  The  Apostles  seated  in 
a  circle  round  a  little  platform  on  which  the  Virgin  kneels 
do  not  form  a  very  pleasing  composition.  Worse  still  are 
their  movements  and  nervous  gestures  which  are  very  un- 
graceful, as  are  also  the  forms.  The  spirit  of  Botticelli's  art 
is  here  exaggerated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  become  almost 
ridiculous.  There  are,  however,  some  beautiful  heads  which 
point  to  a  fairly  direct  inspiration  of  the  master. 

To  guide  us  in  the  further  development  of  Botticelli's  art 
we  have  the  mystic  Nativity  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
which  dates  from  1500.  This  is  probably  the  master's  swan 
song  although  he  was  only  about  fifty-six  years  old  when  he 
executed  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  laid  aside  his  brushes 
after  he  painted  this  picture  which,  besides,  bears  a  prophetic 
inscription  which  might  well  mark  the  end  of  the  artist's  career; 
after  this  Botticelli  gave  himself  up  to  eschatological  meditations 
which   can  be  associated  with  the  cruel  fate  of  Savonarola. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Botticelli,  in  spite  of  his 
admiration  of  the  Dominican  preacher,  remained  faithful  to 
the  Medici  until  the  flight  of  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  in  the 
second  half  of  1497.  This  is  highly  important  because,  as 
Mr.  Home  has  observed,  it  provides  us  with  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  illustrations  from  Dante  which  the  artist  exe- 
cuted for  this  prince,  whose  hurried  departure  probably  caused 
the  interruption  of  this  series  of  drawings. 

We  shall  return  to  these  sketches  later  on  when  dealing 
with  some  of  Botticelli's  other  drawings,  but  I  have  just  referred 
to  them  here  because  there  is  a  picture  from  the  master's 
hand  which  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is  compared 
with  these  Dantesque  illustrations.  It  is  the  ''Derelitta"  in  the 
collection  of  Prince  Pallavicini,  Rome  (fig.  106)  (^). 


(^)  Antoniewies,  op.  cit.  Schubrirtgf  op.  cit..  No.  312.  A.  VenturiyUAvie, 
1924,  p.  191.  Piccoli,  op.  cit.  Lesser,  op.  cit.,  suggests  that  its  author  might 
be  Ercole  di  Roberti.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  subject  represented  is 
"some  Christian  or  other  prisoner  awaiting  the  dread  moment  of  his 
martyrdom,  in  the  Coliseum  or  some  other  similar  arena." 
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Fig.  io6.   Botticelli,  the  so-called  Derelict.   Pallavicini  Collection,  Rome. 

Photo  Anderson. 

The  composition  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  Near  a  door 
which  opens  into  a  building  of  gray  stone,  a  person  is  seated 
on  a  bench  which  skirts  the  wall;  with  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands  she  weeps,  while  her  garments  are  scattered  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  door.  Signor  Piccoli  seems  to  have  at  last  found 
an  explanation  regarding  the  subject  of  this  painting,  which 
has  always  been  rather  puzzHng.  It  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Greek  mythology  and  bears  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Calumny  of  Apelles:  it  represents  Truth,  the 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,  chased  from  her  own  house. 
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The  authenticity  of  this  work  has  often  been  doubted  and 
quite  recently,  in  accounts  of  the  ItaHan  exhibition  held  in 
London,  it  has  once  more  been  declared  to  be  a  falsification 
executed  by  some  pre-Raphaelite.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  this  amazing  little  picture  at  close  range  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  a  work  by  Botticelli.  Yet,  it  has  to 
be  qualified  as  the  least  pictorial  of  all  the  master's  productions. 
It  is  a  work  composed  entirely  of  contours  and  it  will  be 
better  understood  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  coloured  drawing 
rather  than  as  a  picture.  The  illustrations  of  Dante,  which 
Botticelli  executed  towards  1497,  provide  us  with  the  key  to 
this  enigma.  Besides  an  analogy  in  the  soberness  of  the 
colouring,  we  find  the  same  somewhat  hasty  execution  and 
straight  lines  sketched  as  if  with  a  pen  and,  moreover,  I 
discover  quite  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  figure  in 
the  panel  of  the  Pallavicini  collection  and  the  old  man  seated 
to  the  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drawing  which  illustrates 
the  27th  canto  of  Dante's  Purgatory.  There  are,  besides, 
several  other  figures  seated  or  crouching  in  these  drawings 
which  offer  us  an  equally  strong  resemblance.  Another  point 
of  contact  between  the  picture  and  the  cycle  of  drawings 
is  found  in  the  shape  of  the  feet.  An  interesting  comparison 
might  still  be  made  between  the  wall  in  the  picture  and  that 
which  forms  the  background  in  the  illustration  of  the  loth  canto 
of  the  Inferno.  I  should  even  say  that  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  "Derelitta"  might  be  qualified  as  Dantesque.  An  inter- 
pretation of  this  violent  grief  outside  a  closed  door  might 
easily  be  found  in  some  passage  of  the  Divine  Comedy;  one 
might  even  see  in  it  the  quintessence  of  the  "Inferno". 

The  picture  of  Judith  who  advances  with  rather  an  affected 
gait,  carrying  a  sword  and  the  head  of  Holofernes,  which 
passed  from  the  von  Kaufmann  collection,  Berlin,  into  a  private 
collection  in  Amsterdam  (^),  also  manifests  some  connexion 
with  the  Dantesque  drawings  and  more  particularly  with  the 
Beatrice  who  accompanies  Dante  throughout  almost  all  the 
illustrations  of  the  ''Paradiso".  Towards  the  end  of  the  cycle 
the  figure  of  Beatrice  becomes  more  elongated,  consequently 

(1)  Frizzorii,  L' Arte,  1902,  p.  292.  Schubring,  op,  cit.,  No.  311. 
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more  closely  approaching  the  proportions  of  the  Judith  in  the 
collection  of  Amsterdam,  without,  however,  reaching  the  same 
degree  of  exaggeration.  Similar  forms  are  found  in  the  Nativity 
of  1500  and  some  other  works  of  the  last  years  of  Botticelli's 
activity,  which  makes  us  think  that  this  picture  might  be  of 
a  slightly  later  date  than  the  drawings. 

As  Mr.  Home  has  remarked,  the  drawing  lacks  firmness 
and  the  treatment  of  the  folds  is  a  little  over-done,  while 
Mr.  Berenson  is  of  the  opinion  that  only  part  of  the  picture 
is  by  Botticelli  although  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  admit  that 
another  hand  had  any  share  in  the  execution  of  such  a  small 
panel.  Instead  of  all  the  defects  which  Mr.  Home  discovered 
in  the  drawing,  I  see  in  this  painting,  which  I  believe  to  be 
entirely  by  Botticelli,  rather  a  peculiarly  pronounced  mannerism. 

The  subject  is  far  from  mystic  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  harmony  with  that  mentaHty  which  Botticelli  developed 
towards  this  period,  yet  he  had  a  special  liking  for  the  story 
of  Judith  and  treated  it  on  several  occasions. 

Executed  in  the  same  manner,  which,  chronologically 
speaking,  can  be  placed  between  the  drawings  of  about  1497 
and  the  Nativity  of  1500,  are  still  two  panels,  one  of  which, 
representing  the  history  of  Virginus,  is  preserved  in  the  Morelli 
collection  in  the  museum  of  Bergamo,  while  the  other  is  found  in 
the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston  (^).  Of  these  two  pictures  which 
once  might  have  made  a  pair,  the  former  is  decidedly  the  superior 
of  the  two  and  that  in  spite  of  a  too  thorough  cleaning 
and  a  certain  amount  of  restoration  which  it  has  undergone. 
Although  the  figures  are  much  smaller,  the  panel  at  Bergamo 
in  a  way  recalls  the  Calumny,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a  scene  of  justice.  The  architecture  is  very  elaborate, 
so  too  is  the  decoration  of  the  hall  where  we  see  two  pictures 
full  of  figures.  The  story  of  the  father  who  preferred  to  kill 
his  own  daughter  rather  than  see  her  dishonoured  is  told  in 
six  scenes  which  are  all  united  in  the  same  panel  and  for  this 
reason  the  picture  is  crowded  with  people  and  horses.  Morelli 
thought  that  this  painting  came  from  the  Vespucci  family. 

In  the  Boston  panel  which  was  formerly  in  the  Ashburton 


(^)  Mather,  op.  cit.  Rankin,  op.  c\i.  Schubring,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  304  and  305. 
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collection  there  is  a  little  less  confusion  (fig.  107).  The  archi- 
tecture for  the  greater  part  is  of  the  classical  style  interpreted, 
however,  by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  Renaissance.  We  see  an 
arch  in  the  centre,  a  statue  on  a  pillar  and  numerous  deco- 
rative reliefs  which  have  more  the  appearance  of  grisailles. 
The  action  is  divided  into  three  groups,  two  very  small  ones 
to  the  sides  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  principal 
dramatic  event,  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Lucretia  who 
has  killed  herself.  In  both  panels  we  notice  the  same  violent 
action,  the  same  nervous  movements  and  the  same  wild  gest- 
ures. The  tendency  to  make  the  figures  particularly  long  and 
graceful  is  not  evident  in  these  paintings. 

The  Nativity  of  1500  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1034) 
J  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Aldobrandini  family  in  Rome 
but  has  passed  through  the  Young  Ottley,  Brown  and  Fuller 
Maitland  collections,  is  the  most  mystic  of  all  Botticelli's  works 
(fig.  108).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  there  is  a  Greek 
inscription  which  Mr.  Home  has  translated  as  follows:  ''This 
picture  at  the  end  of  the  year  1500,  in  the  troubles  of  Italy, 
I,  Alessandro,  painted  in  the  half  time  after  the  time,  at  the 
time  of  the  fulfilment  (^)  of  the  nth  of  St.  John  in  the  second 
war(^)  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  loosing  of  the  devil  for  three 
and  a  half  years :  then  he  shall  be  chained  according  to  the 
twelfth,  and  we  shall  see  him  trodden  down  as  in  this  picture". 

We  need  not  go  into  Mr.  Home's  scientific  explanation 
of  these  obscure  phrases  which  reveal  only  one  thing  of  any 
real  interest  to  us,  namely  the  actual  mental  state  of  the  artist 
who  at  this  period  was  in  the  grip  of  Savonarolist  doctrines 
and  Apocalyptic  prophesies.  Doubtless  this  painting  was  meant 
to  represent  the  new  birth  of  Christ  as  equivalent  to  the 
revival  of  the  church  which  Savonarola  had  predicted. 

In  a  rocky  landscape  surrounded  by  trees  we  see  a  grotto 
before  which  the  Virgin,  under  a  little  shelter,  adores  the 
Infant  Christ  Who,  somewhat  agitated,  lies  on  the  ground, 
touched  by  the  breath  of  the  ass  and  the  ox.  To  the  left 
St.  Joseph  is  seated,  not  confortabl}^  but  in  a  pose  of  frenzied 

(^)  Diehl,  op.  cit.,  p.  145,  translates  "a  la  moitie  du  temps  apres  le 
moment  ou  se  verifia""  etc. 

(^)  Diehly  loc.  cit.,  says  "douleur". 
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reflection.  To  the  right  an  angel  speaks  to  the  kneeling  shep- 
herds. Opposite  there  are  three  men,  who,  like  the  shepherds, 
wear  olive  twigs  in  their  hair;  they,  too,  adore  the  Child 
and  are  accompanied  by  an  angel.  A  pennon  near  them  in- 
forms us  that  they  are  the  "men  of  good  will".  In  the  fore- 
ground three  angels  embrace  three  young  men  while  three 
little  devils  flee  from  the  spot. 

The  personages,  with  the  exception  of  the  shepherds  who 
are  easily  recognized,  represent  the  good  and  the  faithful  rather 
than  the  Eastern  Kings  or  other  figures  of  true  character.  This 
gives  a  peculiarly  mystic  signification  to  the  painting  as  does 
also  the  multitude  of  angels;  three  are  seen  on  the  roof  of 
the  shelter  and  twelve  others  holding  hands  seem  to  perform 
a  round  dance  singing  at  the  same  time.  They  carry  branches 
of  flowers  to  which  are  attached  garlands  and  streamers  with 
inscriptions,  which  Mr.  Home  has  interpreted  as  part  of  St. 
Casimir's  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  The  heavens  seem  to  open 
over  their  heads. 

An  intensely  mystic  fervour  emanates  from  the  entire  paint- 
ing. All  the  figures  betray  a  nervous  movement  which  is  spiritual 
but  not  serene,  and  like  the  inscription  the  whole  picture  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  a  fanatic.  This  passionate  devotion  is  manifest 
also  in  the  agitated  and  nervous  gestures  and  attitudes  and 
in  the  over-elongated  proportions  which  are  sometimes  even 
angular  and  morbid.  In  spite  of  the  happy  character  of  the 
event,  the  dance  of  the  angels  and  thejoyfulness  of  the  believers, 
the  mournful  note,  which  reflects  the  mentality  of  the  painter, 
dominates  this  master-piece  of  spirituality. 

I  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Horne  and  Professor  Yashiro 
could  ever  have  thought  it  possible  that  the  other  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  that  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  4346)  (^)  which  seems  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  and  which  was  completed  b}^  a 
mediocre  painter  of  the  17th  century,  dates  from  before  1481 
or  from  towards  1482.  What  can  be  discerned  of  the  original 
composition  links  this  work  very  closely  with  the  Nativity  of 
1500,  as  for  example  the  passionate  movements  and  the  crouching 
attitudes  of  several  of  the  figures  (fig.  109).  A  general  agitation, 


(^)  Le  Gallerie  Nazionali  Italiane,  II,  Rome,   1896,  p.  9. 
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Fig.  108.  Botticelli,  the  Mystic  Nativity.  National  Gallery,  London. 

Photo  Anderson. 
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which  has  afifected  even  the  horses,  pervades  the  entire  painting. 
The  rocky  landscape  recalls  those  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
"Inferno".  The  composition  is  very  crowded  but  I  think  many 
of  the  figures  are  an  invention  of  the  17th  century  painter  and 
did  not  exist  in  the  original  conception  of  this  picture. 

A  very  beautiful  little  panel  of  the  late  mystic  manner  is 
preserved  in  the  chapel  "de  los  Reyes"  of  the  cathedral  of 
Granada;  it  is  found  hanging  inside  one  of  the  doors  of  a  sort  of 
large  cupboard  which  is  placed  on  the  altar;  there  are,  besides^ 
several  other  really  fine  little  paintings  of  different  schools. 
The  small  panel  in  question,  which  unfortunately  is  somewhat 
damaged,  represents  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  (^). 
In  the  foreground  we  see  the  three  Apostles  lying  asleep  in 
most  natural  positions;  then  behind  a  pahsade  on  a  hillock, 
on  which  shrubs  grow,  the  Saviour,  His  arms  crossed  on  His 
chest,  is  depicted  kneeling  in  prayer  while  the  angel  descends 
towards  Him.  The  angel  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  ot 
the  Nativity  of  1500  and  the  Christ  is  a  very  mystic  figure,  yet 
the  appearance  of  the  three  Apostles  leads  us  to  believe  that  this 
painting  might  have  been  executed  at  a  slightly  earlier  period. 

All  the  painter's  religious  fervour,  however,  is  manifest  again 
in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  which  was  formerly  in  the  Aynard 
collection,  Lyons,  but  has  since  been  acquired  by  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.  (fig.  no).  The  type  of  Christ 
has  not  changed  very  much  from  that,  for  example,  shown 
in  the  Trinity  belonging  to  Lord  Lee  except  for  a  slight 
a'lteration  in  the  face  and  the  inclination  of  the  head.  God  the 
Father  appears  in  the  left  upper  corner  and  sends  forth  angels 
who,  armed  with  buckler  and  sword,  chase  away  the  wicked 
who  throw  tongues  of  fire  on  the  earth;  a  large  mysterious 
looking  cloud  fills  up  half  of  the  background;  the  other 
half  is  occupied  by  a  view  of  the  town  of  Florence.  No 
doubt  we  have  here  another  work  inspired  by  the  prophetic 
Savonarola;  perhaps  it  represents  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  wicked. 

Marvellously  rendered  is  the  passionate  transport  with  which 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  prostrates  herself  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 


(1)  Gomez  Moreno,  op.  cit. 
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Fig    109.    Botticelli,   the   Adoration   of  the    Magi  (repainted).  Uffizi, 

•  Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 
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Fig.  no.  Botticelli,  the  Mystic  Crucifixion.  Fogg  Art  Museum, 

Cambridge,  U.S.A. 

Before  her  we  see  an  angel  who  seems  to  beat  with  a  stick 
a  little  animal  he  holds  by  a  foot.  The  interpretation  proposed 
by  Mr.  Home  that  this  scene  illustrates  a  passage  from  the 
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Songs  of  Solomon  II,  15,  might  be  more  easily  accepted  if 
the  animal  more  closely  resembled  a  fox;  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  same  critic  remarks,  the  flames  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  the  cross  on  the  angels'  shields  doubtless  bear  some 
reference  to  certain  passages  of  Savonarola's  sermons. 

Less  beautiful  than  the  Nativity  of  1500  and,  as  Mr.  Home 
beheves,  perhaps  of  sHghtly  later  date  on  account  of  the 
further  development  of  the  same  idiosyncrasies,  are  the  four 
panels  showing  the  story  of  St.  Zenobius.  Two  of  them,  which 
originate  from  the  collection  of  Marquis  Rondinelli,  were 
acquired  a  few  years  ago  by  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Mond  collection;  the  third,  which  passed 
through  the  collections  of  von  Rumohr,  Metzger  and  Quandt,  is 
now  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden,  while  the  fourth,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Neville  Abdy,  is  found  in  the  MetropoHtan 
Museum,  New  York  (fig.  iii)  {^). 

The  first  of  the  series  in  the  National  Gallery  illustrates 
the  early  events  in  the  life  of  the  saint:  his  refusal  of 
marriage,  his  baptism,  that  of  his  mother  and  his  ordination 
as  bishop.  In  the  other  panel  we  see  the  saint  performing 
miracles;  he  is  depicted  bringing  back  to  life  some  dead 
children  and  curing  a  blind  man.  Some  of  his  other  miracles 
are  represented  on  the  panels  in  New  York  and  Dresden 
but  the  last  event  on  the  latter  painting  is  the  holy  bishop 
on  his  death-bed  bestowing  a  blessing  on  those  around  him. 

The  buildings  of  Florentine  architecture  which  form  the 
background  to  these  scenes  are  of  considerable  interest.  In 
the  first  panel  in  the  National  Gallery  and  in  that  of  Dresden 
the  painter  has  depicted  porticoes,  but  in  the  latter  case  he 
has  done  it  in  a  very  illogical  manner,  the  pieces  of  architecture 
being  interrupted  and  without  connexion.  The  greater  part  of 
the  background  in  the  second  picture  of  the  Mond  collection 
is  occupied  by  the  wall  of  a  house  which  recalls  that  in  the 


(1)  B.  Burroughs,  Metropolitan  Museum  Bulletin,  Oct.  191 1,  p.  185. 
L' Arte,  1912  p.  273.  Richter,  Art  in  America,  1915,  p.  192.  G.  P.(oggiJ, 
Rivista  d"  Arte,  1916,  p.  62;  L' Arte,  1924,  p.  204.  R.  Fry,  Burlington 
Magazine,  Maj^  1924^  p.  238;  June  1924,  p.  312.  Schubring,  op.  cit.,  Nos. 
306—309.  Catalogue  of  the  Abdy  sale,  London,  1911,  No.  87. 
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painting  of  the  "Derelitta".  The  architectural  features  of  the 
panel  in  New  York  are  simple  and  beautiful.  In  these  four 
works  the  painter  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
architectural  features  which  are  almost  more  important  than 
the  figures.  The  action  is  less  violent  than  in  the  previous 
pictures  and  it  is  only  in  the  second  panel  in  London  and 
in  the  left  corner  of  the  painting  in  Dresden  that  we  find 
any  trace  of  nervous  agitation.  The  figures  are  not  very 
graceful,  and  in  several  cases  the  rigidity  which  already  for 
some  time  had  been  showing  a  tendency  to  appear  in  Botticelli's 
works,  is  very  pronounced  and  probably  would  have  assumed 
even  more  alarming  proportions  and  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  art  of  Botticelli's  old  age,  had  he  not,  shortly  after 
1500,  that  is  to  say  before  his  sixtieth  year,  apparently  stopped 
painting.  As  a  result  of  this  defect,  some  of  the  figures  in 
these  panels  are  hard  and  angular. 

I  know  of  no  other  paintings  from  the  hand  of  Botticelli 
and  if  I  have  omitted  to  mention  certain  works  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be 
by  the  master.  Some  critics  have  held  him  responsible  for 
many  other  paintings;  Professor  Adolfo  Venturi  and  Wilhelm 
von  Bode  have  been  particularly  liberal  in  their  attributions  to 
him;  most  of  these  paintings  will  be  found  among  the  works 
of  Botticelli's  school  (^)  and  will  be  treated  among  the  produc- 

0  Nevertheless,  among  the  erroneous  attributions  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  of  the  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the  Corsini  Gallery, 
Florence,  made  by  A  Veniiiri,  L'  Arte,  1924,  p.  156,  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  work  of  Piero  Pollaiuolo,  v.  Vol.  XI,  p.  409,  fig.  255,  and  which 
Yashiro,  op.  cit.,  p.  no,  ascribes  to  the  school  of  Botticelli;  a  round  picture 
of  a  young  man,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  O.  Siren,  Dessins  et 
tableaux  de  la  Renaissance  italienne  dans  les  collections  de  Suede,  Stock- 
holm, 1902,  p.  141;  Burlington  Magazine,  V,  1904^  p.  439,  which  I  think 
is  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi;  the  half-length  figure  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
from  the  Holford  collection,  No.  22  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  sale,  London, 
1927.  A.  Venhtri,  L'Arte,  1922,  p.  154;  The  Same,  Grandi  artisti  italiani» 
p.  38;  formerly  also  agreed  to  by  Yashiro  who.  however,  in  his  second 
edition,  Introduction,  p.  VII,  retracts  this  opinion.  The  Anonimo  Gaddiano 
held  Botticelli  responsible  for  the  Ghirlandaiesque  Last  Supper  in 
S.  Marco,  while  Vasari  attributed  to  him  the  two  angels  by  Botticini  in 
the  Collegiata  of  Empoli  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  the  same 
master,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  1126^ 
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tions  of  his  pupils  and  followers  who  were  very  numerous. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  extant  works  from 
BotticelH's  own  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  it  only 
for  the  sinister  autos-da-fe  of  Savonarola,  that  many  of  them 
have  been  lost  (i). 


(^)  For  lost  works  see  in  particular  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  317  et  seq.  Of  an 
altar-piece,  executed  probably  in  1493  -  94  for  the  nuns  of  S.  Elisabetta 
delle  Convertite,  mention  is  made  by  Billi,  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano,  Vasari, 
Borghini,  Cinelli  and  Richa  who  saw  it  in  the  sacristy  where  it  was  placed 
in  1624,  and  where  it  was  found  still  in  1802.  The  Anonimo  Gaddiano 
speaks  of  another  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Gattolini,  Vasari 
refers  to  a  picture  of  Bacchus  lifting  a  barrel  which  existed  in  the  Duke's 
wardrobe  where  he  saw  also  the  two  female  profiles  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  painting  of  Bacchus  is  included  in  the  inventories 
of  1553  and  1637.  Vasari  records  an  altar-piece  in  S.  Francesco  of  Monte-' 
varchi  which  probably  we  should  take  to  be  the  church  of  S.  Luigi  which 
was  annexed  to  that  of  S.  Francesco,  According  to  Borghini  (Riposo, 
1584,  p.  352),  Francesco  Trosci  had  a  Madonna  with  the  Child  on  the 
ground  supported  by  an  angel  and  the  little  St,  John  against  a  land- 
scape background.  Bocchi  (Belezze  di  Firenza,  1591)  speaks  of  a  large 
tondo  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms  between  two  angels 
and  two  vases  of  roses  in  the  possession  of  Baccio  Valori;  it  is  proba- 
bly the  same  picture  that  Baldinucci  saw  in  the  house  of  Cav.  Alessan- 
dro  Valori  and  it  might  be  the  tondo  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery. 
Cinelli  in  his  edition  of  Bocchi's  Belezze  di  Firenza  (1677),  mentions  a 
Nativity  in  the  house  of  Vasari  but  is  mistaken  in  attributing  to  Botti- 
celli the  Annunciation  in  the  Friscobaldi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Spirito 
and  the  three  archangels  in  the  chapel  of  Gino  Capponi.  In  the  inventory 
of  1587  of  the  Palazzo  del  Casino,  mention  is  made  of  a  Nativity  which 
is  said  to  be  by  Botticelli.  Little  panels  of  the  Marriage  and  Death  of 
the  Virgin  are  in  all  probability  those  by  Fra  Angelico  or  rather  by 
Strozzi.  The  inventory  made  in  1637  of  the  possessions  of  the  Medici 
includes  a  canvas  of  a  soldier  held  back  by  a  woman,  wounding  a  young 
man  and  another  showing  the  nude  Galathea  with  Zephyr,  Vasari  affirms 
that  towards  1499  Botticelli  decorated  a  room  in  the  house  of  the  Ves- 
pucci and  ascribes  to  him,  as  well,  a  Pieta  with  small  figures  —  conse- 
quently not  one  of  those  now  in  Milan  and  Munich  —  near  the  Panciatichi 
chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  while  Richa  refers  to  paintings  by  Botti- 
celli in  the  sacristry  of  this  church.  Botticelli  executed  a  Pallas  for 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  which  must  have  been  before  1478;  in  1492  this 
picture  hung  in  the  bed-room  of  Pietro,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
The  Anonimo  Gaddiano  speaks  of  a  fresco  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
in  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria;  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  44,  thought  that  some 
reminiscences  of  this  composition  were  to  be  found  in  a  little  panel  of 
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There  exist,  however,  several  drawings  by  Botticelli  which 
now  demand  our  attention. 

Besides  the  highly  important  cycle  inspired  by  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy,  there  are  still  some  pages  which  seem  without  any 
doubt  to  be  from  his  hand  (^). 

Vasari  tells  us  that  Botticelli  was  a  particularly  fine  draughts- 
man —  which  aftirmation  seems  rather  superfluous  —  that 
long  after  his  death  his  sketches  were  much  sought  after  and 
that  he  —  Vasari  —   had  some  in  his  own  collection. 

Everyone  agrees  in  ascribing  to  Botticelli  a  drawing  of 
St.  Jerome  seated,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  (Berenson, 
No.  564)  (fig.  112);  it  is  executed  in  silver  point  strengthened  in 
white  on  pink  paper.  The  holy  doctor  has  a  book  in  his  hand  in 
which  he  is  about  to  write.  In  the  composition  and  in  the 
style  I  see  a  very  evident  connexion  with  the  monumental 
figure  of  Fortitude  of  about  1470  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
drawing  of  St.  Jerome  is  far  distant  from  this  date. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  drawing,  strengthened  in  white, 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  which  corresponds  in  every 
point  with  the  portrait  of  Simonetta  at  Frankfort  and  which 
seems  to  have  served  as  the  rough  sketch  for  this  painting. 

In  the  Uffizi  we  find  also  the  figure  of  the  angel  Gabriel 
with  a  lily  in  his  hand,  in  which  the  artist  has  made  an  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  arms  (fig.  1 13).  Professor  Yashiro  thinks 
that  this  drawing  dates  from  towards  1474,  but  there  is  such 


this  subject  once  in  the  Uffizi  or  in  the  possible  late  copies  in  the  Young 
Ottley  and  Salting  collections;  Ulmann  attributed  the  last  mentioned  of 
these  works  to  Botticelli  himself.  In  1482,  together  with  Ghirlandaio, 
he  seems  to  have  decorated  one  of  the  walls  in  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  his  other 
activities,  of  which  all  trace,  has  disappeared,  such  as  that  in  the  Villa 
Spedaletto  for  Lorenzo,  those  in  the  Campo  Santo  and  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa,  and  the  effigies  of  the  traitors  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  on  the  walls 
of  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta.  Further,  there  were  all  the  beautiful  paintings 
of  female  nudes  recorded  by  Billi,  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano  and  Vasari; 
the  last  writer  even  says  they  were  found  in  great  numbers  through- 
out Florence. 

(')  Berenson,  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  I,  p.  60;  II,  p.  28. 
H.  S.  Ede^  Florentine  Drawings  of  the  Quattrocento,  London,  1926, 
pis.  28-32.  I  disegni  delle  R.  Gallerie  degli  Uffizi,  T',  pis.  19  —  25. 
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Fig.  112.  Botticelli,  St.  Jerome,   drawing.   Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Brauii. 
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Fig.    113.    Botticelli,   Angel   of  the   Annunciation,  drawing.  Uffizi, 

Florence.  Photo  Braun. 
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an  obvious  resemblance  between  this  figure  and  that  of  the 
angel  near  Christ  in  the  left  half  of  the  fresco  of  the  Curing 
of  the  Lepers  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  sketch  also  was  executed  round  about  1481. 

A  very  beautiful  semi-circular  shaped  drawing  in  the  Uffizi 
(Berenson,  No  562),  showing  three  flying  angels  reading  in  the 
same  book  (fig.  114),  recalls  certain  of  the  angelic  figures  in 
that  group  of  Annunciations  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
painted  probably  between  1485  and  1490.  Not  quite  so  charming 
but  none  the  less  executed  in  the  same  style,  is  the  sketch  of 


Fig.  114.  Botticelli,  three  Angels,  drawing.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo   Braun. 

an  angel  standing  with  uplifted  arms,  also  in  the  Uffizi  (Berenson, 
No. 565)  (fig.  1 15)  (^).  In  aparticularly  fine  drawing  of  Abundance, 
carrying  a  cornucopia  and  advancing  with  great  spirit,  followed 
by  three  children,  which  passed  from  the  Malcolm  collection 
into  the  British  Museum  (fig.  116),  I  discover  some  analogies 
with  the  picture  of  Primavera,  yet  I  think  it  must  date  from 
a  few  years  later.  This  sketch  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Vasari. 
Less  beautiful  but  executed  in  the  same  manner  is  a  sketch 
for  a  Pallas  in  the  Uffizi,  which,  unfortunately,  is  disfigured  by 
the  three  faces  which  the  artist  has  placed  on  the  one  body 
(Berenson,  No  575,  calls  it  a  school  work)  (fig.  117). 

A  drawing  of  the  entire  figure  of  the  Virgin  tenderly  holding 


(^)  Apollo,  January  1930,  after  p.  28. 
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Fig.  115.  Botticelli,  an  Angel,  drawing.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Braun, 
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Fig.  116.  Botticelli,  Abundance,  drawing.  British  Museum. 


Photo  Braun. 


the  Child,  in  the  British  Museum,  which,  however,  is  rather 
rubbed  out,  especially  in  the  upper  half,  corresponds  in  style 
as  well  as  in  spirit  with  certain  paintings  of  the  Madonna, 
such  as  that  of  S.  Barnaba  or  that  of  1485,  now  in  the  museum  of 
Berlin  (Berenson,  No.  579,  again  gives  it  to  Botticelli's  school). 
Very   curious   is  the   rough  pen  drawing  of  Pallas  with  her 
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Fig.  117,    Botticelli,  Pallas,  drawing.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Braun. 
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shield  and  sceptre  standing  on  a  rock  in  the  Ambrosiana,  Milan, 
which  still  bears  the  old  attribution  to  Fra  Filippo  (Berenson, 
No  568). 

The  other  drawings  are  productions  of  the  more  advanced 
and  mystic  period.  An  important  sheet  with  a  pen  drawing, 
strengthened  in  white,  of  the  standing  figure  of  St.  John  in 
the  Uffizi  (Berenson,  No.  563)  (fig.  1 18),  is  not  very  different 
in  style  from  the  saints  who  are  depicted  at  the  foot  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  of  1490  in  the  Uffizi. 

More  fervour  is  manifest  in  a  kneehng  figureof  St.  Thomas 
holding  out  his  hands  to  receive  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosiana,  Milan  (Berenson,  No.  569) 
(fig.  1 19)  and  which  more  or  less  corresponds  with  the  represen- 
tation of  St.  Thomas  in  an  engraving  of  the  Assumption  made 
after  BotticeUi,  to  which  we  shall  return  later  on. 

I  consider  quite  justifiable  the  attribution  to  Botticelli 
of  a  drawing  in  the  Print  Room  of  Darmstadt,  which  might 
depict  the  lower  part  of  a  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
Mr.  Berenson  judges,  however,  to  be  a  school  work(^);  and 
that  on  silk  of  the  history  of  an  unidentified  saint  in  the  Louvre  (-), 
in  both  of  which  I  see  some  connexion  in  style  with  BotticeUi's 
illustrations  of  Dante. 

In  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Kunsthalle  of  Hamburg 
there  is  one  of  a  nude  youth  much  in  the  same  posture  as 
the  ''Derelitta"  but  executed  in  a  more  hasty  manner  (^). 

Of  rather  late  date  is  also  a  little  drawing  showing  naked 
feet  and  the  lower  part  of  a  dress  against  a  mountainous  land- 
scape in  the  Uffizi  (Berenson,  No.  574,  ascribes  it  to  the  school). 
In  the  same  collection  we  find  an  oval  pen  drawing  strength- 
ened in  white  which  represents  the  Virgin  seen  almost  in 
profile  adoring  the  Child  Who  lies  on  the  ground,  stretching 
out  His  hands  towards  His  Mother  while  St.  Joseph  looks 
on,  lost  in  meditation  (Berenson,  No.  566)  (fig.  120).  This  com- 


(1)  Albertina  Zeichnungen,  V,  no.  578;  A.  Venhiri,  L' Arte,  XXIX, 
1926,  p.  4. 

(^)    Yashiro,  op.  cit.,  2nd  ed.,  pi.  157. 

(^)  A.  Venturi,  L'  Arte,  XXV,  1922,  p.  188.  The  Same,  Grandi  artisti 
italiani,  p.  36.  G,  Patili,  Zeichnungen  Alter  Meister  in  der  Kunsthalle 
zu  Hamburg,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1927,  pi.  4. 
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position  shows  a 
striking  resembl- 
ance to  the  cor- 
responding part 
in  the  Nativity 
of  1500  in  the 
National  Galle- 
r}^  for  which, 
however,  as  Mr. 
Berenson  rightly 
observes,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not 
serve  as  the  rough 
sketch. 

Lastly,  we  have 
the  cycle  of  illus- 
trations of  Dante 
which  Botticelli 
executed  on 
parchment  in  lead 
or  silver  point, 
passed  over  with 
a  pen,  for  Lorenzo 
di  Pierfrancesco 
de' Medici  and 
which  were  inter- 
rupted,  as  we 
saw,  probably  in 
1497  although 
some  critics 
believe  that  he 
continued  the 
work  for  some 
time  after  this  and 
even  after  the 
death  of  Lorenzo, 
which  occurred  in 
1503.  Eighty-five 
of  these  drawings  were  in  the  Hamilton  collection  but  in  1882 


Fig  118.  Botticelli,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  drawing. 
Uffizi^  Florence.  Photo  Braun. 
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were  bought  by  the  Print  Room  of  Berlin.  Strzygowski 
discovered  eight  other  sheets  in  the  Vatican  Library  where 
they  entered  in  1690  with  the  rest  of  the  collection  of  Queen 
Christian  of  Sweden.  The  Anonimo  Gaddiano  speaks  of  these 


Fig.    119.    Botticelli,   St.   Thomas    receiving  the    holy   girdle^    drawing. 

Ambrosiana  Library,  Milan.  Photo  Braun. 

drawings  which  have  formed  the  subject-matter  of  several 
special  studies  (^),  on  which  account  I  shall  limit  my  remarks 
to  a  few  general  observations,  (figs.  121  — 126). 


(^)  Lippmann,  Jahrb.  K.  Preus  Kunstsamml.,  IV,  1883,  p.  63.  The  Same y 
Zeichungen  etc.  Ephriissi,  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1889,  p.  416,  Toesca, 
op.  cit.  Supino,  S.  Botticelli:  i  disegni  per  la  Divina  Commedia.  A.  Venturiy 
Botticelli  interpr.  di  Dante. 
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The  idea  of  creating  an  uninterrupted  illustration  of  the 
works  of  Dante  was  not  new  and  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  examples  in  and  after  the  14th  century.  Yet,  because 
of  their  measurements  and  elaborate  compositions,  Botticelli's 
cycle  takes  on  quite  another  character.  It  cannot  really  be 
considered  the  illustration  of  a  literary  work,  but  must  be 
looked   upon   as  a  series  of  important  drawings  inspired  by 


■ 


Fig.  120.  Botticelli,  the  Adoration  of  the  Child,  drawing.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Braun. 


a  text.  In  this  way  the  cycle  in  question  differs  almost 
entirely  from  the  xylographs  in  the  1481  edition  of  Dante 
with  which,  besides,  it  shows  absolutely  no  connexion.  Further, 
the  appearance  of  Hell,  which  bears  a  fairly  close  resemblance 
to  that  depicted  by  Orcagna  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  offers  us 
the  only  link  between  this  Dantesque  cycle  and  works  of 
past  generations;  all  the  rest  is  of  Botticelli's  own  invention 
and  he  has  let  his  pen  run  riot  with  his  imagination  in  his 
attempt  to  visualize  Dante's  verses. 

Mr.  Berenson  remarks  that  as  illustrations,  these  drawings 
are  a  deception.  The  genius  of  Botticelli  was  not  Dantesque; 
they  are  lacking  in  gloom  and  in  dramatic  expression  and 
do   not  possess   the  sublime  note  of  the  literary  work.  He 
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Fig.  121.    Botticelli^  Illustration  of  Dante's  Inferno,   Canto  XVIII. 

Print  Room,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 
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Fig.  122.   Botticelli,  Illustration  of  Dante's  Inferno,   Canto  XXXI. 

Print  Room,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 
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Fig.  123.  Botticelli,  Illustration   of  Dante's  Purgatory,  Canto  X. 

Print  Room,  Berlin. 

Photo  Schwartz. 
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Fig.  124.  Botticelli,  Illustration  of  Dante's  Purgatory,  Canto  XXX. 

Print  Room,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 
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limited  his  representation  too  much  to  contours  to  express 
a  great  variety  of  sensations  but,  none  the  less,  it  is  indeed  the 
"most  spontaneous  product  of  the  greatest  master  of  single 
line  which  our  modern  Western  world   has  yet  possessed" 


^'<'^i-*'»«'5-  r'4»i-«r-*"-44^'^-.  **  -^'•^■ansoT  .<'*  • " 
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Fig.  125.   Botticelli,  Illustration  of  Dante's  Paradise,  Canto  XXII. 

Print  Room,  Berlin.  Museum  photo. 


and  it  is  more  especially  from  this   point  of  view   that  we 
have  to  admire  these  master-pieces  of  drawing. 

The  expression  of  feelings  in  Botticelli's  art  has  a  tendency 
to  become  monotonous;  there  is  but  little  variety  and  in  a 
work  in  which  the  sensations  described  are  as  multiple  and 
as  diverse  as  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  it  would  have  needed 
another  temperament  than  Botticelli's  to  interpret  the  ideas 
of  the  poet.  In  the  movements  and  in  the  action  there  is  no 
lack  of  fantasy  or  agitation  and  for  this  reason  the  master 
has  succeeded  better  in  portraying  the  animated  scenes.  The 
numerous  visions  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  towards  the  end  of 
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Fig.  126.  Botticelli,  Illustration  of  Dante's  Paradise.  Canto  XXIX. 

Print  Room,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 
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the  last  portfolio  were  more  adapted  to  his  usual  manner  of 
representation,  that  is  to  say  to  an  expression  of  languor. 
However,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  illustrator  has 
not  been  able  to  render  in  the  figures  all  the  profound  tragic 
sense  of  the  most  poignant  passages  in  which  Dante  describes 
the  miseries  of  Hell  and  Purgatory,  we  are  forced,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  recognize  in  many  of  these  drawings  a  spiritual 
imagination  and  a  grandeur  of  vision  which,  without  exagger- 
ation, can  be  quaUfied  as  the  gifts  of  an  artist  of  extraordinary 
talent.  Yet  it  is  in  the  technique,  the  beauty  of  line  and  the 
difference  in  values,  due  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the  master's 
hand,  that  we  find  these  drawings  eminently  excellent.  Some- 
times they  show  a  consummate  harmony  of  line,  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  hasty  nervous  features,  but  invariably  they 
are  perfect  and  in  every  instance  he  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  magic  effect  and  that  without  any  of  the  impression- 
istic resources  that  the  artists  of  future  generations  had  at 
their  disposal,  but  solely  by  the  mere  sense  of  line,  form  and 
values,  combined  with  an  unprecedented  skill  (^). 

Often  in  studying  the  works  of  Botticelli  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  idea  that  an  anachronism  exists  between  the  innermost 
tendencies  of  his  nature  and  the  art  of  the  epoch  in  which  he 
lived  and  which  he  represented  so  magnificently.  The  genuine 
propensity  of  Botticelli's  art  was  Gothic  and  it  was  as  an 
essentially  Gothic  painter  that  he  sacrificed  reahsm  which,  since 
Masaccio's  day,  had  been  the  supreme  aim  of  the  development 
of  the  Florentine  school,  to  spiritual  charms  which  are  expressed 
in  preconceived  forms  of  a  more  mystic  than  realistic  beauty. 
The  melancholic  and  languidly  sentimental  expression  which 
is  but  rarely  absent  in  BotticelH's  works  is  a  Gothic  feature, 
scarcely  touched  by  the  humanistic  trend  of  the  period. 

Moreover,  other  critics  have  also  felt  the  same  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  Mr.  Berenson  finds  that  through  Fra  Filippo 

(^)  I  know  from  a  small  reproduction  only,  Apollo  XI,  1930,  p.  406,  a 
drawing  of  St.  John  before  Herod  which,  in  June  1930,  was  exposed  at 
the  Savile  Gallery,  London,  as  a  work  by  Botticelli.  Although  I  do  not 
know  this  drawing  sufficiently  well  to  support  this  attribution,  I,  none 
the  less,  notice  that  it  shows  obvious  connection  with  Botticelli's  Dante 
illustrations. 
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and  Lorenzo  Monaco,  Botticelli's  art  takes  root  in  the  Trecento. 
Mr.  Home,  who  held  a  similar  opinion,  thought  that  Lorenzo 
Monaco  formed  the  link  between  Botticelli  and  the  Sienese 
school,  while  Professor  Yashiro  also  sees  the  connexion  with 
this  school  but  finds  no  reason  to  admit  any  dependence  of 
the  one  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  predominating  note  of  unreality  in  his  human 
figures,  in  his  representations  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  Birth 
of  Venus,  is  of  a  thoroughly  conventional  appearance  and  in 
the  background  of  the  Calumny  resembles  a  prairie,  and  in 
his  landscapes,  in  which,  with  quite  a  mediaeval  turn  of  mind, 
he  unites  all  the  attributes  which  compose  them,  treats  them 
with  care  and  application,  one  by  one,  especially  the  flowers, 
but  does  not  succeed  in  making  an  integral  whole  like  those 
we  see  in  the  paintings  of  Pollaiuolo  or  Baldovinetti.  This 
tendency,  however,  diminishes  as  he  advances  in  years  but  the 
landscapes  are  generally  of  minor  importance  in  Botticelli's 
works;  they  vaguely  resemble  those  ofthe  Flemish  primitives. 

It  was  also  this  mediaevalism  that  inhibited  him  from 
executing  well-devised  large  compositions,  thus  for  example 
the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  are  an  agglomeration  of 
elements  hardly  united  and  never  forming  a  composite  whole. 

Another  feature  which  approximates  Botticelli's  art  to 
northern  Gothicism  is  the  manner  he  had  of  treating  the  different 
parts  of  a  figure  as  if  they  were  studies  from  still-life.  As 
Professor  Yashiro  remarks,  this  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
draperies  and  folds  of  the  garments,  but  it  is  noticeable  even 
in  the  hair,  the  hands  and  the  feet,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
a  separate  and  independent  existence  of  their  own. 

Botticelli  possessed  a  rather  monastic  mentalit}^  with  strong 
spiritual,  mystic  and  puritan  tendencies  which  made  him  a 
willing  adherent  of  Savonarola's  doctrines.  No  woman's  name 
can  be  associated  with  the  life  of  this  artist  who  painted  such 
superb  female  nudes.  I  have  the  impression,  which  is  impos- 
sible to  prove,  that  Botticelli's  love  or  at  least  his  dreams  of 
love  were  concentrated  on  one  person  who  possibly  was 
Simonetta.  If  so,  then  he,  no  doubt,  had  her  in  mind  when 
he  executed  the  numerous  illustrations  of  Dante  accompanied 
by  Beatrice;  I  even  think  that  sometimes  there  is  a  vague 
XII  14 
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resemblance  between  the  figure  at  Dante's  side  and  the  por- 
traits which,  in  all  probability,  represent  Simonetta. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  Botticelli's  love  for  this  woman 
was  purely  platonic.  I  shall  not  expound  all  the  arguments, 
fragmentary  though  they  be,  which  have  made  me  come  to 
this  conclusion  and  which  have  caused  me  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  romance  of  a  delightfully  spiritual  sensuousness,  the 
principal  figures  of  which  were  Giuliano  de' Medici,  Simonetta, 
Botticelli  and  lastly  his  painting  of  the  Birth  of  Venus.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  whether  Botticelli's  platonism  was 
the  actual  result  of  his  puritanical  tendencies  or  whether  it  was 
brought  about  by  force  of  circumstances  which  prevented  any 
further  development,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  described 
by  Marcel  Proust,  not  without  cruelty,  in  his  ''Temps  retrouve". 
The  contemplation  of  a  female  nude  in  all  its  perfection  may 
have  given  extreme  satisfaction  to  a  sensuous  and  mystically 
puritan  man  as  Botticelli  certainly  was.  In  his  chaste  repre- 
sentations of  the  female  nude  we  perceive  that  ardent  desire 
towards  purity  and  that  condemnation  of  sensual  attractions 
against  which  the  artist  must  have  been  continually  struggling. 

Botticelli  was  constantly  in  touch  with  reminiscences  of  pagan 
antiquity  which,  besides,  saturated  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived.  Through  such  scholars  as  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
in  the  first  place  and  secondly  Poliziano,  whom  he  saw  daily, 
he  got  to  know  the  subjects  of  classical  literature  and  as  we 
have  seen,  these  classical  subjects  abound  in  Botticelli's  pain- 
tings. Even  if  towards  the  end  of  his  career  he  turned  against 
this  pagan  inspiration,  he  still  found  it  opportune  to  paint 
moralistic  pictures  based  on  antique  themes  such  as  the  Calumny 
and  the  story  of  Virginius  and  Lucrezia.  The  painting  of  Pallas 
and  the  Centaur  and  that  of  the  reclining  figures  of  Mars 
and  Venus  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  sculptures  of 
antique  sarcophagi  (^)  and  1  do  not  think  that  the  obvious 
resemblance  which  exists  between  those  figures,  which  Botticelli 
has  draped  in  flimsy  garments,  and  certain  antique  statues  can 
be  merely  a  fortuitous  coincidence  (fig.  127).  None  the  less,  in 
my  opinion  this  comparison  between  Botticelli  and  the  classical 


(')   Tletze  Conrat,  op.  cit. 
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masters  has  been 
exaggerated  and 
it  is  far  from  true 
when  it  is  said  that 
Botticelli  revived 
Greek  antiquity. 
We  find  in  his 
works  figures 
which  are  animat- 
ed, walking  or 
advancing  with  a 
rapid  step  only 
because  move- 
ment is  one  of  the 
most  charac- 
teristic  features  of 
the  art  of  the 
Renaissance  (^). 


0)  F.  S(7.\7,  Rinasci- 
mento  deH'Antichita  : 
Studien  zu  den  Ar- 
beiten  A.Warburg's, 
Repert.  f.  Kunstwiss., 
XLIII,  1922,  p.  220. 
Bedel's  appropriate 
as  it  is  charming 
description  of  an 
Italian  peasant 
woman  of  to-day  can 
be  applied  to  this 
frequently  appearing 
figure  of  a  woman 
stepping  lightly  with 
a  heavy  load  on  her 
head:  "Et  elle  pour- 
suivit  sa  route, 
souriante  sous  son 
fardeau  auquel  la 
nobless  e  d  e  s  a 
demarche  donnait 
1'  apparence  d'  une 
offrande  sacree". 


Fig.    127.     Antique    statue,    offering    interesting 

analogies     with    Botticelli's    art.    Museum    delle 

Terme,  Rome.  Photo  Brogi. 
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Botticelli  certainly  owes  many  of  his  subjects  but  few  of 
his  aesthetic  elements  to  pagan  antiquity;  he  rendered  the 
figures  he  borrowed  from  this  era  in  his  own  manner  and 
after  a  style  of  his  own,  with  a  poetic  feeling  which  the  antiques 
never  possessed.  If  one  does  not  realize  that  Botticelli  had  an 
aesthetic  schema  peculiarly  his  own,  one  easih^  falls  into  the 
error  —  as  so  many  have  done  —  of  reproaching  him  for 
defects  in  drawing,  in  the  proportions  or  in  the  anatomy,  in 
a  word  that  indifference  to  the  real  appearance  of  things  which, 
for  the  same  reasons,  one  might  reproach  a  sculptor  of  the 
T3th  century.  Yet,  Botticelli's  figures  are  never  unbalanced,  only 
following  the  example  of  the  Gothic  masters,  he  represents, 
as  Mr.  Home  says,  his  personages  at  the  moment  when  their 
attitudes  and  gestures  are  most  significant,  which  often  gives 
a  somewhat  paroxysmal  appearance  to  the  action  in  his  pictures. 
The  elegance  and  purity  of  line  are  the  elements  to  which  the 
master  has  sacrificed  everything;  the  movement  of  the  figures 
is  but  the  rythmic  action  of  these  lines.  I  ev^en  think  that  in 
his  perspectives  we  can  discover  still  something  of  that 
experimental  note  which  vaguel}'  approximates  him  to  Paolo 
Ucello  and  other  artists  of  his  generation :  his  beautiful  build- 
ings after  the  style  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance  have  walls 
which  present  a  schema  a  little  too  geometrical  but  which 
were  the  joy  of  a  scholar  of  the  type  of  Luca  Paccioli  who, 
as  I  already  said,  in  his  ''Summa  Arithmetica"  (Venice  1494), 
mentions  Botticelli  among  the  artists  who  excelled  in  the  science 
of  perspective.  Yet,  Botticelli's  perspective  is  far  from  being 
always  correct. 

As  colourist  BotticeUi  was  very  variable.  At  certain  moments, 
as  for  example  in  the  Calumny  and  in  some  panels  of  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  his  career,  his  colouring  is  clear  and 
warm,  giving  the  precious  appearance  of  enamel,  after  rather 
a  mediaeval  taste.  On  the  contrary,  in  other  works,  especially 
those  of  any  size,  he  seems  to  have  enveloped  his  figures  in 
pale  or  grayish  tints  of  delicate  and  scarcely  pronounced  tones, 
which  contain,  in  fact,  that  note  of  unreality  which  so  often 
is  the  dominating  feature  of  his  works.  Some  paintings,  as 
for  example  the  Annunciation  in  the  Uffizi  and  the  Pieta  in  the 
Poldi-Pezzoli,  have  such  crude  colours  that  for  this  reason  alone 
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it  might  be  difficult  to  admit  that  they  are  from  the  master's 
hand. 

We  have  already  seen  that  like  all  great  artists  Botticelli 
had  different  manners  of  painting  and  although  it  is  contrary  to 
the  ideas  held  by  many  critics,  but  in  agreement  with  Wilhelm 
von  Bode,  I  repeat  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  early  in  his 
career  Botticelli  came  under  the  influence  of  Verrocchio;  ^ 
still,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  admit  that  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  may 
have  been  his  first  master  and  that  in  certain  isolated  cases 
he  owes  something  to  Castagno  and  Donatello.  The  marked 
plastic  effects  in  the  figure  of  Fortitude  and  in  some  other 
works  of  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  the  facial  types  which 
persisted  for  some  considerable  time,  are  Verrocchiesque. 
These  productions  of  BotticeUi's  brush  can  truly  be  praised  for 
their  realistic  plasticity  and  their  "aria  virile"  of  which  the 
correspondent  of  Malatesta  speaks  and  which  Mr.  Home 
discovers  in  so  many  of  Botticelli's  w^orks.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  pamtings  of  the  master's  more  advanced 
years  have  anything  of  a  virile  character. 

In  the  vivacious  and  expressive  movements  there  might 
perhaps  be  reason  to  think  of  an  influence  of  Pollaiuolo, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  Botticelli's  paintings  we  never 
find  any  trace  of  violent  efforts,  with  that  display  of  muscular  ^ 
force,  so  dear  to  Pollaiuolo.  Botticelli's  movements  and  gestures 
are  never  very  decided,  on  the  contrary  they  are  often  , 
hesitating,  even  indolent,  weary  and  plaintive,  and  gradually 
lose  the  force  they  had,  so  that  in  the  pictures  of  an  advanced 
stage  in  his  career,  the  feverish  action,  rendered  with  multiple 
movements,  all  lacking  energy,  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
psychosis  which,  however,  is  always  fascinating  on  account  of 
the  beauty  and  the  charming  melancholy.  Botticelli  alone  was 
capable  of  rendering  these  rapid  movements  and  nervous  gestures 
without  any  trace  of  vulgarity,  in  such  beautiful  and  harmonious 
lines ;  he  interpreted  them  according  to  his  formula  of  Gothic 
aesthetics  and  this  he  did  with  a  capriciousness  and  fantasy  of 
imagination  which  prevented  him  from  ever  repeating  himself. 

In  all  this  Botticelli  is  as  far  removed  from  Verrocchio  as 
he  is  from  Fra  Filippo,  Castagno  or  Pollaiuolo  and  there  is 
only  one  artist  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  have 
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inspired  him  and  it  is  the  sculptor,  Agostino  di  Duccio.  I  do 
not  at  all  wish  to  say  that  we  can  discover  in  the  work  of 
this  talented  sculptor  the  explanation  of  Botticelli's  art,  far 
from  it.  Only  in  the  treatment  of  the  forms  and  the  draper}^ 
and  in  the  elongated  and  melancholic  faces  of  the  angels,  for 
example  in  the  reliefs  of  S.  Bernardino  in  Perugia,  we  find, 
psychologically  speaking,  more  analogy  than  in  the  works  of 
any  other  artist. 

The  mystical  tendencies  of  the  master  coincide  with  the 
teachings  of  Savonarola  whose  ardent  disciple  he  ultimately 
became.  No  doubt  he  destroyed  many  of  his  own  works  of 
profane  subject  and  more  particularly  his  wonderful  nudes. 
It  should  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Sandro's  religious 
fervour  started  with  the  sermons  he  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dominican.  Already  in  some  of  his  works,  such  as  the 
St.  Augustine  of  1480,  we  can  divine  his  mystic  trend  and 
many  of  his  Madonnas  executed  at  this  period  manifest  the 
same  predisposition.  Mr.  Home  thinks  that  these  paintings 
of  the  Madonna  were  often  inspired  by  the  verses  of  Dante. 
The  fact  that  he  became  ''piagnone"  did  not  contribute  to 
his  popularity  in  that  social  set  which  had  been  most  useful 
to  him.  Let  us  recall  once  more  that  when  Malatesta's  agent 
sought  a  painter  for  his  master,  it  was  only  after  he  had 
tried  to  obtain  the  services  of.  Filippino  and  Perugino  that 
he  thinks  of  Botticelli,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a  meritorious 
but  little  known  artist  who  is  unoccupied,  whereas  the  two 
others  are  besieged  with  commissions.  In  short  Botticelli  failed, 
or  perhaps  he  did  not  even  attempt,  to  make  a  success  of 
his  career.  At  the  age  of  about  fifty-six  he  seems  to  have 
given  up  painting.  Vasari  informs  us  that  he  executed  sketches 
for  embroideries,  but  in  speaking  of  Rafifaellino  del  Garbo  he 
makes  it  very  clear  that  he  considers  this  a  much  despised 
occupation. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  school  which  Botticelli  created, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  himself  contributed  very  much  to 
the  development  of  Italian  painting  as  we  see  it  to-day.  I 
should  even  say  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  the  great  movement 
which  took  place  at  that  time.  There  exists  "le  cas  BotticeUi" 
which  either  must  be  admired  with  passionate  enthusiasm  if 
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one  possesses  the  mentality  to  do  so,  or  must  be  repudiated 
if  it  is  believed  that  the  evolution  of  Italian  painting  passed 
b}'  a  steady  crescendo  from  the  elements  due  to  Masaccio 
up  to  the  perfect  achievement  of  Michelangelo  in  the  vault  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Botticelli  is  outside  this  evolution.  His  is  the  art  of  line 
v^hich  is  spiritualized,  almost  abstract;  his  forms  correspond 
to  an  ideal  which  gave  little  thought  to  accuracy  and  realism. 
What  this  ideal  actually  was,  the  artist  clearly  reveals  to  us 
in  the  expressions  of  his  figures;  that  sweet  melancholy,  which 
is  always  inspired  and  spiritual,  and  on  that  account  never 
sentimental,  gives  us  the  impression  of  being  a  constant  protest 
of  the  artist,  shut  up  in  himself  and  perhaps  unconscious  of 
them,  against  all  worldly  things. 

Botticelli  does  not  show  the  perfect  human  body  according 
to  the  classical  and  academic  conceptions  of  beauty  but  seems 
to  have  been  more  of  the  opinion  of  the  romantic  saying,  cited 
b}^  Mr.  Home  that  "there  is  no  excellent  beaut}'  that  hath  not 
some  strangeness  in  the  proportion". 

To  those,  for  whom  force  and  reaHsm  are  not  the  essential 
quaUties  of  a  work  of  art,  but  who  are  capable  of  admiring 
grace  and  harmony,  rendered  according  to  a  personal  but 
idealized  conception,  Botticelli's  art  will  always  be  a  boundless 
dehght,  because  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  art  had  its  obvious 
limitations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master  attained  a  perfection 
in  the  expression  of  his  own  personality  that  no  other  Italian 
painter,  except  Simone  Martini,  has  ever  reached. 
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Like  all  the  other  artists  of  these  days,  Botticelli  had  several 
pupils  who  assisted  him  in  his  work.  From  declarations  made 
to  the  revenue  officials  in  1480  and  1481,  we  know  the  names 
of  three  painters  who  probably  helped  him  in  Rome.  They 
were  Jacopo  di  Domenico  Toschi,  aged  seventeen,  Giovanni 
di  Benedetto  Cianfanni,  aged  eighteen,  and  Rafifaello  di  Lorenzo 
Tosi,  aged  eleven.  We  know  much  more  about  a  certain 
Gherardo  who,  in  1491,  worked  in  collaboration  with  Botticelli 
and  other  artists  at  the  mosaics  of  the  cathedral.  Vasari  speaks 
at  considerable  length  about  this  Gherardo  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Botticelli's.  In  fact, 
if  he  executed  the  miniatures  in  the  liturgical  books  which 
were  brought  from  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  to  the  Bargello,  we  are 
forced  to  agree  with  Mr.  Home  that  his  style  is  the  outcome 
of  an  intermingling  of  a  Flemish  influence  and  reminiscences 
of  Baldovinetti's  art,  and  consequently  this  master  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere. 

If,  as  I  already  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  that  Botticelli  did  not  make  very  much  of 
his  career  as  painter,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  few  artists  have 
ever  enjoyed  such  a  subsequent  success.  Apart  from  the 
collaborators  and  helpers  who  worked  in  his  study  and  repro- 
duced his  art  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  often  with  great 
skill,  there  were  many  who  imitated  his  manner,  not  only 
during  his  lifetime  but  for  long  after  his  death.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  inferior  school  productions 
were  offered  for  sale  as  works  by  the  master's  own  hand; 
Vasari  has  not  always  been  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other. 

An  interesting  example  of  Botticelli  having  worked  in  colla- 

(1)   Yashiro,  op.  cit.  (1925),  p.  233. 
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boration  with  certain  pupils  is  found  in  the  four  panels  illustrating 
Boccaccio's  tale  about  Nastagio  degli  Onesti,  which  were 
executed  by  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni  and  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
but  without  any  doubt  after  cartoons  by  Botticelli.  We  shall 
return  to  this  work  when  these  two  masters  come  under 
discussion.  For  the  moment  I  should  like  only  to  point  out 
that  it  is  of  considerable  importance  for  us  to  know  that  these 
two  artists,  the  former  of  whom  was  really  much  more  Ghir- 
landaio's  pupil,  worked  in  collaboration  with  BotticeUi.  More- 
over, I  think  that  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni  executed  the  very 
Botticelliesque  Venus  and  three  cupids  in  the  Louvre  and  that 
Sellaio  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  and  saints  in  the  Quieta  monastery,  near  Florence,  which 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  Sandro  himself. 

Among  the  school  works  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
those  executed  no  doubt  in  the  master's  studio,  under  his 
supervision,  perhaps  even  corrected  by  him  and  in  all  probability 
from  his  own  cartoons. 

Among  his  most  faithful  pupils  I  think  I  can  recognize  three 
hands  which  reflect  three  different  phases  in  the  development 
of  Botticelli's  art.  The  first  of  them,  who  has  best  succeeded 
in  grasping  the  master's  style,  but  often  exaggerates  the 
expression  of  sweet  melancholy,  represents  the  manner  of 
towards  1482  and  the  following  years,  that  is  to  say  that  of 
the  Madonna  del  Magnificat,  the  Madonna  della  Melagrana  and 
of  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Barnaba.  I  believe  him  to  be  the  artist 
who  executed  the  following  paintings : 

Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  No.  T02a,  a  round 
picture  with  the  Madonna  and  eight  half-length  figures  of 
angels,  singing,  which  might  be  the  work  which  Vasari  and 
Bocchi  saw  in  S.  Francesco,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Miniato 
and  which  they  attributed  to  Botticelli,  as  is  done  still  in 
our  day  by  Wilhelm  von  Bode;  No.  1117,  the  Annunciation: 
in  a  room  we  see  the  Virgin's  bed  with  Mary  and  the  angel 
Gabriel  shown  kneeling  while  through  an  open  door  a  land- 
scape is  visible  (fig.  128). 

Florence,  Pitti  Gallery,  the  Virgin  standing  near  a  hedge 
of  roses,  bends  forward  to  allow  the  infant  St.  John  to  embrace 
the    Child  Christ ;   it  is   a  delightful   picture   but   the   Botti- 
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cellesque     melancholy    is    slightl}^    exaggerated    (Berensofiy 
Dedalo  IV^  1923-24,  reprod.  at  p.  28). 

Uffizi  (before  the  reorganisation),  the  Madonna  seated  in 
a  niche  in  a  wall,  above  which  we  see  the  tops  of  trees, 
between  SS.  Antony  of  Padua,  Cosmo,  Damian,  Francis, 
Lawrence  and  John  the  Baptist  (fig.  129). 


Fig.  128.  School  of  Botticelli,  Annunciation.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 

Palazzo  Vecchio,  apartment  of  the  Duchess  Eleonora,  a  tondo 
showing  the  Virgin  near  a  prie-Dieu,  tenderly  clasping  the 
Child  in  her  arms  against  a  landscape  background  {A.  Lensi, 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Milan-Rome  (1929),  p.  356,  attributes  this 
painting  to  Botticelli)  (fig.  130). 

Frankfort,  Rudolf  Bauer  collection,  tondo,  three  quarter- 
length  figure  of  the  Madonna  seated  with  the  nude  Child   on 
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her  knee ;  the  youthful  St.  John,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
stands  in  adoration ;  through  a  window  at  the  back  a  landscape 
is  visible  (O.  Gotz,  G.  Swarzcuski  u.  A.  JVolters,  Beschreib. 
Verzeich.  der  Ausstellung  von  Meisterw.  alter  Malerei  aus 
Privatbesitz,  Frankfort,  1925,  No.  21). 

London,  National  Gallery,  No.  275,  a  round  picture  of  the 
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Fig.    129.   School   of  Botticelli,    Madonna    and    Saints.    Formerly   in   the 

Uffizi,    Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 

half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  facing  the  spectator  and  giving 
breast  to  the  Child,  between  an  angel  and  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(fig.  131).  It  is  a  charming  work  of  great  technical  qualities 
and  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  gallery  is  ascribed  to 
Botticelli;  No.  2497,  in  a  landscape  in  which  some  ruins  are 
seen,  the  Virgin  kneels  in  adoration  before  the  little  Jesus 
Who  lies  on  the  ground  while  close  by  stands  the  child 
St.  John  (fig.  132). 

Montelupo,  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  the  Madonna  enthroned 
holding  the  Child,  Who  bestows  a  blessing,  between  SS.  Sebas- 
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tian,  Lawrence,  John  the  Baptist  and  Roch,  with  five  medallions 
and  two  little  scenes  in  the  predella;  the  principal  figures  show 
an  influence  of  the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece. 

New  York,    Grenville   Winthrop   collection,  a  half-length 
figure  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  standing. 


Fig.  130.  School  of  Hotticelli,  Madonna  and  Child.  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence. 

« 

Photo  Alinari. 

Paris.  ex-Dreyfus  collection,  the  Madonna,  slightly  bending 
forw^ard  to  allow  the  Infant  bless  the  child  St.  John,  who 
kneels  at  her  feet  (Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1897,  ^>  P-  49^- 
Les  Arts,  Jan.  1908.  S.  Reinach,  Tableaux  inedits  ou  peu 
connus  tires  des  collections  frangaises,  Paris,  1906,  frontispiece. 
The  Same,  Repertoire  de  peintures  etc.,  IV,  Paris,  1918,  p.  318. 
Berenson,  Dedalo,  IV^,  1923  —  24,  reprod.  at  p.  29). 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD 

Of  the  School  o[  Botticelli.  Gallery,  Turin. 


Photo  Alinari. 
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Richmond.  Cook  collection,  imaginary  portrait  of  Simonetta 
(L'Arte,  1902,  p.  118.  Kroeber,  op.  cit.,  pi.  13.  Bode^  Klas. 
d.  Kunst,  p.  27,  attribute  it  to  Botticelli). 

Rome,  Gallery  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  a  tondo  of  the  Madonna 
with  the  Child  Who  holds  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand  and 


Fig  131.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Saints.  National  Gallery,  London. 


Photo  Anderson. 


lifts  the  other  hand  towards  the  little  St.  John;  to  either 
side  three  angels  read  in  a  book  while  vases  of  flowers  adorn 
the  background  (fig.  133). 

Turin,  Gallery,  No.  no,  a  tondo  of  the  Virgin  who,  kneel- 
ing in  a  landscape,  gives  breast  to  the  Child  between  an 
angel,  who  carries  a  branch  of  flowers,  and  the  infant  St.  John 
(fig-  134)- 
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I  discover  another  manner  in  some  other  paintings  which, 
however,  are  of  rather  different  qualities  and  although  we 
can  always  recognize  the  same  style,  some  of  these  works 
are  hard  and  rigid,  lacking  life  and  expression,  while  others 
are  just  as  fine  as  those  of  the  previous  group.    I  dare  not 


Fig.  132.  School  of  Botticelli,  the  Adoration  of  the  Child.  National  Gallery, 

London.  Museum  photo. 

even  say  for  certain  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  another 
painter,  for  it  may  be  that  the  first  artist  changed  his  manner 
in  accordance  with  the  transformation  which  manifested  itself 
in  the  master's  art.  We  notice  in  particular  those  large-shaped 
heads  which  appear  in  Botticelli's  works  after  the  year  1490, 
such  as  the  tondo  of  the  Gardner  Museum  and  the  Madonna 
of  the  Haseltine  and  Rockefeller  collections.   Already  in  the 
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picture  in  the  gallery  of  Turin  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
we  observe  a  tendency  towards  this  peculiarity.  On  account 
of  the  frequent  appearance  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  back- 
grounds of  these  paintings,  Mr.  Siren  has  baptised  this  artist  "the 
Master  of  the  Gothic  Buildings"  (0  but  he  has  not  made  a  com- 
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Fig.  133.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Angels.  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome. 

Photo  Alinari. 

plete  list  of  all  the  works  by  this  master  and  he  has  included  in  it 
some  productions  by  another  assistant  of  Botticelli's,  who  also 
preferred  the  Gothic  style  for  his  architectural  constructions. 
I  find  this  particular  manner  in  the  following  works  : 

(')  Siren,  Catalogue  of  the  Jarves  Collection,  Yale  University,  New- 
haven  etc.,  1916,  p.  135.  The  Same,  Burlington  Magazine^  XXXVII,  1920, 
p.  290. 
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Amsterdam,  van  Buren  sale,  May  1925,  a  tondo  of  the 
Virgin  tender!}'  holding  the  Child  between  an  angel  with  an 
open  book  and  St.  John  of  a  curious  t3^pe  carrying  a  cross. 

Berlin.    Kaiser  Friedrich   Museum,  Venus,  a  free  copy  ot 


Fig.  134.    School   of  Botticelli,   Madonna   with   an   angel   and  St.  John. 

Gallery,  Turin.  photo  Aiinari. 

the  painting  by  Botticelli;  it  is  attributed  to  Sandro  himself 
by  von  Bode  (fig.  135). 

Cambridge,  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (Brinsley  Marlay  bequest), 
a  tondo  of  the  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  Jesus  tenderly 
clasped  to  her  breast;  she  looks  at  a  book  which  is  supported 
by  a  cushion;  through  two  windows  at  the  back  we  catch 
glimpses  of  a  landscape  in  which  we  see  a  Gothic  building 
[Siren,  Burlington  Magazine). 
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Chantilly , 

Conde  Mu- 
seum, a  per- 
sonification 
of  Autumn, 
shown  in  the 
form  o  f  a 
woman  ad- 
vancing with 
a  basket  of 
fruit  on  her 
head,  accom- 
panied by  two 
children,  one 
of  whom  is 
laden  with 
grapes.  Ac- 
cording to 
Venturi  it  is 
a  work  by 
Botticelli  and 
in  B  e  r  e  n- 
son's  opinion 
(Drawings,  I, 
p.  61)  it  is  by 
thesame  artist 
as  the  tondo 
in  the  Villa 
Borghese.  It 
shows  an 
obvious  con- 
nexion with 
Botticelli's 
drawing  of 
Abundance 
in  the  British 
Museum,  as 
well  as   with 

the  figure  of  the  w^oman  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  her 
XII  15 


Fig.  135.  School  of  Botticelli,  Venus.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 
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head   in   the   fresco   of  the  'lustration  of  the  lepers"  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel. 

Ch^alis,  Jacquemart  Andre  Villa-Museum,  a  round  picture 
showing  the  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child 


Fig.   :36.    School    ot   Botticelli,    Madonna.  Jacquemart  Andre  Collection^ 

Chaalis, 


Who,  leaning  back,  raises  one  hand;  in  the  background  we 
see  a  landscape  with  part  of  a  pond  and  two  knights  and 
to  the  right  a  vase  with  flowers  (fig.  136). 

Florence,  Corsini  Gallery,  a  tondo  of  the  Madonna,  tenderly 
holding  the  Child  Who  stands  on  her  knee  in  the  midst  of 
six  angels,  four  of  whom  carry  the  instruments  of  the  Passion 
while  the  two  others  hold  a  crown  above  the  Virgin^s  head 
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(fig.  137).  This  picture,  which  is  considerably  repainted,  origin- 
ates from  Careggi. 

Pitti    Gallery,    tondo,    the  Virgin   affectionately   holds   the 
Child   Who  stands  on  her  knee  between  the  little  St.  John, 


Fig.   137.   School   of  Botticelli,   Madonna   and  Angels.    Corsini  Gallery, 

Florence.  Photo  AHnari. 


an  angel  with  a  sword  and  another  with   a  lily  who   leans 
over  a  balustrade  (fig.   138). 

For  sale  some  years  ago,  three-quarter-length  figure  of 
the  Virgin  carrying  the  Child  Who  leans  back  and  raises  a 
hand  as  in  the  painting  at  Chaalis;  in  the  background  we 
see  to  the  left  an  undulating  landscape  and  to  the  right  a 
pillar  decorated  in  grisaille. 
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London,  National  Gallery,  No.  782,  a  three-quarter-length 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  seated,  affectionately  holding  the  Child 
standing  on  her  knee ;  to  the  left  through  a  window  we  see  a 
landscape  with  two  isolated  trees  and  some  Gothic  buildings. 


Fig.  138.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Angels  Pitti  Gallery,  FJorence. 

Photo  Brogi. 


Sold  at  Christie's,  June  1929,  a  tondo  closely  resembling 
that  sold  in  Amsterdam  but  in  this  picture,  which  is  of  finer 
quality,  the  nude  Child  stands  on  His  Mother's  knee  and 
instead  of  St.  John  there  is  a  landscape  with  a  Gothic  castle. 

For  sale  in  191 7  and  1920,  a  Nativity  and  a  Madonna 
(doubtful,  unknown  to  me  v.  Siren,  op.  cit.,  Burlington  Magazine). 

Milan,  Chiesa  collection  (No.  119  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
fourth  sale  of  the  Chiesa  collection,  New  York,  November  1927), 
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the  Virgin  seated  looking  at  the  nude  Child  Who  sits  beside 
her,  holding  a  pomegranate;  the  top  of  a  mountain  is  visible 
through  a  window. 
Montpellier,  Gallery,  tondo,  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  on 


Fig.    139     School    of  Botticelli,    Madonna,    Child    and   young    St.  John. 

Gallery,  Montpellier. 

her  knee,  adored  by  the  little  St.  John;  in  the  background 
we  catch  two  glimpses  of  a  landscape  which  is  not  in  horizontal 
Hne  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  It  is  a  clumsy  work  and 
might  be  a  contemporary  copy  of  the  painting  in  the  Lazzaroni 
collection,  Rome  (fig.  139). 

New  York,  Guggenheim  collection,  a  small  tondo,  very 
similar  to  that  at  Chaalis. 

Palermo,   Chiaramonte   Bordonaro   collection,   a   tondo,  a 
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half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  nude  Child  close 
to  her  breast;  behind,  the  youthful  St.  John  is  depicted  holding 
three  sticks  (fig.  140),  in  t3-pe  he  is  very  reminiscent  of  the 
St.  John  in  the  picture  sold  at  Amsterdam. 


Fig.  140.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna,  Child  and  St.  John,  Chiaramonte 
Bordonaro  Collection,  Palermo.  Photo  Aiinari. 


Paris,  for  sale  recently,  a  round  picture  of  the  Virgin  seated 
on  an  imposing  throne,  tended}^  holding  the  nude  Child  standing 
on  her  knee  [Venturi,  Botticelli,  pi.  108.  The  Same,  Grandi 
artisti  italiani,  p.  57.  The  Same,  L'Arte,  1924,  p.  191,  attributes 
it  to  Botticelli). 

For  sale,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  pressing  against  her 
body  the  head  of  the  Child  Who  is  seated  on  a  cushion  and 
makes  rather  a  painful  attempt  to  smile;  behind  we  see  a  little 
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Fig.  141.   School   of  Botticelli,   Madonna.   Lichtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna. 
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lamp  hanging  and  an  open  book.  I  doubt  if  this  picture  is  by  the 
same  artist  {Ventnri,  Botticelli,  pi.  191,  ascribes  it  to  Botticelli). 

Poppi  (in  the  province  of  Arezzo),  a  Madonna  standing  in 
a  landscape  under  a  tree  holding  the  Child  on  a  broken  pillar 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  capital  of  which  is  adorned  with 
three  little  figures  of  angels  {De  Nicola,  L^Arte,  XVII,  1914, 
p.  261).  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  painting  should 
be  included  among  the  works  of  this  particular  master. 

Rome,  Colonna  Gallery,  a  painting  closely  resembling  that 
at  Chaalis  and  the  Madonna  in  the  Guggenheim  collection, 
only  here  the  Virgin  is  shown  almost  to  the  feet. 

For  sale  recently,  same  composition,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
is  knee-length,  the  Child  holds  a  pomegranate  and  there  is 
an  aureole  of  cherubim  in  the  background. 

Vienna,  Lichtenstein  collection,  a  composition  resembling 
that  in  the  National  Gallery,  only  the  view  from  the  window 
is  different  but  again  it  is  composed  of  a  landscape  and  a 
Gothic  building  (fig.  141). 

Another  group  of  works  is  by  a  painter  who,  as  artistic 
personality,  is  easily  defined  and  quite  apart.  His  figures, 
generally  speaking,  are  better  constructed ;  the  heads  and  the 
faces  are  often  long  and  attenuated.  He  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  with  Botticelli^s  art  particularly  after  about  the  year 
1490  and  he  was  greatly  inspired  by  the  figures  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  but  he  must  have  known 
also  the  Madonnas  of  the  earlier  altar-pieces,  such  as  that  of 
S.  Barnaba  and  that  of  1485  in  the  museum  of  Berlin.  Frequently 
the  mouths  are  thick-lipped  and  sensual  and  the  noses  round 
and  fat.  His  figures  are.  but  rarely  really  graceful,  yet  he,  too, 
was  a  pupil  and  direct  collaborator  of  Botticelli. 

To  this  painter  I  think  we  should  attribute  the  following 
works: 

Beflin,  Museum,  No.  102,  tondo,  the  Madonna  standing 
in  front  of  an  elaborate  niche-shaped  throne,  holding  the 
nude  Child  standing,  in  the  midst  of  seven  angels  carrying 
candles  {Bode,  Botticelli,  Klassiker  der  Kunst,  p.  60,  attributes 
it  to  BotticeUi)  (fig.  142). 

E.   Simon   collection.    Madonna   and   Child,    No.   5  of  the 
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catalogue  of  the  Simon  sale  which  took  place  in  Berlin  in 
October  1929.  The  Virgin  is  depicted  in  an  arcade  against 
a  landscape  background,  about  to  give  breast  to  the  Child 
Who  lies  on  her  knee.  It  is  a  free  copy  of  a  part  of  the  painting 


Fig    142.  School   of  Botticelli.   Madonna   and   Angels.   Museum,   Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 

of  1485  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  James  Mann  in  Scotland  (L'Arte,  1908,  XI^ 
p.  58.    Venhiri,  Botticelli,  pi.  92,  attributes  it  to  Botticelli). 

Cincinnati  (Ohio),  E.  W.  Edwards  collection,  tondo,  a  knee- 
length  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  Who  bestows 
a  blessing,  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  an  angel,  from 
the  Salting  collection.  It  is  pubhshed  by  Fiocco,  op.  cit.,  as  a 
work  of  Botticelli.  I  know  this  picture  only  from  a  reproduction. 
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Dresden,  Galler}^  No.  8,  Madonna,  depicted  almost  in 
profile  near  a  prie-Dieu,  holding  the  Child  standing  on  her 
knee,  adored  by  the  youthful  St.  John  who  carries  a  cross. 
{K.  IV.  Jdhnigy  Die  Staatl.  Gemalde  galerie  zu  Dresden,  I, 
Berlin,  1929,  p.  5,  attributes  this  painting  to  the  late  years  of 
Botticelli's  activity  and  to  the  master's  own  hand).  It  is  a  free 
copy  of  the  early  work  by  Botticelli  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1296). 

Dusseldorf,  StaatHche  Kunstakademie,  Madonna  seated, 
holding  the  Child  Who  lies  on  a  cushion  in  front  of  her;  in 
the  background  we  see  to  one  side  the  little  St.  John  and 
to  the  other  side  a  landscape.  Both  the  Madonna  and  Child 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  figures  in  the  picture  of 
1485  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  (/?.  7r/«/>/?^6:^,  Der  Kunstsamml. 
d.   Staatl.   Kunstak.  zu  Dusseldorf,  Dusseldorf,  1928,  p.  35). 

Edinburgh,  Gallery,  in  a  very  dilapidated  shelter  in  which 
we  see  the  ass  and  the  ox,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  adore 
the  Infant  Who  lies  on  the  ground  (fig.  143)  (F^«///r/,  L'Arte, 
1924,  p.  191 ;  The  Same,  Grandi  artisti  italiani,  p.  58,  ascribes 
it  to  Botticelli). 

Lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  panel  in  the  form  of  a 
lunette,  representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  an  arch 
of  cherubim;  two  angels  raise  a  curtain.  According  to  Mr. 
Berenson  this  work  is  by  "Amico  di  Sandro". 

Erlenbach  (Switzerland),  ex-Han  Coray  collection,  tondo, 
knee-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  carrying  in  her  arms  the 
Child,  Who  holds  a  pomegranate  and  Who  is  adored  by  the 
small  St.  John.  To  either  side  of  the  back  of  the  seat  a  piece 
of  landscape  is  visible;  No.  25  of  the  Han  Coray  sale  which 
took  place  in  Berlin  on  the  ist  October  1930  (fig.  144). 

Florence,  church  of  S.  Fefice,  SS.  Antony  Abbot  and 
Catherine  with  the  Annunciation  and  a  scene  from  the  story 
of  each  of  the  saints  in  the  predella. 

Palazzo  Vecchio,  apartment  of  the  Duchess  Eleonora, 
Madonna,  the  same  composition  as  that  at  Dresden  with  a  few 
slight  variations  {Lenzi,  op.  cit.,  p.  357,  attributes  it  to  Botticelli). 

For  sale  shortty  ago,  big  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord  with  two  angels  (somewhat  doubtful). 

Frankfort  a.  M.,  Stadelsche  Kunstinstitut,  a  picture  corres- 
ponding in  composition  with  that  at  Dresden  (fig.  145);  in  the 
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Fig.  143.  School  of  Botticelli,  Adoration  of  the  Child.  Gallery,  Edinburgh. 

Museum  photo. 

catalogue  it  is  attributed  to  Botticelli  (formerly  No.  12,  now 
No.  1064). 

London,  National  Gallery,  No.  226,  tondo  of  the  Virgin 
seated,  holding  the  Child,  Who  bestows  a  blessing,  lying  on 
her  knee.  Two  angels  support  a  crown  over  her  head  and 
St.  John  kneels  in  adoration;  some  flowers  blossom  in  the 
background  (fig.  146). 

Ex-Benson  collection  (Catalogue  of  Itahan  Pictures  collected 
by  R.  and  Benson,  London,  1914,  No.  24),  Madonna,  similar 
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to  that  in  the  Simon  collection,  inspired  by  the  altar-piece 
of  S.  Barnaba;  it  was  formerly  in  the  Panciatichi  Ximenes 
collection,  Florence  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Th.  G.  Carmichael 
(Z.  Gust,  Les  Arts,  1907,  p.  26.  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  118,  who 


Fig.  144.   School    of  Botticelli,    Madonna   and  St.  John.  Ex-Han  Coray 

Collection,  Erlenbach. 

mentions  the  Madonna  in  the  Benson  collection,  speaks  still 
of  another  version  of  the  Virgin  of  the  S.  Barnaba  panel  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Th.  G.  Carmichael;  no  doubt  this  is  a 
mistake  and  both  remarks  refer  to  the  one  picture).  This 
painting  is  particularly  near  to  Botticelli  and  before  coming 
to  a  final  decision  with  regard  to  its  authorship  we  should 
wait  until  the  repaint  has  been  removed. 

Ex-Leyland  collection,  a  painting  showing  connexion  with 
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Fig.  145.   School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna,  Child  and  St.  John.  Stadelsche 

Kunstinstitut,  Frankfort.  Museum  photo. 


those  at  Dresden  and  Frankfort  (unknown  to  me,  but  mentioned 
by  Ulmann,  op.  cit.,  p.   127). 

Private  collection,  a  tondo  of  the  Virgin  adoring  the  Child 
Who,  somewhat  restless,  lies  on  the  ground;  Joseph  meditates 
in  a  corner  and  in  the  background,  beyond  a  low  wall,  we 
see  a  distant  landscape  with  the  Journey  of  the  Magi  {Bode, 
op.  cit.,  pi.  127,  calls  it  a  production  of  Botticelli's  workshop). 
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Munich,  for  sale  (also  offered  at  Lucerne),  Venus  carrying- 
flowers  in  the  flimsy  veils  with  which  she  is  draped.  In 
speaking  of  Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  provenance  of  this  painting  which  differs  considerably 


Fig.   146.     School    of  Botticelli,    Madonna    with    Angels    and    St.    John. 

National  Gallery,  London.  Museum  photo. 

from  the  principal  figure  of  the  masters  work  {von  Bode 
and  Venturi,  Botticelli,  pi.  190,  believe  it  to  be  by  Botticelli). 
Newhaven,  U.  S.  A.,  Yale  University,  Jarves  collection, 
No.  50,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin,  holding  the  Child, 
Who  is  busy  opening  a  pomegranate,  standing  before  her;  in 
the  background  we  see  a  landscape  and  a  Gothic  building 
(fig.  147)  [Siren,  Catalogue,  p.  135).  The  inspiration  of  the 
Madonna  of  the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece  is  very  evident  (v.  Turin). 
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Fig.  147.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna.  Jarves  Collection,  Yale  University, 

Newhaven. 
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Fig.  148.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna.  Warburg  Collection,  New  York. 
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New  York,  Hamilton  collection  (1929),  a  tondo  of  the  Virgin, 
affectionately  clasping  the  Child  to  her  breast,  with  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  an  angel  holding  a  lily;  it  may  perhaps  be 
by  this  artist  but  I  am  not  absolutely  certain. 


Fig.  149.  School  of  Botticelli,  Adoration  of  the  Child.  Jacquemart  Andre 

Museum,  Paris 

Hurd  collection,  a  half-length  figure  of  an  angel  holding  an 
open  book,  a  fragment  which  seems  to  be  almost  a  copy  of 
the  tondo  at  Turin  by  the  first  of  Botticelli's  helpers. 

Warburg  collection,  a  Madonna  standing  before  a  niche, 
through  the  openings  in  which  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  land- 
scape. She  supports  the  Child  Who  is  seated  on  a  cushion  on 
a  low  wall.  Some  technical  details,  particularly  the  very  strong 
shadows  make  me  doubt  whether  this  painting  is  really  by 
this  artist  (fig.  148). 
XII  16 
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Fig.  150.    School   of  Botticelli,   Portrait   of  a   man.   Johnson  Collection, 

Philadelphia. 
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Paris,  Louvre,  No.  1295,  an  old  copy  of  the  Madonna  del 
Magnificat  which  may  be  by  this  artist. 

Jacquemart  Andre  Museum,  No.  1039,  a  tondo  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  youthful  St.  John  in  an  open  shed  adoring  the  Infant 
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Fig.  15T.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  St.  John  adoring  the  Child. 

Gallery,    Piacenza.  Photo  Anderson. 

Jesus,  Who  hes  on  some  straw  on  the  ground;  a  Gothic  town 
forms  the  background  (fig.   149). 

^[Lazzaroni  collection,  tondo,  Madonna  with  four  angels 
kneeling  and  the  small  St.  John  standing  in  adoration  before 
the  Child  Christ,  Who  lies  on  the  ground. 

Philadelphia.  Johnson  collection,  bust  of  a  young  man 
with  very  sharp  features,  wearing  a  bonnet;  a  landscape  and 
Gothic   buildings  are   shown   in   the    background  (fig.  150). 
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I  am  rather  doubtful  regarding  the  attribution  of  this  picture 
which  Mr.  Berenson  assigns  to  Amico  di  Sandro  {Berenson, 
A  catalogue  etc.,  No.  50.  Koerber,  op.  cit.,  pi.  12,  ascribes  it 
to  Botticelli). 

Piacenza,  Gallery,  tondo  of  the  Virgin  and  the  young  St. 
John  adoring  the  Infant  Who  lies  on  the  ground  against  a 
landscape  with  a  little  Gothic  building  and  rosebushes  in  flower 
(fig.  151)  (attributed  to  Botticelli  by  G.  Ferrari,  Rassegna 
d*Arte,  1903,  p.  76  and  the  Same,  II  Botticelli  e  I'Antonello 
da  Messina  del  Museo  Civico  di  Piacenza,  Milan,  1903). 

Rome,  collection  of  Prince  Chigi,  a  round  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Child,  Who  lifts  up  one  hand,  on  her  knee; 
it  recalls  the  figure  of  the  little  Jesus  in  the  tondo  of  the 
"Melagrana"  by  Botticelli  in  the  Uflfizi.  Two  angels  hold  a 
crown  over  the  Virgin's  head  while  the  3^oung  St.  John  kneels 
in  adoration;  some  roses  are  seen  in  the  background  (fig.  152). 

Paolini  collection,  No.  60  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Paolini 
sale  held  in  New  York  in  December  1924,  a  tondo  of  the 
Virgin  adoring  the  Child  Who  lies  on  the  ground  while  St. 
Joseph  is  seated  in  profound  meditation.  These  figures  which 
are  very  beautiful  are  borrowed  from  Botticelli's  drawing  in 
the  Uffizi  and  reflect  the  last  stage  of  the  master's  activity. 
Two  angels  flying  overhead  hold  a  crown  above  the  Httle 
group;  in  the  background  we  see  the  ox  and  the  ass  and  a 
landscape  with  some  Gothic  buildings  in  the  far  distance. 

Formerly  in  a  private  collection,  a  half-length  figure  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  Child  Jesus,  resembhng  the  picture  at 
Newhaven  and  even  more  closely  the  following  work  at 
Turin,  all  of  which  derive  from  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Barnaba. 

Turin,  Gallery,  Madonna  holding  before  her  the  Infant 
Jesus  Who  opens  a  pomegranate ;  this  picture  corresponds 
with  those  at  Newhaven,  in  a  private  collection  in  Rome 
and  in  the  Warburg  collection,  New  York,  except  for  the 
background  which  in  this  case  is  composed  of  a  wall  in  the 
centre  and   an  imposing  Gothic  construction  to  either  side. 

A  particularly  interesting  artistic  personality  and  one  whose 
work  is  closely  connected  with  the  art  of  Botticelli  is  the 
painter  whom   Mr.   Berenson   has   baptized    the    "Amico    di 
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Sandro"  (0-  It  will  already  have  been  observed  that  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Berenson  as  to  which  works  are 
by  Botticelli  and  which  by  his  Amico  and  several  paintings 
which   Mr.  Berenson  believes  to  be  by  the  latter  are  in  my 


Fig.    152.    School    of  Botticelli.    Madonna,    Angels   and   St.   John.    Chigi 

Collection.    Rome,  Photo  Anderson. 

opinion  either  by  Botticelli  himself  or  another  of  his  pupils. 
This  does  not  hinder  us  from  admiring  the  perspicacity 
which  led  Mr.  Berenson  to  create  this  figure  and  the  works 
which  I  enumerate  below  as  from  his  hand,  have,  for  the 
greater  part,  been  cited  by  Mr.  Berenson  in  the  article  to 
which  I  have  just  referred. 

<})  B.  Berenson,  Amico  di  Sandro :  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art. 
London,  1912.  p.  46. 
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Mr.  Berenson  supposes  that,  like  Botticelli,  Amico  di  Sandro, 
too,  was  a  pupil  of  Fra  Filippo's.  Indeed,  I  see  a  more  lasting 
influence  of  Fra  Filippo  in  the  works  of  this  artist  than  in 
those  by  Botticelli  himself.  Further  he  imagines,  and  I  think 
perfectly  correctly,  that  Amico  was  younger  than  Sandro  and 
that  he  died  towards  1485  at  an  early  age;  that  is  to  say 
that  his  career  seems  to  have  ended  at  this  date.  Perhaps 
a  few  years  should  be  added  on  account  of  the  date  of  the 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  Lucca.  Mr.  Berenson  demonstrates, 
as  well,  that  Filippino  Lippi  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
was  strongly  influenced  b}'  Amico  di  Sandro  and  that  there 
exists  the  possibility  that  he  should  be  identified  with  Berto 
Linaiuolo,  regarding  whom  Vasari  (^)  tells  us  that  he  painted 
many  beautiful  pictures  for  the  Florentines,  that  some  of 
them  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Hungary  where  they  were 
highly  appreciated  and  that  he  died  just  at  the  moment  of 
his  maturity. 

The  art  of  Amico  di  Sandro  can  be  differentiated  from 
Botticelli's  by  the  more  artificial  and  less  intellectual  forms 
which  are  rounder  and  rendered  with  more  marked  plastic 
effects ;  sometimes  they  can  be  recognized  by  a  lack  of  organic 
construction  in  the  bodies,  an  absence  of  grandeur  in  the 
conception  and  an  obvious  attempt  to  produce  charming 
figures.  We  no  longer  find  the  beaut}^  of  line  and  the  clinging 
draperies  so  typical  of  Botticelli;  the  contours  are  less  precise 
and  often  are  of  rather  a  woolly  appearance. 

I  believe  the  following  pictures  and  drawings  to  be  from 
the  hand  of  Amico  di  Sandro: 

Bergamo,  Galler}^  a  cop}'  of  the  portrait  of  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  by  Botticelli. 

Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  No  82,  a  half-length 
figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  Who  stands  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  book ;  a  landscape  with  a  Gothic  tower 
is  visible  through  the  window.  The  official  catalogue  attributes 
this  painting  to  Filippino;  Cavalcaselle  ascribed  it  to  his  school 
while  Mr.  Berenson  believes  it  to  be  by  Amico  di  Sandro 
which  is  not  impossible,    but   the   picture   is   so   very   much 


(1)    Vasari,  op.  cit..  II,  p.  651. 
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repainted  that  I 
prefer  to  abstain 
from  making  a 
definite  statement. 
Budapest,  Gal- 
lery, No.  52  (1140), 
the  Madonna  seated 
in  a  landscape  with 
the  nude  Child 
standing  on  her 
knee,  adored  by  a 
kneeling  monk  who 
is  presented  by  St. 
Antony  of  Padua; 
in  the  catalogue  this 
painting  is  attribut- 
ed  to  Filippino 
(Zeitschr.  f.  Bil- 
dende  Kunst,  1897, 
p.  65.  G.  von  Tercy , 
Die  Gemalde 
Galerie  des  Mu- 
seums fur  Bildende 
Kunst  in  Budapest, 
Berlin,  1916,  p.  46; 
No.  56  (237),  an 
episode  from  the 
legend  of  St. Esther, 
a  small  panel 
which  is  attributed 
to  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio  (von  Terey, 
op.  cit.,  p.  48);  it 
forms  part  of  a 
series  of  paintings, 
the  other  panels  of 
which  are  found  in 
the  Conde  Museum, 
Chantill}^  the  Uffizi,  the  Home  Foundation,  Florence,  the  Lich- 
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tenstein   Gallery,    Vienna  and  in  the  Pastre  collection,  Paris 
(Sckubring,  Cassoni,  Nos.  316 — 319,  pi.  77). 

Chantilly,   Conde  Museum,  episode  from  the  story  of  St. 
Esther  (v.  Budapest)  (fig.  153). 


Fig.  154.  Amico  di  Sandro,  Madonna^  Angels  and  Saints.  Bigallo,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

Detroit,  F.  Fisher  collection,  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
Madonna  holding  the  Child  standing  upright. 

Dublin,  Gallery,  the  death  of  Lucretia  with  many  figures 
and  architectural  buildings,  in  composition  not  unlike  the  panel 
which  BotticelH  executed  in  his  old  age.  The  execution  is  not 
very  fine  and  it  may  be  the  work  of  a  pupil  (Schubring,  op. 
cit.,  No.  322,  assigns  it  to  the  school  of  Botticelli). 

Florence,   Accademia,   a  half-length   figure   of  the  Virgin 
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Fig.  155.  Amico  di  Sandro,  Madonna.  Corsini  Gallery.  Florence. 

Photo  Brogi. 

with  the  nude  Child  Jesus  Who  eats  a  pomegranate,  sitting 
on  her  knee ;  a  piece  of  wall  and  two  views  of  a  landscape 
form  the  background.  This  picture  is  considerably  repainted, 
for  which  reason  the  attribution  must  remain  doubtful. 
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Bigallo,  a  round  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  seated, 
holding  the  Child  upright 
on  her  knee  between  two 
angels  and  the  kneeling 
figures  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr  and  a  bearded 
saint  carr3'ing  a  little  box 

(fig.  154)- 

Cenacolo  di  Foligno, 
from  the  Ferroni  collect- 
ion, the  Nativity,  closely 
resembling  the  manner 
of  Filippino  to  whom  it 
is  attributed  b}'  Mr. 
Berenson. 

Corsini  Galler\',  a 
three-quarter-length 
figure  of  the  Virgin, 
seated  against  a  back- 
ground of  architecture  in 
a  landscape,  holding  erect 
on  her  knee  the  nude 
Child  Who  is  rather 
languid  looking  (fig.  [55) 
(Bode,  Botticelli,  Klas.  d. 
Kunst.,  p.  5,  ascribes  it 
to  Botticelli);  five  per- 
sonifications of  Virtues 
on  one  panel,  all  female 
figures  seated  on  clouds 
(Schiibring,  op.  cit..  No. 
324)  (fig.   156). 

Home  Foundation, 
No.  41,  a  small  panel, 
an  episode  from  the 
legend  of  Esther,  attributed  with  hesitation  to  Filippino  (v. 
Budapest). 

Pitti  Gallery,  the  death  of  Lucretia,  which,  like  Botticelli's 
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F^g-  ^57-    Amico   di    Sandro,  Portrait  of  a  man.  Pitti  Gallery,  Florence, 

Photo  Anderson. 

painting  of  this  subject,  also  forms  the  pendant  to  an  episode 
from  the  story  of  Virginius,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 
These  works  are  full  of  action  and  are  rendered  with  a 
nervous  agitation  which  is  rare  in  this  master's  productions 
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[Schubrtng,  op.  cit.,  No.  321,  pi.  78);  a  three-quarter  profile 
portrait  of  a  young  man  wearing  a  large  bonnet  (fig.  157). 
I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  this  attribution  {Bode,  op.  cit., 
pi.  76,  gives  it  to  Botticelli).  There  exists  an  old  but  ver}^ 
inferior  copy  of  this  portrait  in  the  Filangieri  Museum,  Naples. 

Uffizi,  Nos.  491,  492,  493,  three  panels  illustrating  the 
story  of  Esther  (fig.  158);  one,  representing  a  feast  in  a  garden, 
shows  a  charming  composition  (Dajiii,  Dedalo,  I-,  p.  373); 
but  the  triumph  of  Mordecai  is  depicted  very  unskilfully  and 
the  figures  seem  to  be  lost  in  space;  No.  8  "dei  deposite", 
a  half-length  figure  of  the  Madonna  represented  in  three- 
quarter  profile  against  a  landscape  background  which  is 
seen  through  an  arch ;  the  Child,  Who  stands,  kisses  His 
Mother  who  affectionately  clasps  Him  to  her  bosom  (fig.  159). 
This  painting  reflects  the  early  manner  of  Botticelli  when 
he  was  still  influenced  by  Verrocchio. 

For  sale  in  1930,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Madonna 
seated,  holding  in  her  arms  the  nude  Child  Who  lifts  His 
right  hand  towards  His  Mother;  in  the  background  we  see 
a  palisade  and  some  rose  bushes. 

Horsmonden,  collection  of  Mrs.  Austen,  now  dispersed,  a 
Madonna  closely  resembling  the  previous  picture  in  manner  and 
in  composition,  only  here  an  angel  is  seen  in  the  left  corner. 

London,  National  Gallery,  No.  1 124,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
an  important  painting  in  which  against  a  very  extensive  rocky 
landscape  we  see  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  knee  be- 
fore a  very  dilapidated  little  house;  close  by  are  St.  Joseph, 
the  three  Magi  kneeling,  several  other  figures  and  two  horses ; 
again  the  composition  is  unskilful  and  incoherent;  the  Journey 
of  the  Magi  and  some  other  small  figures  are  shown  in  the 
background  (fig.  160);  No.  1412,  the  Madonna  standing  be- 
hind a  low  wall  on  which  a  book  and  a  bowl  of  flowers 
are  placed,  holding  in  her  arms  the  Child  Jesus  Who  opens 
a  pomegranate;  the  little  St.  John  looks  up  at  them  from 
below;  some  trees  with  a  landscape  beyond  from  the  back- 
ground. This  picture  originates  from  the  Eastlake  collection. 

London,  Near —  Corshamcourt,  ex-collection  of  Lord 
Methuen,  the  Annunciation  (reprod.  b}^  H.  Mendelsohn,  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  Berlin,  1909,  p.  178,  who  thought  it  was  probably 
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Fig    159.  Amico  di  Sandro,  Madonna.  Uffizi^  Florence 


Photo  Alinari. 


by Fra  Diamante,  v.  Vol.  X  p.  464,  where  I  have  ah'eady  mentioned 
it  as  a  work  of  the  school  of  Fra  Filippo,  very  near  Botticelli); 
in  a  hall  of  elaborate  architecture  with  much  perspective,  a 


thp:  school  of  botticelli 


'00 


Fig.  i6o.   Amico   di   Sandro,  Adoration   ot   the   Magi.   National  Gallery, 

London,  Photo   Anderson. 
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mosaic  floor  and  a  landscape  in  the  background,  the  Virgin, 
seated,  receives  a  lily  from  the  kneehng  angel ;  behind  in  the 
left  corner,  an  old  man  is  depicted  kneeling.  A  very  strong 
influence  of  the  art  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  is  evident  in  this 
painting.  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  this  attribution. 

Lucca,  Gallery,  No.  46,  a  large  triptych  with  a  gold  back- 
ground; centrally  we  see  the  Virgin  on  an  imposing  throne 
with  the  Child,  Who  holds  a  rose,  on  her  knee;  on  the  lateral 
panels  are  represented  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Matthew,  Fredianus 
and  Pellegrinus  whose  names  are  inscribed  as  is  also  that  of 
the  rector,  Paulus  de  Bonvizis,  as  well  as  the  date  1487  (fig.  161). 
The  painting  originates  from  the  hospital.  I  am  a  little  doubtful 
regarding  the  attribution  to  Amico  di  Sandro. 

Marseilles,  Longchamps  Museum,  a  half-length  figure  of 
the  Virgin  seated  holding  on  her  knee  the  Child,  Who,  opening 
a  pomegranate,  turns  towards  His  Mother;  a  landscape  is 
depicted  to  one  side  of  the  background,  while  to  the  other 
side  we  see  an  angel,  holding  a  lily  (fig.  162).  This  work,  like 
the  painting  by  Amico  in  the  Louvre,  reflects  Botticelli's  art 
at  that  particular  phase  when  he  was  inspired  by  Verrocchio. 
The  Madonna  at  Marseilles  recalls  that  by  Botticelli  from  the 
Schlichting  collection,  now  also  in  the  Louvre  [Bode,  op.  cit., 
pi.  104  and  Kroeber,  op.  cit.,  pi.  16,  classify  it  among  the 
productions  of  his  workshop). 

Meiningen,  Royal  Palace,  Nativity  {Berenson  op.  cit.). 

Oxford,  Christ  Church,  two  panels,  each  showing  five 
sibyls  ( T.  Borenius,  Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters  in  the  Library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Oxford  etc.,  1916,  Nos.  33  and  34). 

Paris,  Louvre,  the  story  of  Virginius,  a  cassone  panel 
(v.  Florence,  Pitti  Gallery) ;  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
seated  with  the  Child  on  her  knee,  opening  a  pomegranate 
and  turning  towards  His  Mother.  Most  of  the  background 
is  filled  up  with  architectural  buildings;  we  see,  as  well,  two 
angels  with  lilies  and  a  bronze  bowl  containing  flowers;  in  the 
opposite  corner  there  are  some  trees  and  roses  (v.  Marseilles); 
No.  1663,  bust-length  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  three-quarter 
profile,  wearing  a  cap  on  his  long  curls:  one  of  his  finest 
works  (fig.  163)  {Ulmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  51  and  Venturi,  Stor. 
deir  arte  ital.,  VII,  p.  600,  attribute  it  to  Botticelli.  Reinach, 
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Repert.,    Ill,   p.    187,  judges   it   to   be    very    near    Botticelli. 
Berenson,  op,  cit.,  assigns  it  to  Amico  di  Sandro), 

Lazzaroni  collection,  inside  a  room  with  a  landscape  visible 
through  the  windows,  the  Madonna  shown  in  half-length  figure, 
nurses  the  Child,  seated  on  a  cushion  on  a  low  wall,  while 


Fig.  161.  Amico  di  Sandro,  triptych.  Gallery^  Lucca        Photo  Aiinari. 

the  little  St.  John  stands  in  adoration  (doubtful  attribution). 

Pastre  collection,  a  panel  belonging  to  the  series  illustrating 
the  story  of  Esther,  originall}^  in  the  collection  of  M.  Leopold 
Goldschmidt  (v.  Budapest;  Schiibring,  op.  cit.,  No.  319). 

Petrograd,  ex-Leuchtenberg  collection,  portrait  of  a  young 
man  (Berenson,  op.  cit.  Muxel  in  the  old  catalogue  of  the 
Leuchtenberg  collection,  attributes  it  to  Masaccio). 

Ex-Stroganoflf  collection,  Nativity  with  angels  in  a  landscape 
(Berenson,  op.  cit.). 

17 
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Fig.  162.  Amico  di  Sandro,  Madonna.  Museum,  Marsailles. 
Rome,  ex-Stroganoff  collection,  two  angels  flying,  swinging 
censers,  fragments  (A.  Muhoz,  Pieces  de  choix  de  la  collection 
du   Comte   Gr.  Stroganofif,  II,  Rome,  1911,  pi.  15);  a  three- 
quarter-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  standing,  holding  the  Child 
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Fig.  163.   Amico   di   Sandro,    Portrait   of  a   young   man.  Louvre,  Paris. 

Photo  Alinari. 

Who  is  seated  on  a  low  wall;  a  landscape  is  visible  through 
the  arches  of  an  arcade  which  forms  the  background  (MuhoSj 
op.  cit.,  pis.  13  and  14). 
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Fig.  164.  Amico  di  Sandro,    Tobias  and  the  Archangels.  Gallery,  Turin. 


Photo  Alinari. 


Turin,  Gallery  (113),  Tobias  and  the  three  archangels 
advancing  in  a  rocky  landscape;  a  Httle  Gothic  building  is 
represented  in  the  background  (fig.  164). 

Vienna.  Lichtenstein  Gallery,  two  panels  of  the  series  from 
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the  life  of  Esther,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Filippino 
Lippi,  some  of  whose  works  do  indeed  bear  a  particular 
resemblance  to  these  two  panels  (fig.  165). 


Fig.  165.  Amico  di  Sandro,  Story  of  Esther.  Lichtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna. 


There  are  besides,  some  drawings  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  Amico  di  Sandro  {Berenson,  Drawings,  I,  p.  69  and  II,  p.  3, 
has  grouped  them  all  together).  They  are: 

Berlin,  ex-von  Beckerath  collection,  apostles  listening  to 
the  supplication  of  a  kneeling  woman;  and  the  head  of  a 
young  man. 
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Florence,  Uffizi  (z-.  Home, 
p.  324),  an  important  draw- 
ing of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  with  about  twenty 
figures  (fig.  166).  The  Virgin 
is  seated  before  a  shed  in 
which  we  see  the  ox  and 
the  ass;  two  of  the  Magi 
and  St.  Joseph,  standing  in 
meditation,  are  placed  near 
the  Madonna;  the  other 
figures  form  two  groups; 
two  horses  are  shown  to 
the  right  while  two  camels 
approach  from  the  left;  a 
sketch  of  the  three-quarter- 
length  figure  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  Mr.  Berenson 
hesitates  between  Amico  di 
Sandro  and  Rafifaellino  del 
Garbo  or  Carli,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
b}'  Amico;  the  head  of  a 
woman  and  part  of  her 
shoulder,  strengthened  in 
white;  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  an  important 
drawing  with  groups  of 
angels,  pla3'ing  on  musical 
instruments  and  dancing 
and  cherubim  near  the  cen- 
tral group  of  God  the  Father 
placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  who 
incHnes  before  Him,  this 
drawing  is  treated  in  a  ver}^ 
sketchy  manner  (fig.  167) ;  a 
saint  resurrecting  a  3^outh ; 
a  head  of  the  Madonna. 
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Fig.  167.   Amico   di    Sandro,   Coronation    of  the  Virgin,  drawing.  Uffizi, 

Florence. 

Photo  Broei. 
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Fig.  168.  Amico  di  Sandro.  Tobias  and  two  Archangels,  drawing. 

Louvre,    Paris.  Photo  Braun. 

London,  British  Museum,  Malcolm  collection,  head  of  a 
youth  looking  up  in  adoration,  almost  in  profile  to  the  left. 

Mitchel  collection,  portrait  of  a  young  man. 

Paris,  Louvre,  Tobias  and  two  of  the  three  archangels 
shown    on    the    picture    in    Turin;   the   movement   and   the 
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Fig.  169.  Amico  di  Sandro,  drawing.  Louvre,  Paris. 


Photo  Braiin. 


execution  are  both  somewhat  hesitating   (fig.  168).   I   am   a 

little  uncertain  with  regard  to  this  drawing  which,  however, 

corresponds  with   the  three  figures  of  the  picture  in  Turin. 

His  de  la  Salle   collection,  head  of  the  Madonna,  seen  in 
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three-quarter  profile  to  the  left,  slightly  inclined  and  the  eyes 
lowered  (fig.  169) ;  head  of  a  young  man,  almost  in  profile,  to 
the  left. 

Apart  from  these  groups  of  works  by  certain  anonymous 
pupils  and  Amico  di  Sandro,  there  is  still  a  very  great  number 
of  school  productions,  the  list  of  which  for  as  far  as  they 
are  known  to  me,  I  give  in  the  note  below.  .Some  of  them, 
however,  I  know  only  from  mention  made  by  other  writers 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  scattered  throughout  the  world 
there  exist  other  paintings  that  might  be  included  in  this  list  (^). 


(^)  Aix  en  Provence,  Museum,  No,  464,  Madonna  and  small  St.  John 
adoring  the  Child  Jesus  Who  lies  on  the  ground,  {Reinachj  Repertoire 
de  Peintures,  II.  p.  187). 

Baltimore,  Walters  coll.,  No.  422,  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  St.  John  ; 
No.  427,  St.  John  the  Baptist  from  the  Barnaba  altar-piece;  No.  434^ 
Virgin  and  Child. 

Basel,  Burckhard-Bachofen  Museum,  Virgin  standing  holding  the  Child 
Who  blesses  the  little  St.  John  kneeling  in  the  background,  which  is  formed 
by  a  wall  with  two  openings  through  which  a  landscape  is  visible. 

Bergamo,  Ecce  Homo,  same  composition  as  the  pictures  at  Detroit  and 
in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  but  in  t3'pe  the  Christ  resembles  more  the 
St.  John  of  the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece;  it  is  the  trivial  work  of  an  imita- 
tor (fig.  170)  {Yashiro,  Art  in  America;  van  Marie,  op.  cit.;  Ventiiri,  B., 
ascribes  it  to  Botticelli). 

Berne,  Kunst  Museum,  two  fragments  of  a  contemporary  copy  of  the 
Madonna  del  Magnificat. 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Virgin  and  St.  John  adoring  the  Infant 
Who  sits  on  His  Mother's  knee,  holding  a  book  (fig.  171). 

Brussels,  van  Gelder  coll.,  Virgin  and  two  angels  adoring  the  Child 
Who  lies  on  the  ground  near  an  open  shed,  above  we  see  God  the 
Father  and  two  angels  and  in  the  background  a  landscape  with  Gothic 
buildings;  Madonna  with  the  Child  Who  bestows  a  blessing  and 
two  angels,  reminiscent  of  Fra  Filippo's  composition  only  here  the 
figures  are  turned  towards  the  left,  through  a  window  a  landscape 
with  Gothic  buildings  and  St.  Tobias,  accompanied  b}^  an  angel,  are 
visible. 

Cologne,  Bourgeois  sale,  Pieta,  copy  with  some  variations  of  the 
painting  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Gallery",  Milan  {Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  288). 

Cracow,  Czartoryski  Museum.  Madonna  and  the  Child  Who  bends 
towards  the  little  St.  John,  depicted  kneelingbetween  two  angels  holding 
lilies,  a  work  of  no  importance  ( 7^.  ^(Pr^f /c^,  A  krakoi  Czartoryski-keptar 
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Fig.  170.   School  of  Botticelli,  Ecce  Homo.  Carrara  Academy,  Bergamo. 


Photo  Anderson. 
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Fig.  171.    School    ot    Botticelli,    Madonna,    Child    and    young    St.   John. 

Fine  Arts  Museum,  Boston, 

Photo  Cooliclge. 
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olasz  mesterei,  Budapest,  1918,  p.  44,  erroneously  attributes  it  to  Amico 
di  Sandro  . 

Edinburgh,  Gallery,  loaned  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  a  tondo  of 
the  Virgin  tenderly  holding  the  Child:  I  am  rather  doubtful  regarding 
the  authenticity  of  this  picture,  which  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  at  close  range. 

Esztergom  (Hungary),  Archiepiscopal  Gallery^  a  half-length  figure  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  angels  who  wear  wreathes  of  flowers 
in  their  hair  and  carry  lilies. 

Fiesole,  Bandini  Museum^  No.  24,  Madonna  and  Child;  No.  26,  idem; 
No.  15,  Madonna  and  Child  with  two  angels. 

Florence.  Accademia,  Annunciation. 

Uffizi  (prior  to  the  reorganization),  predella  panel,  the  sermon  and  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 

S.  Giovannino  a  Remole,  near  Florence^  a  large  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ( Yas/iiro,  op.  cit.^  p.  209). 

For  sale,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Madonna  standing,  holding  the  Child, 
Who  opens  a  pomegranate,  sitting  on  a  cushion  on  a  low  wall;  a  piece 
of  a  wall  and  two  views  of  a  landscape  are  shown  in  the  background 
(Repr.  by  B.  Berenson,  Dedalo,  V,  June  1924,  p.  38.  as  at  one  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  restorer  Decok^  Paris).  The  Madonna  at  that  time 
bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  Primavera  but  since  the 
removal  of  the  repaint  she  has  changed  considerably  in  appearance 
V.  Zagreb. 

Frankfort  a.  M.,  Stadelische  Kunstinstitut,  Nos.  1181  and  1182,  two 
cassone  panels  with  episodes  from  the  story  of  Horatius  Codes  and 
Mutius  Scaevola  {Schubring,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  332,  333,  pi.  79). 

Von  Weinberg  coll.,  Madonna  and  Child. 

Genoa,  Palazzo  Adorno,  four  Triumphs  from  the  same  hand  as  the 
"Castita"  in  the  gallerj^  of  Turin  [Schubring,  op.  cit.,  Nos  327  —  330). 

Gloucester,  Highnam  Court,  the  Virgin,  St.  Peter  and  the  child  St.  John 
adoring  the  Infant  Jesus,  showing  a  certain  connexion  with  the  art  of 
Amico  di  Sandro. 

Horsmonden^  Austen  coll.,  the  Nativit}^  (No.  77  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  sale  which  took  place  in  London  in  March  1921);  Madonna  and  saints 
(No.  78);  Virgin  and  Child  (No.  85);  copy  of  the  "Calumny"  of  the  Uffizi 
(No.  3). 

Leipzig,  Gallery,  Madonna  standing  with  the  Child,  a  composition 
resembling  that  of  the  picture  found  at  Poppi;  No,  484,  repose  during 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  from  the  Haertel  coll. 

Locke  Park,  Drury-Lowe  coll..  Madonna  and  Child .  (/.  P.  Richter, 
Catal.  of  Pictures  at  Locko  Park,  London,  1901,  No.  21). 

London,  National  Gallery,  No.  916,  Venus  and  Cupids  in  a  meadow, 
inspired  b}'  the  picture  of  Mars  and  Venus,  attributed  to  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio;  No.  1196,  Love  and  Chastity,  pendant  to  the  paintings  in  the 
galleries  of  Turin   and  Genoa  {Schnbring,  op.  cit..  No.  326,  pi.  LXXX). 

Store-room,  Madonna  and  Child  with  a  Gothic  town  in  the  landscape 
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background;  No.  2082,  portrait  of  a  lady  richly  attired  and  on  the  back 
an  angel  standing  on  a  hill  holding  an  armillary  sphere  against  the 
background  of  a  forest  (Revue  de  I'art  ancien  et  moderne,  1907,  p.  162, 
Kroeber.  op.  cit-,  pl.  3,  Botticelli);  No.  2906,  half-length  figure  of  the 
Madonna  standing  holding  the  Child  before  her  on  a  low  wall  in  a  room 
through  the  window  of  which  a  landscape  is  visible. 

Abdy  coll.,  sold  May  1911,  No.  86,  (later  von  Nemes  sale,  Paris,  June 
1913,  No  4),  an  important  composition:  under  a  shelter  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  adore  the  Child  Who  lies  on  the  ground;  close  by  are  St.  Joseph, 
two  shepherds,  the  ox  and  the  ass^  while  above  we  see  three  angels 
{Reinach,  Repertoire  de  peintures,  IV,  p.  76). 

Austen  sale.,  v.  Horsmonden. 

Ex-Benson  coll.,  the  last  communion  of  St.  Jerome,  a  small  picture 
composed  of  six  figures,  showing  the  event  taking  place  in  a  Gothic 
cell  (No.  25  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Benson  coll.  Home,  op.  cit..  p.  174. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  ed.  Douglas^  IV^  p.  270), 

Ex-Donaldson  coll.,  Ecce  Homo,  like  that  at  Bergamo  but  with  a  loggia 
and  a  landscape  in  the  background  {Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  119). 

Ex-Fuller-Maitland  coll.,  the  Nativity  {Berenson,  Drawings,  I,  p.  62). 

Ex-J.  F.  Leyland  coll.,  sold  in  1892,  Madonna  and  Child  with  a  back- 
ground of  architecture  to  the  left  and  a  landscape  to  the  right. 

Ex-W.  Sickel  coll.,  angel  of  the  Annunciation  resembling  that  of  the 
Annunciation  by  Botticelli  in  the  Uffizi. 

Earl  of  Wemyss  coll,  the  death  of  Adonis  (Sc////^rm^,  op.  cit.,  No.  331). 

Wernher  coll.,  school  copy  of  the  Madonna  of  the  pomegranate, 

Wickham  Flower  coll..  Nativity. 

Lucerne,  ex-Chillingworth  coll.^  Madonna  with  the  Child  supported  by 
two  angels,  inspired  by  Era  Filippo's  composition  but  executed  by  a 
distant  pupil  of  Botticelli,  No.  85  of  the  Chillingworth  sale  which  took 
place  in  Lucerne  in  September  1922. 

Lyons,  ex-Clodius  Cote  coll.,  formerly  in  the  Leclanche  coll..  Madonna 
seated  on  a  throne  in  the  form  of  a  niche,  tenderly  holding  the  nude 
Child  on  her  knee  {Reinach ,  Repertoire,  IV,  p.  312). 

Meiningen,  ex-Ducal  coll.  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  tondo  of  the  Virgin,  Child 
and  St.  John,  inspired  by  the  Madonna  del  Magnificat,  resembling  the 
round  picture  we  shall  find  at  Vienna  where^  however,  angels  take  the 
place  of  St.  John  [Home,  op.  cit.,  p.   123). 

Milan,  ex-Chiesa  coll..  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  form  of  a  niche, 
holding  the  nude  Child  Who  stands  on  her  knee  bestx)wing  a  blessing; 
a  beautiful  painting  very  close  to  the  master  in  technique  and  in  senti- 
ment. No.  42  of  the  second  Chiesa  sale  which  took  place  in  New  York 
in  April  1926. 

Modena,  Estense  Gallery,  No.  342,  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Child;  No.  343,  large  tondo,  Virgin,  Child,  St.  John  and  aj^oungman; 
No.  359,  portrait  of  a  young  man. 

New  Museum,  No.  348,  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  and  the  infant 
St,  John. 
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Monte  fortino,  Town  Hall,  the  Virgin  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the 
Child  Christ  Who  lies  on  the  ground  against  a  background  of  rocks,  trees 
and  some  Gothic  buildings. 

Munich,  private  coll.,  tondo,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  youthful 
adorers,  a  superb  painting  executed  in  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
the  master  and  obviously  inspired  by  the  Madonna  del  Magnificat. 

Naples.  Filangieri  Museum,  portrait  of  a  young  man  wearing  a  com- 
plicated bonnet,  old  copy  of  the  picture  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  (v.  p.  252). 

New  York,  Maitland  Griggs  coll.,  a  half-length  figure  of  a  woman  holding 
a  vase  against  a  background  of  a  landscape  with  a  tree  to  the  left,  executed 
in  very  pale  colours  and  showing  some  connexion  with  the  art  of  Amico 
di  Sandro. 

Morgan  Library,  old  copy  of  the  Madonna  del  Magnificat. 

Piatt  coll.  (New  Jersey^  Madonna  with  the  nude  Child  Who  bestows 
a  blessing,  seated  on  a  cushion  on  her  knee,  between  two  curtains 
{Reinach,  Repertoire,  V,  p.  284). 

Roerich  Museum,  No.  142  of  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  which  took  place 
in  March  1930,  tondo  of  the  Madonna  and  four  angels. 

Schulte  coll.,  half-length  figure  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  a 
landscape. 

Tolentino  sale,  Dec.  1926^  No.  765  of  the  catalogue,  half-length  figure 
of  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Child,  two  windows  are  seen  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Private  coll.,  portrait  of  a  man  represented  almost  in  full  face  (reprod- 
by  Yashiro,  in  his  first  ed.,  pi.  178  as  a  work  by  Botticelli,  but  in  the 
introduction  to  his  second  edition  he  retracts  this  attribution;  the  origi- 
nal is  unknown  to  me). 

For  sale  1928,  old  copy  of  the  Chigi  Madonna  in  the  Gardner  Gallery 
with  some  slight  variations. 

Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum,  large  panel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  against 
a  background  of  rocks,  attributed  to  the  school  of  Pollaiuolo. 

Christ  Church,  Ecce  Homo,  old  copy  of  the  picture  formerly  in  the 
Donaldson  coll.,  London  (7".  Boreniiis,  Paintings  by  the  Old  Masters  in 
the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Oxford  etc.,  1916^  No.  35). 

Oxford,  Near  —  Lockinge,  Loyd  coll.,  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne 
in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle,  holding  on  her  knee  the  Child  Jesus  Who 
bestows  a  blessing  [Berenson,  Dedalo,  V,  June  1924,  p.  36),  a  charming 
picture,  very  finely  executed,  which  appears  to  be  by  the  same  artist  as 
the  picture  which  belonged  to  the  Chiesa  coll.,  Milan  (No.  42  of  the 
second  sale). 

Paris,  Jacquemart  Andre  Museum,  Flight  into  Egypt  {von  Bode,  op. 
cit.,  pi.  87,  attributes  it  to  Botticelli). 

Damblanc  coll.,  previously  in  the  Dolfus  and  Saint  Victor  colls.,  Ma- 
donna seated,  holding  on  her  knee  the  Child  Who  grasps  a  little  bird  and 
bestows  a  blessing  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Angela,  two  angels 
holding  a  curtain  and  below  a  little  allegory  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  (I  know  this  painting  only  from  the  drawing  of  it  reproduced  by 
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Reinach,  Repertoire,  V^  p.  393,  who  does  not  pronounce  any  certain, 
judgment  regarding  the  style  of  the  work). 

Ex-de  la  Roziere  coll.,  tondo  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  recalling  that 
at  Meiningen  [Home,  op.  cit.,  pp.  123—124). 

Sedelmeyer  coll.,  1925,  detached  fresco  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph  and 
many  other  figures  adoring  the  Child  under  a  shelter. 

Ex-Sulzbach  coll.,  under  a  portico  the  Virgin  is  seated,  tenderly 
holding  the  Child  standing  on  her  knee;  the  Infant  St.  John  seems  to 
speak  to  the  little  Jesus;  a  beautiful  painting  full  of  charm  [Beren- 
son,  Dedalo,   IV^,    1923—24,    reprod.   at    p.   27.  Reinach,  Repertoire,  IV, 

P-  454)- 

Parma,    Gallery,   No.   56,   the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  midst 

of  cherubim  with  three  saints  near  the  tomb  among  whom  St.  Thomas 

receives  the  holy  girdle  (C  Ricci,  La  R.  Galleria  di  Parma,  Parma  (1896)^ 

p.  45.  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  290,  ascribes  it  to  the  school  of  Filippino  Lippi 

and  believes  it  to  have  been  executed  after  the  print  of  the  Assumption 

of  the  school  of  Botticelli);  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  is  borrowed  from 

the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece  [Berenson,  op.  cit.,  attributes  it  to  Raffaelino 

del  Garbo). 

Petrograd,  ex-Stroganoff  coll.,  the  figures  of  SS.  Dominic  and  Jerome, 
alread}^  cited  in  speaking  of  Botticelli's  Annunciation  of  which  they 
originally  formed  part  {Lazareff,  op.  cit.  A.  Ventiiri,  Studio  del  Vero, 
p.  41,  ascribes  these  mediocre  paintings  to  Botticelli). 

Philadelphia,  Johnson  coll.,  {Berenson,  A  catalogue  etc.,  No.  49),  tondo, 
a  three-quarter  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  standing,  holding  the  Child, 
Who  lifts  one  hand,  erect  on  a  low  wall  between  two  angels,  one  of 
whom  has  some  roses  in  his  hand;  the  centre  of  the  background  is 
occupied  by  a  curtain,  to  either  side  of  which  we  see  a  landscape  (fig. 
172);  it  is  a  mediocre  work  executed  in  crude  colours;  the  painter  seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  second  of  Botticelli's  pupils  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  identify,  whose  chief  peculiarity  is  the  length  of  his  faces; 
No.  705,  small  portrait  of  a  young  man,  bust  length  with  long  hair  and 
wearing  a  little  cap ;  it  is  considerably  restored  and  rather  lacking  in 
character. 

Rome,  Borghese  Gallery  (not  exhibited),  Centaur  from  whose  hind- 
hoof  a  small  boy  removes  a  thorn ;  two  women  are  visible  in  the  rocky 
landscape  which  forms  the  background. 

Vatican,  store-room,  St.  Sebastian,  a  mediocre  painting  {A.  Venturi, 
Grandi  artisti,  fig.  15  and  The  Same,  Botticelli,  pi.  170,  attributes  it  to 
Botticelli). 

Pallavicini  coll.,  tondo,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Miiller  sale,  February  1926,  No.  405,  Madonna  and  two  angels  adoring 
the  Child. 

Rouen,  Museum,  No.  484,  round  picture  of  the  Madonna  seated  ten- 
derly holding  the  Child  standing  on  her  knee  while  an  angel  offers  Him 
some  flowers;  a  landscape  is  seen  through  the  window,  a  mediocre  work; 
tondo.    Virgin   seated,   tenderly  clasping  to  her  breast  the  Infant  Christ 
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Fig.  172.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Angels.  Johnson  Collection, 

Philadelphia. 

Courtesy  of  the  John  G.  Johnson  Art  Collection. 

Who  is  adored  b}'  the  little  St.  John;  this  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
Campana  coll. 

Siena,  Fabio  Chigi  coll.,  tondo,  ver}^  similar  to  the  painting  in  the 
Accademia  of  Vienna  {Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  123). 

Turin,  Gallery,  No.  369,  triumph  of  Chastity  {Schubring,  op.  cit.,  No. 
325,  pi.  78)  V.  Genoa. 

Venice,  Ca  d'Oro,  under  some  ruins  in  a  landscape  with  a  Gothic  town 
in  the  distance,  the  Virgin  and  two  angels  kneel  in  adoration  around  the 
Child  Christ,  Who  reclines  on  the  ground,  supported  by  one  of  the  angels; 
the  ox  and  ass  are  visible;  it  is  a  fine  painting  by  an  artist  of  consi- 
derable individuality  but  obviously  inspired  by  Botticelli. 

Vienna,  Accademia,  No,  1133,  tondo  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child 
standing  on  her  knee  between  two  angels,  executed  in  very  bright  colours 
by  an  artist  who  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  mannerism  and 
who  was  inspired  chiefly  by  the  Madonna  del  Magnificat;  No.  2078,  Ma- 
XII  18 
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There  is  a  certain  number  of  drawings  belonging  to  Botticelli's 
school  which  for  the  greater  part  have  been  cited  by  Mr.  Beren- 
son  in  his  book  on  Florentine  drawings  (^).  Yet  some  which 
he  mentions  as  school  productions  I  have  classified  among 
the  works  by  Botticelli  himself  while  I  add  a  few  others 
which  he  does  not  include  in  his  list. 

The  drawings  of  Botticelli's  school  are: 

Bayonne,  Musee  Bonnat,  Madonna  standing  tenderly  em- 
bracing the  Child  Jesus  {Berenson,  No.  584) 

Chatsworth,  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  St.  Roch 
between  SS.  Catherine  and  Antony  Abbot  [Berenson,  No.  571). 

Florence,  Riccardiana  Library,  Cod.  171 1/'  Fior  di  Virtu^' 
inside  first  page,  winged  female  figure  floating  with  one  foot 
over  a  vase,  holding  flowers  and  an  astrolabe,  not  unlike 
the  figure  on  the  back  of  the  portrait  of  Botticelli's  school 
in  the  National  Gallery  {Berenson,  No.  573). 

Uffizi,  personification  of  Faith  (Berenson,  No.  576),  bust 
of  a  woman,  her  head  covered  with  a  veil  and  her  eyes 
lowered  (published  by  the  Albertina,  III,  pi.  254);  two  young 
persons  standing  in  the  midst  of  four  other  figures  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  above  {Berenson,  No.  577). 

GOttingen,  Collection  of  the  University,  very  fine  drawing  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  between  several  angels  (fig.  173). 

London,  British  Museum,  Malcolm  collection,  allegorical 
figure   of  Faith:    female   figure    seated   with   a   cross  in  her 


donna  seated  on  a  low  wall,  tenderly  holding  the  nude  Child  standing 
on  her  knee,  between  the  adoring  young  St.  John  and  an  angel  who 
stands  behind  the  wall,  v.  Zagreb. 

Laftckoronski  coll.,  tondo,  the  Virgin  and  the  little  St.  John  adoring 
the  Cltild  Who,  holding  a  book,  is  seated  on  His  Mother's  knee;  a  land- 
scape and  some  Gothic  buildings  are  visible  through  the  window. 

Zagreb  (Jugo  Slavia),  Strossmayer  Gallery,  No.  22,  Virgin  seated, 
holding  the  Child  sitting  on  a  cushion  on  her  knee;  some  rose-bushes 
adorn  the  background;  probably  by  the  same  master  as  the  picture  in 
the  Accademia  of  Vienna  (No.  2078)  and  that  for  sale  in  Florence. 

(^)  Berenson,  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  I,  p.  29.  O.  Siren, 
Dessins  et  tableaux  italiens  dans  les  collections  de  la  Suede,  p.  121, 
formerly  attributed  to  Botticelli  two  drawings  in  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm,  but  in  his  Italienska  Handtechningar,  Stockholm,  1917,  he  has 
changed  his  opinion. 
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hand  (fig.  i"]^)  (Berenson,  No.  579);  two  sheets,  each  with 
two  hands  strengthened  in  white,  formerly  in  the  Payne  Knight 
collection. 
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Fig.  174,  School  of  Botticelli,  Faith,  drawing.  British  Museum, 


Photo  Anderson. 
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Eig.  175.   School    of  Botticelli,   St.  Paul,   drawing.  Royal  Palace,  Turin. 

Photo  Anderson. 

James  Knowles  collection,  group  of  young  men  copied  from 
a  fresco  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  which  might  have 
existed  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  it  is  not  by  a  pupil  of  Botticelli 
(Beretisou,  No.  580). 

Oxford,  University  Galleries,  elaborate  but  inferior  copy 
of  the  drawing  by  Botticelli  in  the  UlTizi  [Berenson,  No.  581). 
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Paris,  Louvre,  No.  424,  a  king  lifting  the  shroud  of  two 
young  men  who  are  resuscitated  by  a  saint  (Berenson,  No.  582) ; 
No.  679,  fragment  of  an  Entombment:  young  Apostle  bends 
to  kiss  the  feet  —  more  is  not  visible  —  an  angel  holds  a 
candlestick  behind  [Berenson,  No.  583);  No.  2695,  St.  Chris- 
topher carrying  the  Child  Christ;  head  of  a  woman,  in  gray 
on  violet  paper  and  outlined  in  white,  ver}^  close  to  Filippino ; 
allegorical  subject  executed  in  sepia  on  paper;  head  of  a 
young  man  in  gray  outlined  in  white  against  a  pink  back- 
ground. 

Turin,  Royal  Library,  No.  15594,  St.  Paul  on  an  imposing 
throne  with  two  angels  holding  a  phylactery  below  (fig.  175) 
(Berenson,  No.  585);  No.  15596,  St.  Marcia  (Berenson,  No.  586); 
No.  15597,  Pallas  (Berenson,  No.  587). 

Vienna,  Albertina,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes  and 
the  servant;  it  has  been  passed  over  in  pen-and-ink  at  a 
much  later  date  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  by  Botticelli  himself,  to  whom  it  is  attributed  in  the 
series  of  drawings  published  by  the  Albertina  (I,  pi.  33). 

Windsor,  Castle,  head  of  the  Virgin  (Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  48), 
free  copy  after  a  work  by  Botticelli,  executed  by  a  Lombard 
follower  inspired  by  the  Madonna  del  Magnificat.  Muntz  and 
MuUer-Walden  thought  that  it  was  by  Leonardo  and  was 
the  study  for  his  Ascension  in  the  museum  of  Berlin,  thus 
demonstrating  the  influence  Leonardo  had  on  Botticelli. 

There  are  several  drawings  by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  which 
really  should  be  included  among  Botticelli's  school  works 
(fig.  176);  in  fact  in  different  albums  by  San  Gallo  we  find 
various  figures  borrowed  directly  from  Botticelli,  such  for 
example  as  the  two  representations  of  Judith  with  the  head 
of  Holofernes,  some  figures  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Villa  Lemmi, 
and  the  sketch  for  a  tondo  of  the  Madonna  on  the  back  of 
the  round  picture  of  Botticelli's  school  in  National  Gallery, 
on  which  the  name  of  Giuhano  da  San  Gallo  is  inscribed  (^). 

There  exist  still  a  certain  number  of  engravings  which  very 
clearly  reveal  an  influence  of  Botticelli. 


(^)  Berenson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  67;  II,  p.  163, 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  illustrations  of  the  edition 
of  Dante  which  appeared  in  Florence  in  1481  (^);  although 
very  different  in  composition  from  Botticelli's  long  series  of 


Fig.  176,   San   Gallo,   drawing,  St.  John  and  an  Angel.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Braun. 

Dantesque  drawings,  these  prints,  none  the  less,  show  forms 
and  proportions  which  derive  directl}'  from  the  master's 
works  (fig.  177).  The  figures  are  rendered  almost  solely  in 
outline  and  reproduce  quite  clearly  the  original  cartoon. 

(^)  Home,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75  and  190.  A.  M.  Hind  and  S.  Colvin,  Cata- 
logue of  early  Italian  Engravings  etc,  in  the  British  Museum.  London, 
1910,  p.  85. 
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This  is  also  the  case  in  the  engraving  representing  the  Virgin 
seated  on  a  throne  in  the  form  of  a  niche,  with  pillars  between 
the  standing  figures  of  SS.  Helen  and  Julian  (fig.  178)  (^). 

The  background  is  formed  by  a  wall  over  which  the  tops 
of  some  trees  are  visible.  The  composition  is  similar  to  that 
of  Botticelli's  picture  of  1485  in  the  gallery  of  Berlin,  the 
position  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Infant  Christ  is  not  unlike 
that  shown  in  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Barnaba  while  the  Child 
Jesus  recalls  to  a  certain  extent  the  corresponding  figure  in 


Fig.  177.  After  Botticelli,  engraving  illustrating  Dante. 


the  tondo  della  Melagrana.  If  this  engraving  was  not  made 
after  a  cartoon  by  Botticelli,  it  must  at  least  have  been  executed 
by  an  artist  who  knew  these  works  of  the  master. 

Not  quite  so  close  to  Botticelli  is  the  beautiful  engraving 
of  the  Assumption  (fig.  179)  {^).  The  Virgin  seated  on  clouds 
is  surrounded  by  an  aureole  of  angels  and  cherubim;  four 
angelic  musicians  are  depicted  to  the  sides.  In  a  rocky  land- 
scape with  a  town,  half  Gothic,  half  Roman,  in  the  distance 
and  to  the  right  some  buildings  near  forums  we  see  St.  Thomas 
kneeHng  to  receive  the  Holy  Girdle  while  lower  down 
the    other    Apostles    are    grouped  in  quite  a  Botticelliesque 


(^)  Hind  and  Colvin,  op.  cit.,  p.  129  and  pi.  B  III  15. 
(*;  Hind  and  Colvin,  op.  cit.,  p.  129  and  pi.  B  III  11. 
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Fig.    T78.    Florentine   print   after   Botticelli,    Madonna   with    SS.   Helen 

and  Michael. 

manner  around  the  empty  tomb.  Here  there  are  but  few 
figures  and  faces  directly  taken  from  BotticeUi;  the  forms 
also  are  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  the  lines  too  straight. 
The  angels,  however,  recall  the  master's  works,  as  does 
also  the  head  of  the  youngest  Apostle,  who,  below  to  the 
right,  raises  his  arms  towards  heaven.  There  is  a  very 
decided  connexion  between  Botticelli's  drawing  of  St.  Thomas 
in   the  Ambrosiana   and   the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  of  the 
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Fig.  179.  Florentine  School,  print  of  the  Assumption,  inspired  by  Botticelli. 

British  Museum  photo. 
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Fig.  180.   Florentine   School,    15^^'   centur},    print    of  the    Annunciation, 

inspired   by    Botticelli.  British  Museum  photo. 

Assumption    of  Botticelli's    school  in    the  gallery  of  Parma 
and  this  engraving. 

More  directly  inspired  by  Botticelli  are  certain  prints  which 
belong  to  a  series  of  illustrations  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin 
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and  Jesus,  the  cartoons  for  which  must,  I  think,  have  been 
executed  by  two  different  artists  (^).  The  Annunciation  shows 
but  slight  variations  on  BotticelH's  composition  in  the  Uffizi 
(fig.  180);  it  is  true,  however,  that  this  painting  corresponds 
with  that  by  Fra  FiHppo  Lippi  in  S.  Lorenzo  with  which 
the  print  even  more  closely  corresponds.  A  connexion  in 
style  is  evident  also  in  the  figures  of  the  Visitation  and  in 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  both  of  which  the  back- 
ground is  composed  of  buildings  of  an  almost  pure  classical 
style,  and  again  in  that  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve  teaching 
in  the  Temple,  in  the  Ecce  Homo,  less  marked  in  the  Resur- 
rection but  again  very  obvious  in  the  Ascension,  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  par- 
ticulary  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Assumption. 

By  a  fairly  independent  artist  who,  however,  seems  to 
have  known  Botticelli's  art  towards  his  Roman  period,  are 
the  engravings  of  five  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (^). 

The  compositions  are  large  and  imposing  with  a  multitude 
of  figures  and  much  movement.  They  represent  the  Flood, 
the  Serpent  of  Bronze  and  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (fig.  181), 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  with  some  curious  buildings 
in  the  background;  to  the  left  we  see  a  fantastic  Renais- 
sance rendering  of  a  classical  construction  while  to  the  sides 
are  two  mediaeval  palaces  not  without  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  Bargello  in  Florence;  and  lastly,  David  slaying  Goliath. 
The  number  of  persons  who  take  part  in  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  is  so  enormous  that  the  event  looks  more  like  a 
popular  feast;  in  the  foreground  we  see  dogs  and  hunting 
tigers,  the  camels  and  horses  mix  with  the  crowd,  while  on 
the    hills    in  the   background  Gothic  buildings  are  depicted. 

An  engraving  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  (figs.  182,  183)  (^)  has  often  been  cited  as  a  work 
obviously  inspired  by  Botticelli,  among  others  by  Mr.  Home, 
who  thought  at  first  that  it  might  have  been  cast  after  a  sketch 
by  the  master,  as  did  also  Professor  Warburg. 

(^)  Hind  and  Colvin,  op.  cit ,  p.  102  and  pi.  B  I  i  — 16. 
(^)  Hind  and  Colvin,  op.  cit.,  p.  122  and  pi,  B  III  1—6. 
(^)  Hind  and  Colvin,  op,  cit.,  p.  44  and  pi.  A  V  10. 
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Fig.  18 [.  Florentine  School,  Brazen  Serpent,  print  inspired  by  Botticelli. 

British  Museum  phcto. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  very  plausible  and  further  Mr.  Home 
has  also  changed  his  mind,  yet  in  the  movements  and  mien 
of  several  of  the  figures  there  is  an  element  which  appears 
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to  be  directly  inspired  by  Botticelli.  The  second  figure,  a 
Bacchant  who  carries  a  wild  boar  on  his  shoulder,  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  woman  with  the  bundle  of  sticks  on  her  head  in 
the  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  the  figures  following  the 
Bacchant  correspond  with  some  in  the  Primavera.  There  are 
some  poems  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  Poliziano  on 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  which  might  have  been  the  source 
of  inspiration  of  this  engraving. 
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Fig.  182.    Print   of  the  Procession  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  inspired  by 

BotticelH.  British  Museum  photo. 

A  xylograph  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg, 
is  very  Botticelliesque  (^).  In  front  of  a  low  wall  against  a 
landscape  background  with  some  trees  and  Gothic  buildings, 
the  Virgin  is  seated  facing  the  spectator,  holding  on  her  knee 
the  Infant  Christ,  Who  bestows  a  blessing  on  the  little  St.  John 
who  approaches  Him  and  around  whose  neck  the  Virgin  places 
her  arm;  two  little  angels  hold  a  crown  above;  it  is  the 
composition  in  particular  which  has  been  borrowed  from  Bottl- 


ed) F.  Lippmann,  Der  Ital.  Holzschnitt  im  XV  Jahrh,,  Berlin,  1885,  p.  23. 
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Fig.  183.   Print   of  the  Procession  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  inspired  by 

Botticelli. 

British  Museum  photo. 
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celli ;  the  style,  on  account  of  the  roundness  of  the  forms, 
recalls  to  a  certain  extent  the  art  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

The  xylographs  illustrating  the  1496  Florentine  edition  of 
Savonarola's  sermon  on  death  are  unrefined  and  of  rather 
popular  taste;  still  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  here  again 
the  rough  sketches  were  Botticelliesque  but  they  have  been 
badly  interpreted  b}^  an  unskilful  engraver. 

Some  other  engravers  have  at  times  been  inspired  by 
Botticelli's  style.  Thus  for  example  there  is  a  print  of  St.  Jerome 
in  his  cell  (Brit.  Mus.  1845,  8—25  —  690)  which  betra3^s  a 
knowledge  of  the  fresco  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  Ognissanti 
church.  A  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  landscape  between  a 
holy  martyr  and  an  evangelist  by  Luc  Antonio  degli  Uberti 
(Brit.  Mus.  1919— 6 — 16 — 2)  demonstrates  a  certain  familiarity 
with  Botticelli's  art  and,  as  Mr.  Home  remarks,  Robetta,  in 
his  contours  and  his  anatomical  reliefs,  sometimes  reveals  the 
same  source  of  inspiration.  Lastly,  we  possess  a  xylograph 
of  the  Calumny  of  Apelles  b}^  the  German  engraver,  Peter 
Flottner,  from  which  we  gather  that  he  must  have  known 
Botticelli's  picture  of  this  subject,  but  this  is  evident  chiefly 
in  the  composition. 

The  influence  of  Botticelli's  style  is  manifest  still  in  other 
branches  of  artistic  expression,  namely  in  textiles  and  in  bronze 
plaquettes. 

According  to  Vasari,  Botticelli  was  one  of  the  first  to  paint 
banners  and  draperies  in  lasting  colours  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  design  was  visible  from  both  sides.  He  executed  a 
baldaquin  covered  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  for  Or  San 
Michele  and  made  the  embroideries  for  the  frieze  of  the  pro- 
cessional cross  for  the  monks  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  hood  and  cope 
in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum,  Milan,  with  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  is  a  work  which  demonstrates  a  strong  influence 
of  BotticeUi.  I  discover  in  it  rather  the  manner  of  Baldovi- 
netti,  besides,  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal 
i459)>  whose  coat  of  arms  is  represented,  makes  it  highly 
unlikely   that  BotticeUi   had  anything  to  do  with  this  work. 

I  see   some   traces   of  Botticelli's   influence,   although  not 
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quite  so  evident  as  Mr.  Home  pretends,  in  the  embroidery 
of  a  chasuble  and  two  dalmatics  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  of 
Orvieto,  which  shows,  besides  some  figures  of  saints,  repre- 
sentations of  the  Resurrection,  the  Circumcision,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  These  scenes 
seem  to  have  been  executed  after  cartoons  by  different  artists 
unless  it  was  the  embroiderer  who  succeeded  better  in  some 
cases  than  in  others  in  reproducing  the  style  of  the  cartoons. 
Although  all  these  embroideries  more  or  less  recall  the  art 
of  Botticelli,  the  scene  of  the  Resurrection  is  so  much  nearer 
the  master's  manner  than  any  of  the  others  that  I  think  it 
quite  possible  that  in  this  particular  case  the  embroiderer 
worked  after  a  sketch  by  Sandro  himself. 

Botticelli's  art  is  found  also  in  an  embroidered  altar-front 
in  the  Caller}'  degli  Arazzi  in  Florence  (No.  819)  showing 
the  figures  of  the  Virgin,  and  Child,  the  Apostles  and  several 
other  saints  and  Mr.  Home  mentions  another  altar-front  em- 
broidered with  figures  after  the  same  style  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  art-dealer  Bardini  in  Florence. 

In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Budapest  there  are  some 
embroideries  on  a  chasuble,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  and 
the  Nativity  which  obviously  must  have  been  made  after 
drawings  in  Botticelli's  manner.  These  embroideries  which  seem 
to  be  almost  unknown,  reflect  a  late  phase  of  the  master's 
career. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  tapestry,  probably  of  Flemish  workman- 
ship, bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Comte  de  Baudreuil  to 
whom  it  once  belonged,  on  which  the  principal  subject  is 
the  figure  of  Pallas  (^),  not  unlike  Botticelli's  drawing  of  this 
mythologic  personage  in  the  Ufiizi.  Yet  this  resemblance  does 
not  seem  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  Mr  Home's  opinion 
that  this  drawing  served  as  cartoon  for  the  tapestry,  and  in 
style  the  woven  figure  recalls  much  more  the  panels  of  the 
Triumphs  of  Love  and  Chastity  which  we  found  at  Genoa, 
London  and  Turin. 


(^)  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  161.  E.  Miintz,  Histoire  de  I'art  pendant  la  Renais- 
sance, I,  Paris,  1889,  reproduces  it  in  colour  as  the  fontispiece. 
XII  19 
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Among  the  bronze  plaquettes,  Professor  Yashiro  has  dis- 
covered that  one,  examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  Bar- 
gello,  Florence  and  in  the  museum  of  Berlin,  and  which 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  believed  to  be  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  is 
a  reproduction  of  Botticelli's  Madonna  in  the  midst  of  six 
saints  in  the  Accademia,  Florence  (^),  while  Mr.  Home  draws 
our  attention  to  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
Venus  of  Botticelli's  famous  picture  and  a  Galatea  on  a 
plaquette  which,  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  (No.  664),  is  clas- 
sified as  executed  in  the  manner  of  Pollaiuolo  (^). 


(^)   Yashiro,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
(^)  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  326. 
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FILIPPINO  LIPPI  (1) 

Filippino  Lippi  was  a  Florentine  painter  who  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  was  an  adherent  of  the  great  traditions  of  the 
Quattrocento  and  a  pupil  of  Botticelli,  but  who  finished  by 
acquiring  a  mannerism  of  a  baroque  character  which  led 
directly  towards  all  that  which  in  i6th  century  painting  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  previous  century. 

Regarding  his  father,  Fra  Filippo  and  the  monk's  love  af- 

(*)  Baldanzi^  Una  pittura  di  F,  L.  in  Prato,  Prato,  1840,  B.  Berenson^ 
Un  chef  d'oeuvre  inedit  de  F.  L.,  Revue  Archeologique,  XXXVII,  1900. 
The  Same,  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art,  II,  p.  90.  G.  Cagnola, 
Intorno  a  due  dipinti  di  F.  L.,  Rass.  d'Arte,  March  1906,  p.  41.  A.  Chiappelli, 
Masaccio  e  F.,  Arte  del  Rinascimento,  p.  370,  A.  Colasanti,  Opere  d'arte 
ignote  o  poco  note,  Boll.  d'Arte,  IV,  1910,  p.  185.  M.  Fleres  in  Le  Gal. 
Naz.,  II,  Rome,  1896,  p.  146.  G.  Frizzoni,  La  Mostra  d'Arte  retrospettiva 
del  1904  a  Dusseldorf,  Rass.  d'Arte^  Jany.  1905,  p.  6.  O.  H.  Giglioliy 
Disegni  sconosciuti  di  F.  L.  e  del  Pontorno,  Dedalo,  Anno  VII,  1927^ 
fasc.  XII,  p.  777.  G.  F.  Hilly  On  the  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  Burlington 
Magazine,  1911,  p.  171.  Konody^  F.  L.,  London,  1905.  M.  Labo,  Note  dolenti, 
Rass.  d'Arte,  April  1906,  p.  61.  V.  Lazareff,  Una  pittura  di  F.  L.  a 
Leningrado,  L'Arte,  XXXI,  Jany.-Febr.,  1928,  p.  36.  H.  Mackowsky,  F.  L., 
Das  Museum,  1904.  R.  van  Marie,  Una  Madonna  di  F.  L.,  Vita  Artistica, 
Feby.  1926,  p.  28.  /.  Mesnil,  Notes  sur  F.  L.,  Rivista  d'Arte,  1906,  p.  100. 
The  Same,  Due  pitture  finora  ignote  di  F,  L.,  Rivista  d'Arte,  1906,  p.  ic6. 
G.  Milanesi,  Delle  pitture  di  F.  L.  nella  Cappella  Brancacci  etc,  Sulla  storia 
deir  arte  toscana,  Siena,  1873,  p,  147,  Morelli,  Critical  Studies  of  Italian 
Painters,  I,  p.  115.  Miintz,  Le  arte  in  Roma  sotto  il  pontificato  di  Innocenzo 
VIII  1485-92,  I,  La  Pittura,  Arch.  Stor.deir  Arte,  II,  1889,  p.  483.  CPM^>5, 
Two  Paintings  by  F.  L.,The  Art  Journal,  LXVIII,  1906,  p.  i.  G.  Poggi, 
Note  su  F.  L.,  Rivista  d'Arte,  VI,  1909,  p.  305.  The  Same,  Note  su  F.  L., 
Rivista  d'Arte,  VII,  1910,  p.  93.  M.  M.  Rtishforth,  The  Worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  Burlington  Magazine,  XX^i9ii— 12,  p.  171.  I.  B.  Siipwo,  La. 
Cappella  del  Pugliese  alia  Campora  e  il  quadro  di  Filippino,  Miscellanea 
d'Arte,  I,  i,  1903.  77?^  Same,  I  due  Lippi,  Florence,  1905.  The  Same,  II 
quadro  di  F.  L.  nella  Badia  fiorentina.  Vita  d'Arte,  I,  1908,  p.  143. 
H.  Wolfflin,  Die  Klassische  Kunst,  Munich,  1912,  pp.  16,  209,  and  231. 
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fairs  with  the  nun  Lucrezia  Butti,  whom  in  the  end  he 
married  and  who  in  1457  or  1458  became  the  mother  of 
Filippino,  we  have  dealt  at  length  in  the  previous  volume. 
In  1461  there  is  mention  of  the  Httle  boy  who  was  only 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old  when  his  father  died.  In  a 
document  of  150T  it  states  very  clearly  that  he  was  brought 
up  at  Prato  and  if  it  is  true  that  Fra  Diamante,  the  helper  and 
collaborator  of  Fra  Filippo  at  the  moment  of  the  latter's 
death,  took  charge  of  the  boy's  education,  it  appears  that 
this  tutelage  did  not  last  very  long;  in  any  case  in  1472  we 
learn  from  the  register  of  the  corporation  of  San  Luca  (^) 
that  Filippino  is  working  with  Botticelli.  Home  is  of  the 
opinion  that  his  apprenticeship  with  BotticelH  lasted  two  or 
three  years  and  from  the  fact  that  in  1472,  consequently  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Filippino  had  to  pay  certain  dues  to  the 
corporation  of  painters,  this  writer  supposes  that  he  had 
already  been  working  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  that 
his  exceptional  gifts  had  been  recognized. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  1476  he  accom- 
panied Fra  Diamante  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Home  has  found 
a  document  which  proves  that  in  1478,  when  he  attained  his 
majority,  FiHppino  had  to  defend  himself  against  f>a  Dia- 
mante's  dishonest  pretentions  to  a  house  in  the  parish  of  S. 
Pietro  Maggiore  in  Florence,  which  was  part  of  Filippino's 
inheritance. 

We  find  him  working  as  an  independent  painter  for  the 
first  time  in  1480  when  at  the  age  of  about  twentj^-three  he 
executed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  paintings  we  have  from 
his  hand,  namely  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Badia,  Florence,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  he  painted  for  the  chapel  of  Francesco  del 
Pugliese  (^).  In  1482  he  is  active  in  the  Priors'  Room  in  the 


(^)  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  31  and  doc.  XI  at  p.  346. 

(2)  /.  B.  SupinOy  Miscellanea  d'Arte,  1903,  p.  i.  Pucinelli,  Cronica  della 
Badia  fiorentina,  Milan,  1664,  affirms  that  it  was  Piero  di  Francesco  di 
Pugliese  who  ordered  the  painting,  that  it  is  he  who  is  represented  as 
the  donor  and  that  the  Virgin  and  little  angels  are  portraits  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Milanesi,  note  i  on   Vasari,  III,  p.  464. 
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Palazzo  della  Signoria  on  a  fresco  for  which  Perugino  had 
at  first  received  the  commission  (0,  and  two  years  later  he 
was  given  the  order  for  the  work  which  became  his  master- 
piece: the  completion  of  the  fresco  decoration  of  the  Brancacci 
chapel  in  the  Carmine  church,  which  Masaccio  left  unfinished. 

In  1485  ('86)  Filippino  executed  the  large  panel  of  the  Virgin 
and  saints  for  the  "Otto  di  Pratica"  hall  in  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria,  which  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  and  for  which  payments 
are  recorded  to  have  been  made  on  the  27th  September  and 
in  April  and  June  of  the  following  year  (2),  in  all  he  received 
1000  lire  for  the  picture  and  500  for  the  frame.  The  order 
for  this  picture  had  been  given  to  Piero  Pollaiuolo  in  1478 
and  later  to  Leonardo  who  made  a  cartoon  for  it.  On  the 
2ist  April  1487  Filippino  was  charged  to  excute  the  frescoes 
in  the  Strozzi  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  and  in  1489  he 
writes  from  Rome  to  Filippo  Strozzi  asking  him  to  have 
patience  (^) ;  however,  he  did  not  start  this  decoration  until 
about  ten  years  later,  at  least  there  is  no  trace  of  any  pay- 
ment being  made  for  it  until  November  1509  and  the  work 
is  not  terminated  until  1502,  the  date  which  accompanies  the 
artist's  signature.  In  his  will  which  dates  from  1491,  Filippo 
Strozzi  made  arrangements  for  the  decoration  of  this  chapel  (^). 

The  following  year,  1503,  King  Mattias  Corvin  of  Hungary 
requests  the  painter  to  come  to  his  country;  he  did  not  go 
there  but  he  executed  two  panels  for  the  king(^),  which 
some  critics  have  attempted  to  identify,  but  I  think  erro- 
neously, with  the  two  panels  of  the  history  of  Moses  in  the 
Samuelson  collection,  London,  because  we  gather  from  Filip- 
pino's  will,  which  he  made  this  year,  that  one  of  these  paint- 
ings represented  the  Madonna.  In  this  will,  the  hospital  ol 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova  is  nominated  the  chief  inheritor  but  he 
makes  certain  provisions  for  his  sister,  Alessandra,  who  is 
married  and  lives  near  Prato,  and  for  his  mother,  Lucrezia 


(')  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito,  I,  p.  579.  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
('')  Gaye,   op.   cit..   I,   pp.   581—582.    G.   P.ioggi),   Rivista   d'Arte,   VI, 
1909,  p.  305. 

(^)  E.  Miintz,  Arch.  Stor.  dell'  Arte,  1889,  p.  484. 

{^)  Gaye,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  360. 

(*)  Milanesi.  note  i  on   Vasari,  III,  p.  467. 
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Butti;  in  it  there  is  also  question  of  a  house  which  FiHppino 
had  bought  from  the  nuns  of  the  "degli  Angeli"  convent  (^). 

FiHppino  was  charged  with  an  important  enterprise  in  Sep- 
tember 1488  when  Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa  commissioned 
him  to  decorate  his  chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 
Rome  (^).  He  had  been  highl}'  recommended  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  and  this  decided  the  cardinal  in  favour  of  Filippino 
against  another  Florentine  painter.  In  connexion  with  this, 
the  prelate  writes  that  "he  would  not  have  changed  him 
for  all  the  painters  that  Greece  had  ever  contained".  Fillippino 
returns  to  Florence  but  goes  back  almost  immediatel}^  to  Rome 
where  he  apparently  finished  the  fresco  in  the  Minerva  church 
before  May  1493,  because  at  this  moment  the  donor  requested 
Pope  Alexander  VI  to  honour  him  w^ith  his  presence  on  the 
completion  of  the  work.  Still,  in  January  1491  Filippino  had 
furnished  a  drawing  for  a  project  of  the  facade  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence  (^),  which,  however,  did  not  necessitate  his 
presence  in  this  town. 

In  1495  the  monks  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  commissioned 
Filippino  to  execute  a  Pieta  with  SS.  Anton}'  Abbot  and  Paul 
but  he  did  not  carry  out  this  order;  instead  he  painted  a 
panel  for  the  monks  "dello  Zoccolo  al  Palco"  at  Prato.  In 
1491  this  brother-hood  had  charged  Ghirlandaio  to  execute 
an  altar-piece  which  was  to  be  paid  with  the  help  of  public 
funds,  as  the  brothers  were  too  poor  to  undertake  the  entire 
payment.  In  1495  Filippino  made  a  second  will.  The  following 
year  he  signed  and  dated  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  origin- 
ating from  S.  Donato  "ai  frati  Scopetini",  now  in  the  Uffizi  (*), 


(^)  Mtlanesi,  note  2  on  Vasari,  III,  p.  468, 

{^)  Milanesi,  loc.  cit.,  Miintz,  op.  cit. 

(*)  Milanesi,  commentary  on  Vasari,  IV,  p.  306. 

(■*)  MesniL  Rivista  d'  Arte,  June,  1906,  p.  100.  Poggi.  idem.  1910,  p.  93. 
In  a  will  of  the  25^^  August  1479,  Simon  di  Antonio  di  Piero  "bastaio" 
left  one  third  of  a  property  in  the  Valdelsa  to  the  brothers  of  S.  Donato 
a  Scopeto  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  a  picture  which  the}^  had 
ordered  in  1481  from  Leonardo.  On  the  B^h  April  1496  the  new  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  Simon  d'Antonio  makes  a  declaration  in  which  he  states 
that  he  owes  300  florins  for  the  painting  by  Filippino.  In  1666  this  picture 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici. 
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and  we  find  his  signature  and  the  date  1497  on  a  "Meeting 
at  the  Golden  Gate"  in  the  gallery  of  Copenhagen. 

In  1497  at  the  age  of  forty  Filippino  marries;  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  Maddalena  di  Pietro  Paolo  Monti.  The  same 
year,  together  with  some  other  painters,  he  is  requested 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  fresco  by  Baldovinetti  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Gianfigliazzi  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinita,  Florence. 
The  following  year  he  executes  the  extant  tabernacle  on  the 
corner  "del  Mercatale"  in  Prato;  then  he  receives  the  order 
for  an  important  panel  for  the  large  Council  Room  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  which  he  did  not  undertake. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  w^hich  met  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  cupola  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  (^)  which  had  been  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt; about  the  same  time  he  makes  a  declaration  for  taxation. 
It  was  in  all  probability  the  following  year  that  he  passed  on 
to  Leonardo  an  order  for  a  picture  for  the  Servi  church  (^). 

From  1500  until  1502  he  worked  on  and,  as  we  saw,  ter- 
minated the  decoration  of  the  Strozzi  chapel,  and  during 
these  years  he  executed,  as  well,  the  mystic  marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  in  S.  Domenico,  Bologna  (1501).  In  1503  he 
painted  the  Madonna  and  saints,  now  in  the  Palazzo  Bianco, 
Genoa,  and  the  Madonna,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Prato  for 
which  he  received  the  order  in  1501. 

Filippino  died  on  the  i8th  of  April  1504  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  S.  Michele  Bisdomini.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
his  funeral  was  like  that  of  a  very  important  personage 
and  relates  as  well  that  on  account  of  his  qualities  and  vir- 
tues, of  which  Vasari  gives  a  long  list,  his  death  caused 
great  sadness  among  the  Florentines.  He  left  three  sons  who 
must  have  been  quite  young:  one  of  them,  Gianfrancesco, 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  in  his 
autobiograph}^  informs  us  that  they  were  inseparable,  and 
for  two  years  worked  together  probably  as  goldsmiths. 
Cellini  speaks  also  of  a  large  number  of  drawings  of  Roman 
antiquities  from  the  hand  of  Filippino  which  filled  up  several 
portfolios  which  Gianfrancesco  had  in  his  house. 

(*)  C.  Guasti,  La  Cupola  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence,  1857,  p.  119. 
(2)   Vasari,  IV,  p.  38. 
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The  beautiful  painting  of  St.  Bernard's  apparition  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Badia,  Florence,  was  executed  by  Filippino  in 
1480,  that  is  to  say  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  We  know 
that  at  this  moment  he  had  been  working  already  for  eight 
years  as  a  painter.  As  he  was  no  doubt  exceedingly  preco- 
cious it  is  to  be  supposed  that  by  this  time  his  manner  had 
acquired  sufficient  individuaHty  to  allow  us  recognize  his 
hand  in  a  certain  number  of  works  executed  prior  to  the 
picture  in  the  Badia. 

There  is  a  charming  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  shown 
in  profile,  affectionately  holding  the  Child  in  her  arms,  which, 
not  long  ago  passed  from  the  Lazzaroni  collection,  Paris  (^) 
into  that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Fisher,  Detroit  (^),  which  was  certainly 
painted  by  Fihppino  at  a  date  prior  to  1480.  If  ever  in 
Filippino's  works,  it  is  possible  to  discover  some  trace  of  his 
father's  influence,  it  is  in  this  picture  we  have  to  look  for  it. 
The  drawing  and  linear  effects  are  well-balanced  and  more 
severe  than  anything  he  created  at  a  later  date.  This,  obviously, 
derives  from  the  style  of  another  generation  and  recalls  Fra 
Filippo's  famous  Madonna,  with  the  two  angels  carrying  the 
Child,  in  the  Ufiizi.  Botticelli,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  produced,  as  we  saw,  a  certain  number  of  Madonnas 
possessing  more  or  less  the  same  characteristics,  so  that  after 
all  Filippino  picked  up  these  elements  of  his  father's  art 
through  the  medium  of  Botticelli,  who  was  to  a  certain 
extent  the  pupil  of  the  one  and  who  certainly  was  the  master 
of  the  other.  > 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  voices  in  favour  of  an  attribution 
to  the  Ferrarese  school  (^),  I  should  like  to  propose  here  the 
hypothesis   that   the   portrait   of  a   musician  in  the  National 


(^)  A.   Venturi,  Studi  del  Vero,  p.  71. 

(-)  Shown  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  which  took  place  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts,  Oct.  1927,  No.  12  of  the  catalogue. 

(^)  Berenson,  op.  cit.,  possibly  a  late  work  by  Tura.  Venturi,  Storia 
deir  arte  italiana,  VIP  p.  542,  reproduces  it  as  a  work  by  Tura.  Cook, 
L*Arte,  1902,  p.  121,  calls  it  a  production  of  the  Ferrarese  school.  The 
picture  has  been  ascribed  also  to  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Ercole  Roberti, 
Francesco  Cossa,  Botticelli  and  Lorenzo  Costa,  v.  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Italian  Paintings^  London,  1930,  No.  242. 
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Gallery  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  is  a  youthful  work  of  Filippino, 
executed  under  a  very  evident  influence  of  Botticelli  (fig.  184). 
The  man  is  depicted  in  half-length  figure  tuning  a  viola  with 


Fig.   184.  Filippino  Lippi  {?),    Portrait  of  a  musician.  National 

Gallery^  Dublin.  Photo  Geoghegan. 

the  bow  under  his  arm.  He  is  shown  in  a  room;  on  a  shelt 
we  see  two  other  musical  instruments  and  through  a  window 
at  the  back  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  landscape.  The  type  of 
the  face  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  recall  the 
realistic   heads  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel ;  the 
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knotty  hands  are  more  life-like  but  show  no  great  difference 
from  those  we  find  in  other  works  of  Filippino's  first  manner. 
None  the  less  the  attribution  of  this  picture  to  Filippino  is 
but  a  mere  hypothesis. 

The  Annunciation  in  the  gallery  of  Naples  (fig.  185)  is  in 


Fig.  18: 


Filippino   Lippi,   Annunciation    and    Saints.    Gallery,    Naples. 


Photo  Alinari. 


all  probabihty  a  youthful  production  of  the  painter;  certain 
elements  in  this  painting,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  central 
figures,  are  reminiscent  of  Fra  Filippo.  In  a  little  garden  with 
a  portico  at  the  back,  the  angel,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
offers  a  lily  to  the  kneeling  Virgin;  to  the  sides  are  the 
standing  figures  of  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Andrew;  a  pleasing 
landscape  forms  the  background  and  half  hidden  by  a  hill 
we  see  in  it  the  town  of  Florence.  The  figures  of  saints  reveal 
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some  traces  of  Botticelli's  influence  which,  as  yet,  however, 
has  not  been  well  assimilated  Q). 

Among  Filippino's  works  there  is  a  little  group  of  paintings, 
frankly  Botticelliesque,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  anterior  to  the 


Fig.  186.  Filippino  Lippi,  Saints.  S.  Michele,  Lucca. 

Photo  Alinari. 

picture  in  the  Badia;  besides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Filip- 
pino worked  with  Botticelli  in  1472,  so  that  we  have  a  good 
reason  for  placing  those  works,  in  which  this  influence  is 
most  marked,  at  an  early  stage  in  his  career. 

I   find   this  influence  very  evident  in  a  panel  showing  the 

(*)  According  to  A.  Ventiiri,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiana,  Vll',  p.  676  note, 
this  is  a  work  of  the  school  of  Filippino  in  which  we  find  intermingled 
elements  borrowed  from  him  and  from  his  father. 
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standing  figures  of  SS.  Roch,  Sebastian,  Jerome  and  Helen 
carrying  a  large  cross,  which  hangs  on  the  left  wall  of  the 
left  transept  of  the  church  of  S.  Michele,  Lucca  (fig.  i86). 
We  do  not  find  in  this  work  the  nervous  grace  of  Botticelli 
and  on  looking  at  these  figures  one  feels  very  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Berenson's  hypothesis  that  Filippino  really 
owes  more  to  Amico  di  Sandro  than  to  BotticeUi  himself. 
Also  the  types  of  the  faces  confirm  this  opinion  although 
that  sweet  sadness,  so  characteristic  of  Botticelli,  is  present 
to  such  a  degree  that  Vasari  holds  him  responsible  for  this 
painting. 

In  the  collection  of  Lord  Carmichael,  London,  there  is  a 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  which  Filippino  has  attempted  to  repro- 
duce Botticelli's  languid  melancholy  even  in  the  attitude  of 
the  saint;  it  is  perhaps  slightly  over-done  (^ I. 

A  beautiful  example  of  this  phase  in  Filippino's  career  is 
the  delightful  picture  of  the  Virgin,  kneeling  in  a  meadow 
before  the  Child,  Who  lies  on  the  ground;  in  the  background 
behind  a  railing  we  see  a  landscape  with  some  trees  (fig. 
187  and  plate)  (-).  This  subject,  which  Fra  Filippo  treated  on 
several  occasions  in  a  more  archaic  manner  and  in  a  more 
elaborate  composition,  met  with  great  favour  in  Botticelli's 
school;  yet  the  abundance  of  vegetation  in  the  background 
which  we  see  but  rarely  in  other  paintings  of  this  subject, 
calls  to  mind  the  compositions  of  Fra  Filippo,  who  surrounded 
his  figures  with  dense  forests.  Both  the  Madonna  and  the 
Child  reveal  an  obvious  inspiration  of  Botticelli's  art. 

Another  very  Botticelliesque  work  is  the  pleasing  Madonna 
of  the  Annunciation  with  a  wall  as  background  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Collegiata  of  Empoli. 

The  superb  painting  of  St.  Bernard's  apparition  in  the  Badia 
which  was  executed  in  1480  or  shortly  after  (^)  shows  a  ver}^ 
definite  evolution  compared  with  that  of  the  works  we  have 
mentioned  up  till  now.  In  a  rocky  landscape,  to  the  right  of 
which  is  depicted  the  monastery  of  a  more  or  less  Florentine 
style  of  architecture  with  some  monks  close  by,  St.  Bernard 

(^)   T.  Borenius,  Apollo,  I^  1925^  P-  67. 
(^)  A.  Colasantiy  L'Arte,  1903,  p.  299. 
(^)  SupinOy  op.  cit.,  p.  147. 
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HEAD  OF  THE  VIRGIN 

From  the  Adoration  of  the  Child  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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Fig.  187.    Filippino    Lippi,    Virgin   adoring  the   Child.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 


is  seen  seated  at  a  rustic  desk,  laden  with  books;  half-hidden 
behind  him  are  a  devil  and  an  owl.  He  raises  his  eyes  from 
his  writing  and  with  a  look  of  great  sadness  and  conster- 
nation gazes  at  the  Virgin  who,  in  the  midst  of  four  angels, 
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F^ig.  i88.  Filippino  Lippi,  St.  Peter  in  prison. 
Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine;  Florence. 

Photo  Anderson. 


Stands  before  him; 
she  places  one  hand 
on  the  saint's  manu- 
script. A  half-length 
figure  of  the  donor 
is  represented  below 
to  the  right. 

It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  is 
reall}^  very  little  in 
this  painting  reminis- 
cent of  Botticelli;  the 
profile  of  the  Virgin 
has  much  more  con- 
nexion with  the  art 
of  Fra  Filippo.  There 
is  an  opposition  of 
light  and  shade  which 
is  almost  violent 
and  which  produces 
effects  of  plasticity 
which  have  nothing 
in  common  with 
Botticelli's  art;  the 
movement  of  the 
draperies  is  a  little 
conventional,  parti- 
cularly evident  in  the 
angel  in  the  fore- 
ground to  the  left. 
The  portrait  of  the 
donor  is  magnifi- 
cient.  On  occount  of 
the  elongated  pro- 
portions and  the  ex- 
pression, the  only 
figure  which  recalls 
Botticelli's  art  is  that 
of  the  holy  doctor; 
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THE  APPARITION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  TO  ST  BERNARD 
By  Filippino  Lippi,  Badia,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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in  fact  it  even  bears  a 
certain  resemblance 
to  the  St.  Augustine 
which  Sandro  ex- 
ecuted the  same  3'ear 
in  the  Ognissanti 
church. 

Let  us  turn  at  once 
to  the  mostimportant 
extant  work  we 
possess  from  the 
hand  of  Filippino 
which  he  executed  in 
1484  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven, 
namely  that  part  of 
the  decoration  of  the 
Brancacci  chapel 
which  Masaccio  had 
left  unfinished  about 
sixtyyears  earlier(^). 

The  conspicuous 
qualities  met  with  in 
these  paintings, 
which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  finest  pro- 
ductions we  have  by 
Filippino,  can  no 
doubt  be  explained 
by  the  superb 
example  of  Masac- 
cio's  work  which  the 
young  and  sensitive 
artist  had  constantly 


(^)  Milanesi,  Comment, 
on  the  life  of  Filippino 
Lippi,  Fasari,  III,  p.  479, 
A.  Chiapelliy  Masaccio  e 
Filippino. 


Fig.  189.  Filippino  Lippi,   St.   Peter  escapes 
from  prison.  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine,  Florence. 

Photo  Anderson. 
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Fig,  191.  Detail  of  fig.  190. 


Photo  Alinari. 


before  him  while  working  in  the  chapel.  Perhaps  these  old 
frescoes  produced  more  than  an  unconscious  influence;  in 
all  probability  Filippino  actually  attempted  to  imitate  more 
or  less  the  style  of  Masaccio's  frescoes.  For  this  reason  we 
find  Filippino  here  under  quite  a  different  aspect;  he  is  more 
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Fig.  192.  Filippino  Lippi,  self  portrait.  Detail  of  fig.  190. 


Photo  Alinari. 
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monumental,  more  serious,  almost  solemn  and  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  far  above  his  usual  level. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  recognize  Filippino's  figures  from 
Masaccio's ;  none  the  less  a  moment  of  attention  is  necessary 
because  Filippino  has  succeeded  very  well  in  adapting  his 
manner  to  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 

Entirely  from  the  hand  of  Filippino  are  the  two  narrow 
frescoes,  one  representing  St.  Paul  visiting  St.  Peter  in  prison 


Fig.  193.  Masaccio  and  Filippino  Lippi,  St.  Peter  resuscitating  a  child,  1484. 
Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine,  Florence.  photo  AHnan 


and  speaking  to  him  through  a  barred  window  (fig.  188) 
and  the  other  the  angel  delivering  St.  Peter  from  prison; 
he  leads  him  by  the  hand  through  an  open  door  near  which 
the  soldier  on  guard  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  shown  seated 
in  a  very  realistic  position  (fig.  189). 

Not  only  the  type  of  St.  Peter,  but  also  the  plasticity  of 
the  forms  and  the  breadth  of  the  draperies,  indicates  in  the 
most  obvious  manner  that  Filippino  attempted  to  imitate  the 
figures  of  Masaccio;  only  the  angel,  which  figure  has  con- 
served some  elements  of  Botticelli's  art,  is  thoroughly  typical 
of  Filippino. 

The  fresco  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  before  the  Proconsul  and 
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Fig.  194.  Detail  of  fig.  193. 


Photo  Anderson. 


the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  is  somewhat  damaged  (figs.  190  — 192). 
The  simphcit}^  of  the  composition,  in  which  all  the  figures 
are  depicted  on  the  same  plane,  once  more  recalls  the  paintings 
of  Masaccio  and  is  ver}^  difi'erent  from  the  agitated  scenes 
drafted    by    Filippino,    particularl}^    the  serene  and  dignified 
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Fig.  195.  Detail  of  fig.  193. 


Photo  Anderson. 


group  to  the  left  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  is  thoroughly 
in  the  spirit  of  Masaccio,  who  quite  possibly  may  have  made 
the  rough  sketch  of  these  figures  on  the  wall. 

The  other  half  of  the  fresco  shows  figures  which  are  less 
calm,  also  the  proportions  seem  to  be  more  characteristic 
of  Filippino.  The  background  is  formed  by  a  mass  of  inco- 
herent architecture;  to  the  right  we  see  the  inside  of  a  room, 
to  the  left  the  crenellated  wall  which  surrounds  a  town  and 
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Fig.  196.  Detail  of  fig.  193. 


Phoio  Anderson. 


in    the    centre    an    open    door    through   which   a  landscape^ 
with  a  group  of  people  in  the  distance,  is  visible. 

In  the  fresco  of  St.  Peter  resuscitating  the  son  of  Theo- 
philus,  Filippino  executed  the  five  male  figures  in  the  left 
corner,  the  eight  men  to  the  right,  one  of  whom  places  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  little  boy,  and  the  young  man 
who  has  been  brought  back  to  life  and  who  kneels  before 
St    Peter  (figs.  193 — 196  and  plate).  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
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Fig.  197.  Filippino  Lippi,  self-portrait.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

figures  in  the  centre,  as  well  as  the  part  to  the  right  in 
which  St.  Peter  is  represented  seated  in  prayer  in  the  midst 
of  several  figures,  are  all  from  the  hand  of  Masaccio  (^).  All 
the  figures  that  Filippino  executed  in  this  fresco  are  serious 
and  almost  motionless,  yet  they  are  very  forceful  and  full  of 
individuality. 

There   can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  two  larger  frescoes 
we  have  a  series  of  portraits  which  can  be  cited  among  the 

(»)  V.  Vol.  X,  fig.  186. 
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finest  and  most  specific  that  we  possess  of  this  period.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  all  the  personalities  recognized  by 
Vasari  are  not  portrayed  in  these  paintings  (^),  yet  in  spite 
of  a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  his  denomination  in  several 
cases  is  quite  correct.  Thus  Botticelli's  traits  are  depicited 
in  the  figure  seen  in  profile  among  the  group  of  three  who 
look  on  at  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter;  the  profile  of  the 
old  man,  visible  above  the  arm  of  the  Proconsul,  is  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo  (^),  while  the  young  man  in  the  right  corner,  who 
looks  at  the  spectator,  is  without  any  doubt  a  portrait  of 
Filippino  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  features  of 
the  young  man  who  has  been  resuscitated,  are  those  of  the 
painter,  Francesco  Granacci,  is  quite  inadmissible  because  in 
1484  he  was  only  seven  years  old.  Vasari  enumerates  other 
Florentine  nobles  and  authors  who  are  to  be  found  among 
the  portraits  in  these  frescoes.  Filippino  was  certainly  strongly 
inspired  by  the  subjects  he  treated  and  in  no  other  work 
from  his  hand  do  we  find  such  depth  of  feeling  and  such 
mastery  of  technique. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  these  portraits  of  a  somewhat 
unreal  character,  such  as  the  representation  of  contempo- 
raries in  scenes  from  biblical  history,  the  painters  deliberately 
flattered  the  subjects.  We  are  certainly  forced  to  admit  this 
in  as  far  as  Filippino's  auto-portrait  is  concerned.  Comparing 
this  figure  with  the  sketch  he  made  of  himself,  which  is  now 
exhibited  in  Room  6  of  the  Uffizi,  we  find  that  the  latter  is 
still  more  true  to  life,  but  that  the  subject  is  less  beautiful 
(fig.  197).  In  the  museum  of  Berlin  (No.  96a)  there  is  still 
a  fragment  of  a  fresco  of  a  young  man  from  the  hand  of 
Filippino,  which  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  which, 
according  to  an  old  tradition,  originates  from  the  Brancacci 
chapel  (fig.  198). 

A  very  close  connexion  in  style  links  a  half-length  figure 
and  a  bust  of  an  angel  with  the  frescoes  of  1484;  the  former 
is  preserved  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  927),  the  latter  in 
the  gallery  of  Strasbourg  (fig.  199).  Then  there  is  a  charming 
little  picture  of  the  Pieta  in  which  the  dead  Saviour  in  His 

(')  Milanese,  Comment,  on  Vasari,  III,  p.  484. 

(*)  Compare  his  portrait  sculptured  on  his  tomb,  v.  Vol.  XI,  fig.  301. 
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Fig.  198.  Filippino  Lippi,  fresco,  Portrait  ot  a  young  man.  Kaiser  Friedrich 

Museum,  Berlin. 

Photogr.  Gesellsch. 
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Fig.  199.  Filippino  Lippi,  Bust  of  an  Angel.  Galleiy^  Strasbourg. 

tomb  is  supported  by  God  the  Father  between  two  angels, 
carrying  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  nails  which  belonged 
to  the  Benson  collection  (^).  The  sketch  for  this  painting 
still  exists  and,  as  we  shall  see,  belongs  to  Mr.  Oppenheimer, 
London. 

Some    years    ago    I    saw  in  Paris  a  predella  panel  of  the 

(V)  L.  Cust,  Les  Arts,  Oct.  1907,  p.  26;  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Club  and  at  Burlington  House  in  1902,  1908  and  1920  (No.  10).  Catalogue 
of  Italian  Pictures  collected  by  R.  and  E.  Benson,  No.  31. 
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Fig.  200.    Filippino   Lippi,   Madonna  and   Saints,    1485.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo    Alinari. 
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Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  adoring  the  Child  Who  is  h^ing  on  the 
ground,  and  two  angels,  which  was  in  no  way  less  beautiful  and 
which  was  executed  after  the  same  manner  although  reminis- 
cences of  Botticelli's  art  were  somewhat  more  evident. 

The  next  dated  work  after  the  frescoes  of  1484  is  the 
Madonna  and  saints  of  February  1485  —  i486  in  our  manner 
of  dating  —  originating  from  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria,  now 
in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1568,  fig.  200).  The  Virgin  is  seated  in  a 
very  ornate  niche,  holding  on  her  knee  the  Infant  Jesus  Who 
plays  with  a  little  book;  to  the  sides  are  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  holy  bishop  St.  Victor,  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Zenobius 
while  above,  under  a  decorated  vault,  are  two  angels  with 
flowers  in  their  hands,  supporting  a  crown. 

This  important  painting  marks  the  first  appearance  of 
Filippino's  mannerism  which  is  characterized  by  undecided  and 
wavering  contours,  an  over-charged  composition,  an  excess 
of  detailed  movements  of  a  brusque  and  nervous  nature, 
frequent  errors  of  proportion  and  heads  often  too  large.  Here, 
however,  we  are  at  but  an  initial  stage  of  these  unpleasing 
characteristics  and  the  picture  possesses  a  number  of  qualities 
in  the  drawing  as  well  as  in  the  colouring.  It  was  for  this 
painting  that  Leonardo  made  the  cartoon  from  which,  according 
to  the  Anonimo  Gaddiano,  Filippino  worked.  Cavalcaselle,  in 
the  ItaHan  edition  of  his  book,  finds  evidence  of  this  Leo- 
nardesque  influence,  of  which,  however,  there  is  absolutely 
no  trace  in  the  execution. 

I  think  that  the  delightful  tondo  in  the  Corsini  Gallery, 
Florence,  dates  from  about  the  same  moment  (fig.  201).  In 
the  centre  against  an  ornate  niche  the  Virgin  stands,  holding 
the  Child  Who  takes  a  flower  from  a  vase,  offered  by  an 
angel;  another  angel,  carrying  flowers,  stands  behind.  To  the 
other  side  three  angels  kneel,  singing  from  a  score.  Here  in 
the  background  we  see  a  lake  and  some  rocks  with  a  small 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  recalls 
the  same  figure  in  the  panel  of  Lord  Carmichael,  so  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Botticelli's  art.  Moreover,  throughout  the  entire 
painting  there  are  many  features  which  call  to  mind  Botticelli 
or  rather  Amico  di  Sandro,  which  explains  why  this  work 
has   often  been  taken  for  a  production  of  FiHppino's  earlier 
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years,  but  the  curious  drawing  and  the  type  of  the  Child 
which,  in  the  artist's  subsequent  evolution  acquires  a  highly 
disagreeable  appearance,  mark  very  precisel}'  the  moment  at 
which  this  picture  was  executed. 


Fig.  201.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Angels.  Corsini  Galleiy,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

A  very  important  painting,  somewhat  Botticelliesque  and 
similar  in  style  to  that  of  i486,  is  the  Madonna  giving  breast 
to  the  Child,  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Dominic  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London  (No.  293).  An  extensive  landscape  with 
trees  forms  the  background;  a  lion,  fighting  with  a  bear,  is 
depicted  on  the  rocks  to  the  left  where  some  other  little 
figures  are  also  visible  (fig.  202).  The  predella  shows  the 
dead  Saviour  between  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  St.  Francis  and 
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St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Rucellai, 
The  picture,  in  fact,  originates  from  the  chapel  this  family 
had  in  the  church  of  S.  Pancrazio. 

A  Madonna  of  considerable  importance,  executed  after  the 
same  manner,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Martins  collection, 
Kiel,  is  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache,  New  York  {^).  On 
her  knee  she  holds  the  nude  Child,  Who  leans  forward  to 
read  from  a  book  which  is  placed  on  a  table  near  a  pome- 
granate. Through  the  pillars  of  a  portico  we  see  a  landscape 
and  some  houses  in  the  background. 

About  the  same  period  Filippino  must  have  executed  the 
charming  Uttle  picture  of  Tobias  and  the  archangel,  formerly 
in  the  Benson  collection  (^). 

Of  the  decoration  in  the  Carafifa  chapel  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  which  Fihppino  finished  in  1493, 
a  part  has  disappeared,  because  Vasari  tells  us  that  there 
w^ere  representations  of  the  different  Virtues  fighting  against 
the  Vices  and  mentions  in  particular  Faith  struggling  against 
Infidelity  and  Heresy  and  their  adherents,  and  Hope  vanquishing 
Despair.  Of  all  this  nothing  remains  and  the  four  Sibyls,  seated 
on  clouds,  and  the  angels  alongside,  are  restored  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

The  parts  well  preserved  are  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Apparition  of  the  Cross  to  St.  Thomas 
and  the  triumph  of  this  saint,  as  well  as  the  decoration  of  the 
entrance  arch,  composed  of  pillars,  with  ornamented  capitals 
and  rose  windows  with  cherubim. 

The  compositions  of  these  frescoes  are  important,  with  manv 
figures  and  much  movement,  which  shows  us  the  painter  almost 
in  the  light  of  an  innovator  but  which  unfortunately  announces 


(1)  Frizzoni,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  V,  1905,  p.  6.  A  Catalogue  of  Paintings 
in  the  Collection  of  Jules  S.  Bache,  New  York,  privately  printed.  1929. 
G.  Gronaii,  Zwei  florentinische  Madonnen^  Pantheon,  1930,  p.  512, 
A.  Scharf,  F.  L.  and  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Art  in  America,  XIX,  1931^  p.  59, 

(^)  Exhibition  of  Florentine  Art  before  1500,  Burlington  Club,  No,  25. 
A.  V.  Beckerathj  Repert.  f  Kunstvviss.,  XXXIII,  p.  82.  L.  Cttsty  Les  Arts,. 
Oct,  1907,  p.  26.  Berenson,  Study  and  Criticism,  I,  p.  57^  note  i,  attributes 
it  to  Amico  di  Sandro.  Catalogue  of  Italian  Pictures  collected  by  R.  and 
E.  Benson,  No.  32. 
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in  an  only  too  evident  manner  the  end  of  the  art  of  the 
15th  century.  In  the  lunette  of  the  Assumption  more  especially 
(fig.  203)  he  reveals  himself  as  a  true  harbinger  of  Baroque 


Fig.  202.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Saints.  National  Gallery,  London. 

Photo  Anderson. 

art.  The  Virgin,  standing  on  a  massive  cloud,  looks  down  as 
she  clasps  her  hands  in  prayer.  Nine  large  angels,  three  of 
whom  support  the  cloud,  while  the  others  play  on  musical 
instruments,  cleave  the  air  with  energetic  movements  of  their 
muscular  bodies.  Michelangelo  must  have  seen  this  fresco 
before  he  painted  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  On  the 
other  hand  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  of  an  influence  of 
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Fig.  203.  Filippino  Lippi,  the  Virgin  in  Glory,  1489—93.  Sta.  Maria  sopra 

Minerva,  Rome.  Photo  AUnan. 
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Fig.  204.  Filippino  Lippi,  Annunciation.  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Rome. 

Photo  Anderson. 

the  musical  angels,  which  Melozzo  da  Forli  painted  in  1480 
in  the  SS.  Apostoli,  now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery.  A  multitude 
of  cherubim  forms  a  luminous  aureole  behind  the  Madonna; 
others,  holding  candles  and  swinging  censers,  are  half-hidden 
behind  the  cloud. 

I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  decor- 
ation at  close  range  but  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  much  of 
that  part  which  shocks  us  on  account  of  the  bad  taste,  is  due  to 
restoration;  and  this  is  all  the  more  plausible  considering  the 
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great  amount  of  repainting  that  has  been  carried  out  in  this 
chapel  and  the  comparatively  Httle  evidence  of  it  in  the  other 
frescoes.  The  Annunciation,  ahhough  not  a  master-piece  is  a 
much  more  pleasing  picture  (fig.  204)  (0.  The  Madonna,  kneeling 
by  a  chair,  turns  away  from  her  books  to  look  at  Cardinal 
Caraffa  who,  also  kneeUng,  is  presented  by  St.  Thomas ;  the 
angel  with  a  somewhat  rapid  movement  advances  from  behind. 
A  decorative  arcade  frames  the  left  half  of  the  background. 

St.  Thomas'  vision  of  the  miraculous  cross  has  as  back- 
ground numerous  arcades,  richly  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
beyond  which  we  see  a  town.  To  the  left  St.  Thomas,  accom- 
panied by  two  angels,  adores  the  crucifix ;  a  monk  flees  from 
the  site  of  the  miracle.  In  the  centre  a  small  child  seems  to 
be  frightened  by  a  dog  while  to  the  right  are  two  women 
very  calm  and  composed  and  two  men,  one  of  whom  wears 
a  turban  and  consequently  must  be  a  heathen,  apparently 
discussing  the  miracle. 

Lastly,  the  triumph  ofSt.  Thomas  is  show^n  in  a  very  elaborate 
composition  (figs.  205,  206).  In  the  centre  there  is  a  large 
architectural  niche  with  a  great  diversity  of  ornamention.  A 
portico  with  a  balustrade  above  joins  it  on  one  side  with  a  round 
building,  while  opposite,  there  is  a  facade  and  far  in  the  distance 
some  houses  and  a  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback, 
which  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  Filippino's  interest  in 
classical  antiquity,  many  examples  of  which  he  must  have 
seen  in  Rome  and  of  which,  according  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
he  made  so  many  sketches.  Some  of  the  architectural  elements, 
such  as  the  balustrade  and  the  round  building,  have  an  almost 
too  modern  appearance  to  have  been  executed  in  1493. 

In  the  niche  St.  Thomas  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  four  per- 
sonifications of  the  theological  sciences;  he  has  vanquished 
Averroes  who  is  seen  lying  under  his  feet.  Above  we  see 
four  little  angels  and  some  other  figures  while  in  the  fore- 
ground two  groups  of  people  seem  to  ponder  over  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Thomas.  The  fresco  is  full  of  inscriptions  and 
texts,  sometimes  written  in  open  books,  which  giv^e  an 
artificial  air  of  intellectuaHty  to  the  entire  painting. 


(1)  Bolletino  d'Arte  del  Minist.  della  Pubbl.  Istr.,  Ill,  1923,  p.  34. 
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Fig.  205.  Filippino  Lippi.  Triumph  of  St.  Thomas   Aquinas.   Sta.  Maria 

SOpra   Minerva,    Rome.  Photo  Anderson. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  beautiful  figures 
in  this  series  of  frescoes  which  provide  us  with  proof  of  the 
artist's  skill  but  at  the  same  time  reveal  to  us  his  lack  of 
taste  and  soul.   The   compositions,   especially   those    of  the 
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Fig.  206.  Detail  of  fig.  205. 


Photo  Anderson. 


first  and  last  frescoes,  have  the  boring  appearance  of  official 
representations. 

There  are  a  few  important  panels  which,  on  account  of  the 
style,  should  be  associated  with  these  Roman  frescoes.  In  the 
first  place  I  shall  cite  the  painting  in  the  church  of  S.  Spirito, 
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Florence.  If,  as  Professor  Supino  believes,  this  panel  was 
executed  prior  to  Filippino's  activity  in  Rome,  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  one  and  the  other  must  be  very 
slight.  A  town  with  some  hills  in  the  distance,  seen  through 
ornate  arcades  with  cherubim  decorating  the  capitals,  forms 


Fig    207.    Filippino    Lippi,    Madonna   and   Saints.   S.   Spirito,   Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 


the  background  to  the  Madonna,  who  is  seated  in  the  centre 
with  the  nude  Child  on  her  knee  turning  towards  the  little 
St.  John  who  kneels  in  adoration ;  SS.  Martin  and  Catherine 
present  the  donor  Tanai  de'  Nerli  (M  and  his  wife  who  kneel 
one  to  either  side  (fig.  207).  These  portraits,  particularly  that 
of  the  lady,  are  the  finest  part  of  this  picture.  Besides,  this 


(*)   Vasari,  op.  cit..  Ill,  p.  464  and  note  2.  Supino,  op.  cit.,  p    166. 
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is   one   of  the   best  productions  of  the  second  half  of  Filip- 
pino's  career. 

Not   any   less  beautiful  and  executed  in  the  same  manner 
is  a  tondo  which  belonged  to  the  Warren  collection,  formerly 


Fig.  208.   Filippino  Lippi,   Madonna  and  Saints.    Ex- Warren   Collection, 

Boston. 

in  Boston  and  afterwards  at  Lewes  in  Kent  and  which  Mr. 
Berenson  considers  to  be  one  of  Filippino's  master-pieces 
(fig.  208)  (^).  Originally  it  was  the  propert}^  of  the  Marquis 
St.  Angelo  of  Naples.  Once  more  a  landscape  and  a  town  cut 
by   the   pillar  of  an  arcade,  the  rest  of  which  is  not  visible. 


(^)  Berenson,  Stud}'  and  Criticism,  II,  p.  90.  77/^  S<7;;/^,  Dedalo,  V^,  p.  24, 
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form  the  background.  The  Virgin  holds  the  Child  on  her 
knee  but  bends  Him  towards  the  little  St.  John  whom  St. 
Margaret  seems  to  push  gentl\'  forward.  The  aged  St.  Joseph 
sits  behind  the  Madonna,  looking  on,  his  chin  resting  on  his 


Fig    209.    Filippino    Lippi,   Adoration   of  the    Child.    Priv'ate    Collection, 

Amsterdam. 

Courtesy  of  Mr.  Goudstikker,  Amsterdam. 

hands  which  are  clasped  on  his  stick.  It  is  reall}^  a  remarkably 
fine  painting  and  cannot  be  very  much  earlier  than  the  Roman 
frescoes  although  the  style  is  more  reminiscent  of  Botticelli, 
to  whom,  besides,  the  picture  has  been  attributed. 

One  of  the  fine  creations  of  this  particular  moment  is  a 
tondo  in  a  private  collection  at  Amsterdam  in  which  the  Virgin 
is  seen  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  Child,  Who  lies  on 
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the  ground,  leaning  against  the  saddle.  St.  Joseph  in  deep 
meditation  is  seated  behind  the  Madonna;  a  dilapidated  wall 
and  a  landscape  fill  up  the  background.  The  effects  of  colour 
and  light  are  exceedingly  fine  (fig.  209). 


Fig.  210.  Filippino  Lippi,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1496,  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Alinari. 


In  the  Accademia  of  Florence  there  is  still  a  painting  ot 
St.  Jerome  in  a  rocky  landscape  adoring  the  cross,  which 
some  writers  have  wished  to  identify  with  the  picture  that 
Vasari  mentions  as  in  the  Badia  church  and  which  Puccinelli, 
in  his  records  of  this  church,  describes  as  having  been  executed 
in  1480  for  the  Ferrantini  family.  Yet  the  picture  possesses 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  late  work,  so  that  either  Puccinelli 
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Fig.  211.  Detail  of  fig.  210. 


Photo  Alinari 


has    made   a   mistake  with   regard    to    the   date   or  else  his 
description  refers  to  another  painting. 

In  1496  Fihppino  executed  his  large  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
for  the  church  of  S.  Donato  a  Scopeto,  now  in  the  UfTizi 
(No.  1566)  which  he  signed  on  the  back:  '^Filippns  me  pinsit 
de  Lipis  Florentinus  addi  2^  di  Mazo  14^6"  (figs.  210 — 212). 
Vasari,  who  saw  this  painting  in  its  original  site,  speaks  of 
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Fig,  212.  Detail  of  fig.  210. 


Photo  Alinari. 


the  portraits  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  and  his  brother  Pierfran- 
cesco  which  were  to  be  found  in  it.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  fact  that  at  first  Leonardo  was  charged  with  the  execution 
of  this  work,  which  has  caused  some  critics  to  look  for  an 
influence  of  this  master. 

Before   a   humble  shelter  of  straw  which  would  not  even 
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offer  any  protection  against  the  sun,  the  Virgin  is  seated  with 
the  Child  Jesus  on  her  knee  while  from  behind  St.  Joseph 
looks  on  with  great  attention.  In  the  foreground  kneel  the 
three  Magi  but  one  would  say  that  two  young  men  in  the 
group  to  the  left,  one  holding  a  golden  goblet,  the  other 
apparentl}'  removing  a  crown  from  his  head,  have  also  the 
appearance  of  Eastern  Kings.  A  crowd  of  figures  surrounds 
the  principal  group.  The  Journey  of  the  Magi  is  shown  in 
three  units  of  horse-men  in  the  landscape,  where  we  see  as 
well  a  town  in  the  distance. 

The  composition  of  this  painting,  in  which  the  central  group 
forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  usual 
representations  of  this  subject.  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  com- 
position there  are  any  very  evident  points  of  contact  with 
Leonardo's  unfinished  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi, 
which  w^as  the  picture  that  this  work  of  Filippino's  replaced. 
The  sketch  by  Leonardo  for  this  painting  belonged  to  M. 
Galichon,  Paris,  but  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  From  what  I  have 
just  said  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  I  see  no  trace  of 
Leonardo's  influence  in  this  painting.  On  the  contrar3\  For 
example  St.  Joseph  is  no  longer  represented  as  he  usually 
is  with  a  beard  but  is  a  clean-shaven  old  man  with  a  tooth- 
less fallen-in  month,  a  type  which  we  find  in  several  of 
Leonardo's  drawings.  A  similar  head  is  depicted  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  of  figures  to  the  left.  Flere,  too,  the  personage 
with  long  hair  carrying  the  golden  cup  is  a  thoroughly 
Lombard  tN^pe,  as  is  also  the  3'oung  man  in  contemporary 
costume  behind  St.  Joseph.  The  bo}^  scantily  attired,  kneeling 
below  the  last  mentioned  figure,  calls  to  mind  the  studies  of 
nude  men  in  different  postures  with  which  Leonardo  has 
covered  pages  of  his  sketch-book.  The  horses,  too,  of  a 
somewhat  heavy  structure,  are  also  after  the  manner  of 
Leonardo  who  places  them  in  the  background  of  his  own 
picture,  where,  however,  they  are  clearly  visible.  Lasth^ 
certain  gestures  of  the  hands  are  found  in  both  paintings. 

Elsewhere  we  shall  return  to  Leonardo's  influence  onFilippino. 

There  are  some  other  paintings  which  show  a  connexion 
in  '  style  with  this  important  panel.  In  the  first  place  there 
are   three   Madonnas.    One   of  them,   once   belonging  to  the 
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Davis  collection,  Newport  (U.S.A.)  (^)  shows  the  Virgin  looking 
down  at  the  Child  Whom  she  holds  on  her  knee ;  through  a 
window  a  corner  of  a  landscape  is  visible.  Another  of  these 
Madonnas  formed  part  of  the  Chiesa  collection,  Milan  (^),  and 


Fig.  213.  Filippiiio   Lippi,   Repose  during  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
Lady  Ludlow's  Collection,  London. 

Photo  Exhib.  Ital.  Art,  London,    1930. 


shows  a  subject  rather  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  painting, 
onl}^  here  the  Infant,  standing  on  His  Mother's  knee,  bestows 


(1)  /.  Brecky  Rassegna  d'Arte,  191 1,  p.  115.  This  picture  is  not  found 
among  those  of  the  Davis  collection,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York. 

(^)  No,  25  of  the  catalogue  of  the  first  sale  of  the  Chiesa  collection  which 
took  place  in  New  York  in  November  1925. 
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Fig.  214.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna,  tabernacle,  1498.  Prato. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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a  blessing  while 
through  two  win- 
dows at  the  back 
we  catch  glimpses 
of  a  wintery  land- 
scape. The  last  of 
these  pictures  is 
a  tondo  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lady 
Ludlow,  formerly 
in  thatofSirJulius 
Wernher,  and 
represents  a  mo- 
ment of  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  (fig. 
213)  (1).  In  a  land- 
scape near  the 
ruins  of  a  building 
the  kneeling  Vir- 
gin caresses  the 
Child  Who,  b^ing 
on  the  ground 
against  the  don- 
key's saddle,  eats 
cherries;  in  the 
background  St. 
Joseph  looks  at 
the  ox  and  the 
ass  as  the}'  quench 
their  thirst;  there 
is  no  reference  to 
the  former  animal 
in  the  story  of 
the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  Further  in 


Fig  215.  Filippino  Lippi,SS.  Antony  and  Margaret, 
tabernacle,  1498.  Prato. 

Photo  AHnari. 


(^)  No.  236  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Itahan 
Paintings  held  in 
London  in  1930. 
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the  distance,  a 
shepherd, guarding 
his  little  flock, 
plays  the  bagpipes. 

The  Meeting  at 
the  Golden  Gate 
in  the  gallery  of 
Copenhagen (M 
which  bears 
the  inscription: 
"MCCCCLXXXX  VII 
Philippiniis  dc  Flo- 
rent  ia'  is  a  fairly 
mediocre  work.  St. 
Anna  accompanied 
by  two  women  is 
seen  meeting 
Joachim  who  is 
followed  by  a 
shepherd.  The 
picture  which  is 
in  a  poor  state  of 
preservation  can 
never  have  been 
very  beautiful. 
The  figures  are 
ungraceful  and  the 
execution  is  un- 
refined. 

One  of  Fi lip- 
pin  o^s  fine  and 
spirited  works  is 
the  fresco  he 
executed  in  1498  at 
the  "Canto  al 
Mercatale"   in  the 

(^)  /^^/-^wsow,  Dedalo, 
V\  p.  27,  Pantheon, 
March  1930,  p.     144. 


Fig.  216.  Filippino  Lippi,  SS.  Stephen  and  Cathe- 
rine, tabernacle,  1498.  Prato. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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town  of  Prato  (').  In  the  centre  the  Virgin  stands  holding  the 
Child  and  offering  Him  a  globe  adorned  with  a  cross  (fig.  214). 
Above  there  is  a  group  of  cherubim  and  below  a  stone  table, 
like  an  altar,  decorated  with  two  large  chimaera.  To  the  left 
are  St.  Anton}^  a  venerable  figure  standing,  and  St.  Margaret 
on  her  knees  (fig.  215)  while  opposite,  behind  the  kneeHng 
St.  Catherine,  we  see  St.  Stephen  holding  a  banner  and  a  book 
(fig.  216).  The  figures  are  very  dignified,  of  a  regular  beauty 
and  full  of  spiritual  grace.  This  rather  late  work  provides 
us  with  proof  that  even  at  an  advanced  stage  in  his  career 
FiHppino  from  time  to  time  turned  back  to  his  first  inspiration; 
also  reminiscenes  of  Botticelli's  art  are  quite  evident  in  this 
work. 

From  the  very  last  years  of  the  15th  century  I  think  should 
be  dated  still  the  two  panels  of  Moses  striking  the  rock  and 
the  cult  of  the  Golden  Calf,  once  in  the  Samuelson  collection, 
London,  but  whose  actual  owner  is  unknown  to  me  (^).  They 
might  have  been  executed  shortly  before  1498.  In  both  panels 
there  is  an  abundance  of  hilly  landscape  in  which  the  figures 
move  and  dance.  From  the  fact  that  in  one  of  these  pictures 
the  calf —  although  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  bull  —  flies 
through  the  air,  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  the  master  must  have 
been  influenced  by  the  engraving  of  Venus  from  the  series 
of  Florentine  engravings  representing  the  planets. 

I  discover  the  same  manner  in  a  small  panel  of  the 
Annunciation  in  the  Stroganofi*  collection,  Petrograd  (^).  In  a 
humble  room  against  the  background  of  a  curtain  the  Virgin 
is  seated  on  a  simple  bench,  her  eyes  lifted  towards  heaven; 
a  ver}^  large  lectern,  with  some  books  on  it,  is  placed  near 
her,  the  angel  kneels  close  b3\ 

Some   3'ears   ago  I  saw  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin 

(^)  Baldansi,  op.  cit. 

(-)  Arundel  Club,  1906,  p.  11.  Philips,  Art  Journal,  Jan.  1906,  p.  3, 
Cagnolay  Rassegna  d'Arte,  1906^  P-  4i-  Hill,  Burlington  Magazine,  XX, 
191 1 — 12,  p.  171.  ScJmbring,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  342,  343.  Reinach,  Repertoire, 
IV,  p.  17.  Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters,  Grafton  Galleries, 
London,  191 1,  Nos.  26 — 28. 

(^)  Harch,  Repert.  f.  Kunstwiss.,  XIX,  1896,  p.  431.  L.  Venturis  L'Arte, 
XV,  1912,  p.  125,  attributes  it  to  Raffaellino  del  Garbo.  Lazareff,  L'Arte, 
XXXI,  1928,  p.  36. 
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Fig.  217.   Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  of  the  Annunciation.  Florence. 

Private  Collection. 

—  probably  a  fragment  of  an  Adoration  of  the  Child  —  in  private 

hands  in  Florence  (^).  It  was  painted  about  these  years  (fig.  217). 

Filippino's  last  phase  set  in  very  probably  about  the  year  1500. 


(^)  van  Marie,  Vita  artistica,  I,  1926,  p.  28. 
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Fig.   218.     Filippino    Lippi,    Mystic    Marriage    of  St.    Catherine,    1501. 

S.  Domenico,  Bologna.  Photo  Aimaru 

We  have  examples  of  this  period  dating  from  1501,  1502  and 
1503  in  Bologna,  Florence,  Genoa  and  Prato.  They  are  the  least 
pleasing  works  of  the  master;  he  had  obviously  entered  a  stage 
of  decadence  although  he  was  but  little  past  forty  years  of  age. 
The  large  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico  in 
Bologna  shows  the  date  and  signature  of  the  artist  on  a 
little  note,  which  lies  on  the  foreground  of  the  picture: 
''Opus  Philippini  Flor.  Pict.  A.  S.  MCCCCCr  (fig.  218).  Here 
Filippino  shows  a  very  compact  group  of  large  figures;  the 
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Virgin  holds  the  nude  Child  standing  on  her  knee;  He  passes 
a  ring  on  to  the  long  tapering  finger  of  the  kneeling  St. 
Catherine.  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Peter  on  one  side  and 
SS.  Paul  and  Sebastian  on  the  other,  look  on  with  such  great 


Fig.  219,  Filippino  Lippi^  Madonna  and  Angels.  Gallery,  Glasgow 


interest  that  the  last  mentioned  saint  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  pain  caused  by  the  arrows  which  pierce  his  body.  The  group 
is  placed  in  a  portico  of  elaborate  construction,  above  which 
some  angels  holding  candles  are  seen  in  movement.  God  the 
Father  appears  in  the  clouds  above.  Behind  St.  Joseph,  who 
is  depicted  in  a  corner,  the  background  is  formed  by  a  town 
which,  except  for  the  presence  of  the  Baptistery,  in  no  way 
resembles  Florence. 
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The  lack  of  simplicit}',  the  affected  forms,  the  abundance 
of  details,  the  too  strong  oppositions  of  light  and  shade  and 
the  gray  colours,  almost  leady  in  appearance,  which  char- 
acterize in  a  disagreeable  manner  Filippino's  last  works,  are 


Fig.   220.   Filippino   Lippi,   Angel    of  the  Annunciation.    Museo    Civico, 

San    GimignanO.  Photo  AHnari. 

found  in  a  tondo  in  the  gallery  of  Lille,  in  which  the  Virgin, 
St.  Joseph  and  two  shepherds  look  on  in  adoration  at  the 
Infant  Jesus  Who  embraces  the  little  St.  John  (^) ;  in  two 
panels  representing  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene in  the  Accademia,  Florence;  and  in  a  tondo,  which 
seems   to    be   almost  unknown,   in   the   gallery   of  Glasgow 


(1)  Berenson,  Dedalo,  IV\  1923—24,  p.  36. 
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(No.  125)  where  it  is  attributed  to  Botticelli  (fig.  219)  (0;  it 
shows  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child 
standing  on  a  parapet  as  He  embraces  the  kneeling  figure 
of  the  little  St.  John  who  is  supported  by  a  angel;  another 


Fig.  221.   Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  of  the  Annunciation.  Museo  Civico, 

San   Gimignano,  Photo  Alinari. 

angel  with  a  book  of  music  stands  behind  the  Virgin;  some 
rocks  and  trees  are  visible  through  the  window  at  the  back. 
A  very  important  tondo  which  was  for  sale  in  Berlin  in 
1927,  represents  the  Virgin  standing,  holding  the  nude  Child 
in   her  arms  between  St.  Mary  Magdelene  and  the  kneeling 

(^)  J.  PatoHy  Catalogue  etc.  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery, 
etc.,  Glasgow,  1908,  p.  26. 
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St.  Catherine  against  a  landscape  background  in  which  we 
see  some  ruins  and  other  buildings  in  the  distance.  Two 
groups  of  little  angels  appear  in  the  clouds  above  (^). 

One  of  the  finest  works  of  this  period  is  the  Annunciation 
depicted  on  two  round  panels  in  the  gallery  of  San  Gimig- 
nano  which,  however,  is  not  unanimously  recognized  as  a 
painting  from  the  hand  of  Filippino  (figs.  220,  221).  The  two 
figures  are  shown  kneeling  and  both  have  as  background 
a  piece  of  an  interior  and  a  landscape.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  the  elements  which  compose  the  interior  have  the 
character  of  still  life.  I  admit  in  this  instance  an  influence 
of  the  example  that  Ghirlandaio  executed  in  1475  among 
the  frescoes  of  the  story  of  St.  Fina  in  the  cathedral  of  this 
town.  Here,  too,  the  landscape  is  more  important.  Both  figures, 
particularly  that  of  the  Virgin,  are  in  form  and  design  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  exceedingly  graceful. 

The  frescoes  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  which,  according  toVasari, 
he  painted  "con  suo  commodo"  (at  his  leisure),  Fillippino 
seems  to  have  executed,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  in  1500 
and  1502,  because  in  1500  he  receives  a  payment  for  them 
and  he  signs  and  dates  them  in  1502.  On  the  triumphal  arch 
in  the  right  half  of  the  fresco  of  the  Resurrection  of  Drusiana 
to  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance  we  find  the  inscription: 
M.  5.  MCCCCCIl  Philippimis  di  Lippi  Faciebat'\ 

In  the  lunette  to  the  right  the  artist  has  represented  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Philip  (fig.  222).  In  rather  an  infantile  manner 
which,  however,  delighted  Vasari,  the  painter  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  technical  side  of  the  event.  Some  men,  by  means 
of  ladders  and  cords,  erect  the  cross  to  which  the  aged  St. 
Philip  is  attached  with  ropes;  another  man  with  a  rammer 
attempts  to  force  the  cross  into  a  hole  in  the  ground;  two 
men  and  a  small  boy  to  the  one  side  and  two  Roman  soldiers 
to  the  other  side,  look  on  at  the  event  which,  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  crucified  martyr,  would  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scene  of  construction.  In  the  left  corner  there  are 
some  ruins  of  a  piece  of  Roman  architecture. 

Lower  down  is  represented  how  St.  Philip  caused  the  serpent. 


(')  Burlington  Magazine.  LI,  1927,  p.  XXVII. 
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Fig.  222.   Filippino   Lippi,   Martyrdom   of  St.   Philip,   1502.   Sta.   Maria 

Novella,   Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 

whose  venom  killed  the  king's  son,  to  emerge  from  under  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Mars  (fig.  223).  The  centre  of  the 
fresco   is   occupied   by   an   architectural  niche  covered  with 
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Fig.  223.  Filippino  Lippi,  Miracle  of  St.  Philip,  1502,  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 

Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 


ornaments  after  the  model  of  goldsmith  work  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, inspired  by  the  classical  style,  which  explains  Cellini's 
enthusiasm  for  Filippino's  sketches.  Centrally  on  a  socle,  which 
reproduces  a  typical  bronze  of  the  Cinquecento,  is  placed  the 
figure  of  Mars  who  caresses  a  lion  and  who  has  much  more 
the  appearance  of  a  real  person  than  of  a  statue.  A  heathen 
priest  leaves  this  altar  at  the  sight  of  St.  Philip  who  makes 
a  large  gesture  towards  a  small  dragon  which  has  just  emerged 
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Fig  224,  Filippino  Lippi,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  1502. 

Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  Photo  Aiinari. 

from  a  hole  in  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  To  either  side  there 
is  a  group  of  persons,  some  of  whom  pointedly  express  their 
disapproval  of  the  disagreeable  odour  which  emanates  from 
the  little  monster.  In  front  of  the  group  to  the  right  we  see 
the  son  of  the  king  in  his  death  agony.  Elaborate  decorations 
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frame  this  fresco  which  is  decidedly  the  most  characteristic 
painting  of  the  aesthetic  conceptions  which  Filippino  held  at 
the  end  of  his  career. 

Also  in  the  other  lunette  which  represents  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  John  in  boihng  oil,  the  chief  points  which  engrossed 
the  artist's  mind  were  the  antique  Roman  style  and  the  reahsm 
of  the  narrative  (fig.  224).  His  archaeological  tastes  are  manifest 
in  the  architecture,  in  the  costume  of  the  Emperor  Domitian 
and  in  the  uniform  of  his  soldiers,  while  his  narrative  tendencies 
are  evident  in  the  gesture  with  which  Domitian,  arisen  from 
his  throne,  orders  the  fire  to  be  increased,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  the  tormentors  is  inconvenienced  by  the 
outburst  of  the  flames,  against  which  one  of  the  soldiers  tries 
to  protect  him  with  his  shield. 

In  the  background  of  the  Resurrection  of  Drusiana  we  see 
a  number  of  construction  of  different  styles  of  architecture 
(figs.  225,  226).  The  triumphal  arch,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  almost  pure  Roman,  the  little  temple  with  arches 
is  more  in  the  Renaissance  style,  while  in  the  distance  we 
can  distinguish  some  Gothic  buildings.  The  composition  is 
entirely  in  length.  The  figures  are  all  very  agitated  and  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  leave  the  central  group  where  the 
venerable  St.  John  has  resuscited  Drusiana  who,  very  astound- 
ed, is  seated  on  her  coffin,  which  is  far  too  short  to  have  ever 
contained  her  body. 

I  do  not  know  Professor  Supino's  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  four  Patriarchs  in  the  vault  (fig.  227)  were  executed 
before  Filippino's  departure  for  Rome;  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  letter  which  the  painter  wrote  in  May  1489  to  Filippo 
Strozzi  we  gather  very  clearly  that  he  had  not  yet  started 
the  decoration.  Besides,  I  see  no  difference  in  style  between 
these  figures  seated  in  clouds  and  surrounded  by  cherubim 
and  the  rest  of  the  frescoes  in  this  chapel.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  inchned  to  agree  with  Professor  Supino  that  Filippino 
executed  the  sketch  for  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Philip 
and  John  in  the  window,  around  which  there  is  an  elaborate 
decoration  of  architectural  motifs,  of  angels,  of  allegoric 
personifications  and  of  other  figures. 

As  productions  of  these  years,  showing  very  striking  stylistic 
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Fig,  225.  Filippino  Lippi,  St.  John  resusciates  Drusiana,  1502.  Sta.  Maria 

Novella,  Florence.  Photo  Aiinari. 


analogies  with  the  frescoes  in  the  Strozzi  chapel,  I  should 
like  to  cite  two  panels  representing  SS.  Mary  Magdalene 
(fig.  228)  and  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Accademia  of  Florence, 
and  an  important  painting  in  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich 
(No.  1074,  formerly  No.  1008)  in  which  Christ  is  depicted 
appearing  to  the  Virgin.  The  two  figures  kneel  in  a  landscape 
while  above  in  the  clouds  we  see  God  the  Father  accompanied 
by  cherubim  and  the  angel  and  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation. 
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Fig.  226.  Detail  of  fig,  225. 


Photo  Anderson. 


Below,  the  dead  Christ  supported  by  an  angel,  half  emerges 
from  His  tomb  in  the  midst  of  six  three-quarter-length  figures 
of  saints  against  a  landscape  background.  The  latter  figures 
are  of  considerable  beauty  and  finely  executed.  This  picture, 
which  might  have  been  painted  shortly  before  the  year  1500, 
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Fig.  227.  Filippino  Lippi,  the   Patriarch  Job.    1502.  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 

Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 
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Fig.  228.  Filippino  Lippi,  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  Accademia^ 


Florence. 


Photo  Anderson, 
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Fig.  229.   Filippino   Lippi,   Madonna.   Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Museum  photo. 

orginates  from  Prato  but  cannot  apparently  be  identified  with 
the  panel  which  Filippino  executed  in  1492  for  the  Zoccolo 
al  Palco  monks,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  subject. 
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Probably  contemporary  with  the  frescoes  of  the  Strozzi 
chapel  is  a  Madonna  seated  with  the  Child  Jesus  standing 
on  her  knee ;  St.  Joseph  gazes  attentively  at  him  from  one 
side,  while  to  the  other  side  is  depicted  a  young  saint.  In  the 
background  there  are  some  important  fragments  of  Roman 
architecture  and  a  Httle  piece  of  a  landscape.  Two  angels 
hold  a  tiny  curtain  behind  the  Virgin's  head.  This  painting, 
which  is  not  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation  and  which 
has  been  transferred  from  panel  on  to  canvas,  entered  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  with  the  Altman  bequest 
(L  66 — I,  fig.  229). 

Filippino  worked  until  his  death  and  of  the  year  1503  we 
have  two  even  quite  important  paintings  from  his  hand,  both 
signed  and  dated.  One  of  them  is  found  in  the  Palazzo  Bianco 
in  Genoa  (^)  and  represents  in  the  central  panel,  against  a 
landscape  with  some  ruins  of  Roman  buildings,  St.  Sebastian, 
attached  to  a  column,  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Francis.  The  young  martyr  is  placed  on  a  socle,  quite  after 
the  style  of  the  decorative  bronze  workers  of  the  period  and 
at  the  foot  of  which  we  read:  ''M.  D.  MCCCCC  III  Philips 
pinus  Florentinns  faciebaf  (fig.  230). 

The  other  picture,  which  is  in  the  gallery  of  Prato,  again 
represents  against  a  landscape  background  the  Madonna 
seated  between  the  kneeling  figures  of  SS.  Stephen  and  John 
the  Baptist;  the  Child  on  His  Mother's  knee  holds  out  His 
hand  towards  the  latter  saint  (fig.  231). 

This  painting,  which  is  considerably  damaged,  was  ordered 
in  1501  but  on  the  lower  border  of  the  frame  we  find  an 
inscription  with  the  date  1503.  Vasari  tells  us  that  this  picture 
was  very  much  praised,  but  I  really  wonder  why,  because 
the  forms  are  heavy  and  without  grace,  the  drawing  lacks 
precision,  the  contours  are  woolly,  the  shadows  too  dark, 
the  colours  drab  and  disagreeable  and  the  draperies  illogical 
and  unreal.  It  is  a  typical  work  of  the  painter's  decadence, 
as  is  also  the  picture  at  Genoa  and  although  he  died  shortly 
afterwards,  Filippino  was  only  forty-six  when  he  executed 
these  paintings. 


(^)  M.  Labo,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  VI,  1906,  p.  61. 
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Fig.  230.  Fllippino  Lippi.  St.  Sebastian  and  other  Saints,  1503. 
Palazzo  Bianco,  Genoa. 


Photo  Alinari. 
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Similar  in  type  to  the  Madonna  and  Child  of  the  work  at 
Prato  are  the  figures  on  an  important  panel  which,  shortly 
ago,  was  for  sale  in  London.  Here  the  knee-length  figure  of 


Fig.  231.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Saints,  1503.  Gallery,  Prato. 


Photo  Alinari. 


the  Virgin  is  depicted  seated  in  a  landscape,  tenderly  clasping 
the  Child  in  her  arms;  the  little  St.  John  is  represented  close 
by,  while  above,  ten  little  angels  appear  in  the  clouds. 

His  swan  song  was  the  commencement  of  the  large  Des- 
cent from  the  Cross  in  the  Ufiizi  which  was  finished  by 
Perugino..  Although    the    agitation  which   characterizes  the 
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Fig.  232.  Filippino  Lippi's  work-shop,  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  Museum  Photo. 


figures,  particularly  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  painting, 
is  certainly  due  to  the  temperament  of  Filippino  and  not  to  the 
phlegmatic   Vannucci,    the  execution  of  all  the  figures  bears 
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Fig.  233.  Filippino  Lippi,  Allegory  of  Music.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Photo  Hanfstaengl. 

the  stamp  of  the  latter  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
look  for  Filippino's  hand  in  anything  but  the  composition. 
There  are  two  other  Descents  from  the  Cross  of  almost 
identical  composition,  showing  but  very  slight  variations,  al- 
though they  are  much  smaller.  One  of  them  belongs  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  (L  66  S  — 1)  where  it  is 
modestly  classified  as  a  school  work  (fig.  232) ;  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  called  at  least  a  work-shop  production. 
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The  second  is  found  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Rothermere  (^). 

There    are    three    pictures    of  Filippino's    old    age  in  the 

Kaiser   Friedrich    Museum,    Berlin.  The    first    I  shall  cite  is 

quite  a  charming  allegory  of  music  (No.  78  A),  in  which  near 


Fig.  234,  Filippino  Lippi,  Crucifixion.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Photo  Hanfstaengl. 

a  large  tree  on  the  sea-shore  a  woman,  personifying  music, 
attaches  with  the  help  of  two  putti  a  long  rein  to  a  swan; 
three  young  swans  swim  alongside  while  behind  we  see  a 
lyre,  the  cords  of  which  are  stretched  on  the  antlers  of  a 
deer;  the  flute  of  Pan  and  another  flute  are  shown  lying  on 

(*)  P.    G.  KoHody,   Some   Italian  Masters    in    Viscount    Rothermere's 
Collection,  Apollo,  II,  1925,  p.  190. 
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Fig.  235.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna.  Museum,  Berlin. 


Museum  Photo. 


the   ground  (fig.  233).  This  picture  bears  some  resemblance 
in  style  to  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  New  York. 

A  painting  on  a  gold  background  of  Christ  crucified  be- 
tween the  kneeling  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Francis, 
with    three  angels  flying  in  midair,  receiving  in  chalices  the 
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blood  dripping  from  the  wounds,  and  four  deaths-heads  and 
some  bones  in  the  foreground  (No.  96),  is  perhaps  the  picture 
which  Vasari  describes  as  in  S.  Ruffello  in  Florence  but 
which  Borghese  and  Richa  say  is  to  be  found  in  the  church 
of  S.  Procolo  (fig.  234)  (^).  In  style  this  painting  is  transitional 
between  the  apparition  of  Christ  in  Munich  and  the  panel  at 
Genoa,  only  it  is  very  much  superior  in  execution  to  the  latter. 

The  third  work  in  this  museum  is  a  Madonna  seated  in  a 
room,  affectionately  holding  the  Child  in  her  arms;  a  view 
of  a  Gothic  town  is  visible  through  the  window  (No.  loi, 
fig.  235);  it  shows  the  ungraceful  forms  and  clumsy  drapery 
which  struck  us  so  disagreeably  in  the  picture  of  1503. 

There  is  still  a  certain  number  of  works  from  the  hand 
of  Filippino  but  I  shall  not  describe  them  in  detail  (^)  while 


(1)   Vasari,  op.  cit.,  pp.  464—5  and  note   i. 

C"^)  Bavaria,  Seon  Castle,  collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg, 
small  picture  of  the  Madonna  standing,  holding  the  Child  on  a  sort  of  a 
platform  with  a  town  in  the  background.  Detroit,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  known  to  me  only  from  a  small  reproduction  in 
the  Museum  Bulletin,  April  1930,  from  which,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  attribution.  Florence,  Home  Museum,  No.  98,  crucifix 
and  saints,  a  late  work;  Uffizi,  no  number^  a  small  picture  of  an  allegoric 
subject,  formerl}'  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  (Botnbey  Rivista  d'Arte,  1906); 
S.  Ambrogio,  niche  to  the  left,  angels  and  medallions  and  below  mono- 
grams;  Torrigiani  Palace,  bust  of  a  young  man,  once  there  {Berenson); 
Villa  Reale  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  fragment  of  a  fresco  in  a  porch,  Liverpool, 
Walker  Art  Galler}^  No.  20,  Virgin  and  Child,  attribution  of  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  IV.  p.  292;  I  do  not  understand  to  which  picture  this  refers. 
London,  Lord  Bearsted's  collection,  an  angel  holding  the  Child  Who 
stretches  out  His  arms  towards  the  Virgin,  in  a  landscape;  Wernher 
collection,  Madonna  {Berenson)]  private  collection,  St.  John  in  adoration, 
a  fragment  (v.  Burlington  Magazine,  XLVI,  1925,  p.  300).  Milan,  for  sale 
in  1928  (later  for  sale  in  Florence),  tondo.  Madonna  and  Child  with  the 
little  St.  John  and  above  two  groups  each  of  three  angels,  a  late  work, 
grayish  in  colour.  Newhaven,  Yale  University,  Jarves  collection,  No.  56, 
small  panel,  the  Crucified  against  a  dark  background  {Rankin,  American 
Journal  of  Archaeolog}',  1895,11;  S/m/,  Catalogue  of  the  Jarves  Collection, 
p.  149).  New  York,  Historical  Society,  No.  B330,  small  picture  of  the 
Virgin  attired  in  pale  blue  standing  before  a  niche,  and  four  angels 
with  a  landscape  in  the  background;  it  is  onl}'  hesitatingly  that  I  ascribe 
this  charming  little  picture  to  Filippino;  Maitland  Griggs  collection,  the 
Virgin    seated   on    a    low    wall    behind    which    a    landscape    is   visible, 
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Vasari    mentions    others   which   have   since   disappeared  (^). 

The  number  of  extant  drawings  from  the  hand  of  Filippino 
is  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  must  have  executed  a  very  large 
quantity.  Probably  they  were  much  sought  after,  as  was  invaria- 
bly the  case  for  a  painter  in  vogue,  as  Filippino  undoubtedly 
was.  Mr.  Berenson  cites  about  a  hundred  drawings  by  him 
and  since  then  some  others  have  been  discovered  (^). 


affectionately  holding  the  Child.  Oxford,  Christ  Church,  No.  38,  Centaur 
with  a  rough  draft  of  an  allegoric  representation  on  the  verso  (7".  Borenius, 
Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
London— New  York,  etc.,  1916,  pis.  12  and  13).  Palertno,  Chiaramonte 
Bordonaro  collection,  half-length  figure  of  a  saint  in  a  niche.  Rome, 
National  Gallery,  St.  Francis  founding  the  tertiary  order  and  on  the 
back,  the  head  of  a  woman  closely  resembling  the  Madonna  of  the  Warren 
collection  {Berenson,  Study  and  Criticism,  p.  93  note);  Paolini  collection, 
a  half-length  figure  of  a  young  man  painted  on  slate,  of  the  period  of 
the  frescoes  in  the  Carmine,  No.  42  of  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the 
Paolini  collection  which  took  place  in  New  York  in  December  1924; 
for  sale  about  ten  years  ago,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Madonna,  probably 
a  fragment  of  an  Adoration  of  the  Child,  the  head  is  inclined  and  the 
hands  clasped  together,  some  flowers  and  a  piece  of  a  landscape  are 
visible  in  the  background;  it  is  a  pleasing  work  of  an  early  phase. 
Venice,  Ca  d'Oro,  Madonna  adoring  the  Child  and  two  angels  in  a 
landscape;  Seminary,  No.  15,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan;  No.  17  Noli  me 
Tangere.  Vienna,  ex-von  Miller  Aicholz  collection,  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
very  similar  to  the  painting  in  the  Jarves  collection. 

(1)  Vasari  cites  as  works  by  Filippino  still  a  painting  of  God  the 
Father,  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  Florence,  some  pictures,  the  subject 
of  which  he  does  not  state,  in  the  church  of  S.  Ponziano,  Lucca,  some 
works  which  he  sent  to  Florence,  a  St.  Sebastian  in  the  church  of 
S.  Domenico,  Bologna,  a  panel  for  Tenai  de'  Nerli  in  the  church  ot 
S.  Salvatore,  near  Florence,  but  Milanesi  remarks  that  this  is  perhaps 
the  picture,  to  which  Vasari  already  refers  as  being  in  S.  Francesco,  a 
representation  of  little  figures  for  Piero  del  Pugliese,  an  altar-piece 
in  S.  Jeronimo  sopra  la  Costa  at  S.  Giorgio,  which  was  finished  by  the 
Spanish  painter,  Alonso  Berughetta.  The  St.  Jerome  which  he  executed 
for  the  Badia  is  perhaps  that  now  in  the  Accademia. 

(2)  Bell,  Drawings  in  Christ  Church,  p.  62.  Berenson.  Drawings,  I,  p. 
75;  II,  p.  68.  W.  von  Bode,  Der  Kunst  der  Friihrenaissance  in  Italien, 
Berlin,  1923,  pi.  25.  Cagnola,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  VI,  1906,  \>.^i,Colasanti, 
L'Arte,  1903^  p.  299.  Colvin,  Oxford  Drawings,  I,  p.  14.  The  Draivings 
of  the  R.  Gall,  of  the  Uffizi,  IV^,  pis.  10  —  24.  H.  S.  Ede,  Florentine  Draw- 
ings  of  the    Quattrocento,   London,    1926,    pis.   38—44.  Giglioli,  Dedalo. 
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Filippino  was  a  very  skilful  draughtsman,  he  had  great 
aptitude  and  considerable  technical  ability;  he  executed  his 
pen  drawings  in  a  hasty,  nervous  manner  and  seems  to  have 
preferred  this  sort  of  sketch  for  the  rough  draughts  for  his 
important  compositions;  his  figures  executed  in  silver  point 
are  often  very  detailed,  but  sometimes  he  is  quite  impres- 
sionistic employing  white  to  obtain  light  effects  in  opposition 
to  very  dark  shadows.  The  drawings  in  this  manner  must 
be  productions  of  an  advanced  stage  in  his  career  because 
we  find  the  same  effects  in  some  of  his  later  paintings. 

Drawings  of  his  very  first  manner,  when  he  was  still  strongly 
influenced  by  Botticelli  or  rather  by  Amico  di  Sandro  are  very 
rare;  still,  there  exists  in  the  Uffizi  a  charming  study  for  the 
head  of  the  Madonna  in  the  vision  of  St.  Bernard;  there,  also, 
we  find  a  sketch  for  the  figure  of  the  saint.  That  Filippino, 
even  in  his  mature  years,  did  not  wish  to  free  himself  from 
his  early  instruction,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  hasty  but  important 


VII,  1927.  p.  777.  G.  Gronati,  Kunstchronik,  April  1926  (sketch  for  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Uffizi).  Lippmann,  Zeichungen  alter 
Meister  in  Kupferstichkabinet  in  Berlin.  Berlin,  1902,  pi.  III  D.  Loeser, 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  XXIX,  1903,  p.  56.  /.  Meder,  Handzeichungen 
alter  Meister  aus  der  Albertina  u.  anderen  Sammlungen,  Vienna,  no 
date,  VIII,  868,  893;  X  1106. 1188.  Pauli,  Ital.  Zeichn.  Kunsthalle.  Hamburg, 
No.  6.  SireUy  Dessins  et  tableaux,  p.  122.  Vasari  Society  reproductions, 
IV,  2  and  3,  Venturiy  Studi  del  Vero,  p.  71.  Among  Filippino's  drawings 
should  be  included  still  the  following:  Amsterdam,  sale  of  the  R.  collection, 
July  192 r.  No.  67,  sheet  with  different  pen  drawings.  Berlin,  Kupferstick 
Kabinet.  ex-von  Beckerath  collection,  two  studies  of  drapery,  No.  449 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art,  London,  T930;  sale  of  a  Viennese  collection, 
i2'h  May  1930,  Nos,  98  and  99,  Noli  me  Tangere(?),  not  without  a  certain 
connexion  with  the  picture  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Seminary,  Venice, 
and  on  the  verso  a  man  holding  a  sword,  a  young  man  on  one  knee 
seen  almost  from  behind  and  a  half-length  figure  of  a  woman  with 
long  hair.  Chantilly,  Musee  Conde,  bust  of  a  young  man  with  a  cap 
on  his  long  hair  in  white  on  gray  paper.  London,  Oppenheimer  collection, 
from  the  Haseltine  collection,  St.  Sebastian  and  a  seated  reader  (Drawings 
of  the  Italian  School  in  the  Haseltine  collection,  London,  1913,  No,  22); 
Sotheby  Sale,  April  1918,  No,  74,  figure  of  a  woman  standing  and  a 
man  kneeling.  New  York,  Metropolitan  Museum,  small  round  drawing, 
the  angel  of  the  Annunciation.  "Washington,  Cochran  Art  Gallery,  bust 
of  a  man  wearing  a  cap,  shown  in  three-quarter  profile,  recalling  in 
style  the  frescoes  of  the  Carmine. 
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Fig.  236.  Filippino  Lippi,  Pieta,   drawing.   Loeser  Collection,   Florence. 

Vasari  Society  photo. 

sketch  he  made  of  the  fresco  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Children 
of  Korah  which  BotticeUi  executed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
148 1  and  which  FiUppino  no  doubt  saw  when  he  went  to 
Rome  seven  years  later.  Certain  of  his  drawings  show  some 
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Fig.  237.  Filippino  Lippi,  sketch  for  a  Pieta.  Loeser  Collection,  Florence. 

Photo  Vasari  Society. 

of  the  figures  of  the  series  of  frescoes  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
particularly  those  of  the  Resurrection  of  Drusiana.  The 
sketch  for  the  little  Pieta  of  the  Benson  collection  belongs  to 
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Fig.  238.  Filippino  Lippi,  drawing.  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Photo  Cooper. 

Mr.  Oppenheimer,  Londen  ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Pembroke  (^).  In  the  Uffizi  there  is  still  a  cartoon  for 

(^)  Reprod.  Burlington  Magazine,  XXX,  1917,  at  p.  244. 
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a  picture  of  the  Nativity  but  the  latter  is  unknown  as  are 
also  the  paintings  of  the  Pieta  in  the  midst  of  figures  for 
which  two  beautiful  pen  drawings  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Loeser,  Florence,  must  have  served  (figs.  236, 


Fig.  239.  Filippino  Lippi,  drawing.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Briyan. 


237);  the  two  drawings  are  not  very  alike.  Lastly  we  find 
in  the  British  Museum  an  imposing  sketch  for  the  Triumph 
of  St.  Thomas  and  in  the  Uffizi  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  the 
midst  of  four  saints  against  a  background  of  architecture. 
In  the  collection  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  there  are  four  draw- 
ings by  Filippino,  which  once  belonged  to  Vasari  who  framed 
them  (fig.  238).  Frorh  what  Benvenuto  Cellini  says,  we  should 
expect  to  have  found  more   drawings  of  Roman   antiquities 
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Fig.  240*  Filippino  Lippi,  seated  man,  drawing.  Louvre,  Paris. 

Photo  Giraudon. 

than  actually  do  exist.  In  the  Uffizi,  however,  there  are  sketches 
of  a  Laocoon,  of  a  Europa,  of  a  chariot  of  Apollo  and  of 
some  decorative  motifs.  Judging  from  the  keen  interest  in 
this  sort  of  ornamentation  shown  in  the  master's  more  mature 
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Fig.  241.  Filippino  Lippi,  drawing.  Wicar  Museum,  Lille. 

Photo  Braun. 

works,  we  can  conclude  that  in  all  probability  he  must  have 
executed  many  other  drawings,  which  perhaps,  were  carried 
ofif  by  CeUini.  Most  of  Filippino's  sketches  are  studies  of  draped 
figures  (figs.  239,  240);  there  are  a  few  nudes  (figs.  241 — 243) 
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Fig.  242. 


Filippino    Lippi, 
Florence. 


drawing.    Uffizi, 


Photo  Brogi. 


and  still  fewer  draw- 
ings of  heads  alone. 
The  figures  are 
shown  in  different 
positions  with  a  great 
display  of  garments, 
draperies  and  folds 
but  they  are  heavy, 
ungraceful  and  with- 
out  charm.  The 
figures  are  always 
draped  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same 
effects  of  light  and 
shade  strengthened 
in  white;  neither  do 
the  attitudes,  the 
proportions  nor  the 
forms  show  much 
variety.  They  are  dry 
intellectual  drawings, 
lacking  inspiration 
but  revealing  a 
master  hand  of  great 
dexterity. 

Filippino  w^as  one 
of  those  painters  who 
was  endowed  with 
a  marvellous  ability 
and  natural  artistic 
talent,  combined, 
however,  with  a  lack 
of  force  and  independ- 
ence resulting  in  an 
adaptability  which 
made  him  pass  from 
one  style  to  another 
and  which,  in  the  end, 
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caused  him  to  become  a  rather 
unpleasing  mannerist. 

That  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  Filippino  was  subjected 
to  a  Botticelliesque  domination 
cannot  be  doubted  and  Mr.  Be- 
renson's  observation  that  rather 
than  having  been  directly  in- 
spired by  Sandro,  to  whom, 
however,  he  was  apprenticed, 
he  came  more  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  Amico  di 
Sandro,  seems  to  me  equally 
exact.  Thus  we  do  not  find  in 
Filippino's  first  attempts  those 
plastic  effects  rendered  with 
force  and  combined  with  that 
Gothic  grace  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  Botticelli,  and 
Filippino  never  became  the 
genius  of  line  that  Botticelli  was. 
On  the  contrary  he  shows  at 
times  a  petty  fastidiousness  in 
the  forms,  particularly  in  the 
faces  and  the  heads,  and  a  small- 
ness  of  the  features  and  the 
extremities,  which  are  much 
more  after  the  manner  of  Amico 
di  Sandro. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  finest  productions  of  the 
versatile  Filippino  are  the  fres- 
coes which  in  1484,  consequently 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
executed  in  the  Brancacci  chapel. 
To  the  instruction  of  his  living 
masters,  Botticelli  and  Amico  di 
Sandro,  were  added,  in  this  case, 
the  lessons  he  received  from  the 


Fig.  243.  Filippino  Lippi,  drawing. 
Print  Room,  Dresden. 

'  Photo  Braun. 
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half-century  old  examples  of  his  talented  predecessor,  Masaccio. 
Filippino  was  so  impressed  by  Masaccio's  monumental  art,  the 
grandeur  of  which  must  have  profoundly  moved  him,  that  he 
created  severe  and  beautiful  figures  unnatural  to  his  own 
mentality,  but  which  can  be  classified  among  the  master-pieces 
of  Florentine  painting  of  the  15th  century. 

But  already  in  the  Madonna  in  the  midst  of  saints  of  i486, 
in  the  Uffizi,  we  notice  a  considerable  difference,  and  there 
appears  for  the  first  time  that  mannerism,  that  effort  to 
please  and  that  overcharging  of  the  composition  which,  at 
a  later  stage,  when  these  elements  became  more  pronounced, 
caused   the  artist   to   create   anything  but  pleasing  pictures. 

No  modern  critic  has  ever  expressed  any  appreciation  of 
the  frescoes  which  Filippino  executed  between  1489  and  1493 
in  Rome  and  in  which  he  already  manifests  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  all  those  elements  of  bad  taste  which  a  century 
and  a  half  later  characterized  the  Baroque  style.  In  the  round 
pompous  forms,  without  either  peace  or  tranquility,  and  in 
the  movements  full  of  a  nervous  and  ungraceful  restlessness, 
Filippino  reveals  himself  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Baroque  style, 
although  many  generations  passed  before  the  sequel  made 
its  appearance.  None  the  less  he  can  be  looked  upon  as  the 
sister  soul  of  such  painters  as  Carlo  Maratta. 

That  the  art  of  Leonardo  inspired  Fihppino  at  a  certain 
moment  seems  to  me  quite  evident  and  I  should  even  say 
that  it  was  the  badly  assimilated  elements  he  borrowed  from 
this  superb  artist  which  hastened  his  downfall.  In  discussing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  of  1496,  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  types  reveal  in  a  most 
obvious  fashion  Fifippino's  knowledge  of  Leonardo's  art,  but 
the  latter,  with  his  regular  and  classical  beaut}^,  combined 
with  a  depth  of  inspiration  and  a  sense  of  tranquil  sweetness^ 
has  produced  incomparable  works,  whereas  the  superficial 
Filippino  in  his  cold  easy  manner  has  imitated  the  principle 
without,  however,  the  least  success. 

In  all  the  works  of  the  last  years  of  Filippino's  activity, 
there  is  something  which  recalls  Leonardo,  especially  in  the 
types,  the  attitudes  and  in  the  entire  spirit  of  the  work  which 
is  insipid  and  of  a  thoroughly  popular  taste  which  explains 
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the  enormous  success,  spoken  of  by  Vasari,  which  the  artist 
enjoyed  with  the  general  pubhc. 

None  the  less  the  absence  of  a  school  of  Filippino  (^)  who, 


(1)  The  following  can  be  cited  as  school  works  of  Filippino :  Budapest 
Keglevich  collection,  tondo,  the  Madonna,  Child  and  St.  John  (G.  i;.  Terey. 
Burlington  Magazine,  L.  1927,  p.  183,  attributes  it  to  Filippino),  Florence, 
Cenacolo  di  S.  Apollonia,  the  Virgin  giving  her  girdle  to  St,  Thomas,  and 
St.  Antony  Abbot  (G.  Bernardini,  Bollet.  d'ArtedelMinist.della  Pubbl.Istr., 
1912,  p.  291),  particularly  fine ;  for  sale  about  1910,  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  nude  Child,  His  arms  stretched  out  towards  His  Mother, 
lying  on  her  knee,  with  a  corner  of  a  landscape  visible  through  the 
window.  London,  National  Gallery,  No.  598,  St.  Francis  in  glory;  formerly 
in  Dudley  House,  Crucifixion  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  {Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  op.  cit.,  IV,  p.  292);  Lee  of  Fareham  collection,  two  predella 
panels  with  several  scenes  from  the  story  of  a  holy  monk,  including  the 
conversion  of  heathens,  etc.  and  finishing  with  his  imprisonment;  a  tondo 
showing  the  Madonna  standing,  holding  the  Child  W^ho  takes  a  flower 
from  a  vase,  offered  by  an  angel  and  two  other  angels  who,  kneeling, 
read  from  a  scroll;  a  wall,  with  a  decorated  niche,  and  a  landscape  beyond 
form  the  background;  in  composition  it  resembles  to  a  certain  extent 
the  tondo  in  the  Corsini  Gallery,  Florence  (Catalogue  of  the  Pictures, 
collected  by  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Lee  of  Fareham,  II,  privately 
printed,  1926,  No.  79).  Lucca,  Gallery,  No.  57,  St.  Barbara,  attributed  to 
Botticelli.  Milan,  Bagatti  Valsecchi  collection,  a  cassone  panel  with  a 
scene  from  the  story  of  Griselda  {Schttbring,  op.  cit..  No.  347);  ex- 
Chiesa  collection,  two  important  cassone  panels  with  the  history  of 
Perseus,  attributed  to  Filippino  by  Schiibring,  Apollo,  V,  1927,  p.  106; 
Nos.  55  and  56  of  the  second  Chiesa  sale  which  was  held  in  New  York 
on  the  i6'h  April  1926;  since  then  they  have  again  been  for  sale  in 
Florence.  Montepulciano,  Gallery,  the  Crucified  between  three  angels 
with  the  Virgin,  St.  John  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  shown  in  a  landscape.  Nancy,  Gallery,  tondo.  Madonna  seated 
with  the  Child  and  the  infant  St.  John,  a  portion  of  a  landscape  being 
visible  through  the  window.  Naples,  Royal  Palace,  tondo  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio,  the  Virgin  embracing  the  Child  Jesus  Who  is  held  by  an 
angel,  another  angel  in  adoration  is  seen  to  the  other  side  while  St.  Joseph 
is  depicted  in  the  background  (fig.  244).  New  York,  Hurd  collection,^ 
tondo,  the  Virgin  tenderly  holding  the  Child  on  her  knee  with  an  angel 
in  adoration  alongside.  Paris,  ex-Spiridon  collection,  the  Virgin  and 
the  little  St.  John  in  a  landscape,  adoring  the  Child  Jesus  Who  lies  on 
the  ground;  it  reflects  Filippino's  earliest  manner;  another  picture  of 
the  same  subject  revealing,  however,  a  knowledge  of  Filippino's  more 
mature  manner;  a  third  painting  shows  again  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  knee  between  two  angels  and  some  frag- 
ments of  a  landscape  in  the  background.  Not  one  of  these  three  pictures 
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apart  from  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  had  really  but  few  followers, 
leads    us    to   believe   that  many  contemporar}^  artists  of  his 


which  formed  Nos.  23,  41  and  42  of  the  Spiridon  sale  which  took  place 
in  Berlin  on  the  31^'  May  1929  is  very  near  the  master's  style;  Sedelmeyer 
collection,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  Who  stretches 


Fig.  244.  School  of  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Angels.  Royal  Palace, 

Naples.  Photo  Anderson. 

out  His  hands  towards  her,  on  her  knee;  they  are  depicted  near  a 
window  through  which  a  landscape  is  visible ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  distant 
follower  {Sedelmeyer  Gallery,  191 1,  No.  59.  Reinach,  Repertoire.  V,  p. 
279).  Princeton,  collection  of  Mrs.  P.  M.  Brown,  Madonna  adoring  the 
Child  Who  lies  on  the  ground,  through  a  portico  we  see  the  infant 
St.  John,  the  ox  and  the  ass  and  a  piece  of  a  landscape.  Rome,  ex-Nevin 
collection,  the  Madonna  adoring  the  Child  with  St.  Joseph  and  St.  John, 
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advanced  years  fully  realized  what  Filippino  lacked  in  spite 
of  his  unquestionable  technical  gifts. 

This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  highly 
appreciated  up  till  the  moment  of  his  death.  Not  only  is 
he  mentioned  in  1494  by  Luca  Paccioli  for  the  perfection  of 
his  perspective,  but  also  in  the  letter  of  1502  he  is  placed 
after  Perugino  but  preferred  to  Botticelli,  while  in  1503  Verino 
composes  a  poem  in  praise  of  Filippino  (^). 


No.  130  of  the  Nevin  sale  which  took  place  in  Rome  in  April  1907; 
ex-Paolini  collection,  Annunciation,  formerly  in  the  Loeser  collection. 
No.  25  of  the  Paolini  sale  which  took  place  in  New  York  ontheio-ii^h 
December  1924;  this  painting  has  been  attributed  to  Filippino  himself; 
ex-Sterbini  collection,  two  predella  panels,  one  showing  St.  Julian 
killing  his  parents  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  the  other  St. 
Nicholas  of  Bari  performing  charitable  acts  and  a  young  saint  delivering 
a  sermon  (A.  Venturis  La  Galleria  Sterbini,  Rome.  1906,  p.  iii);  ex- 
Tolentino  collection.  Madonna  with  the  Child  Who  bestows  a  blessing, 
the  little  St.  John,  two  angels  and  St.  Joseph  in  a  landscape,  sold  with 
the  rest  of  the  Tolentino  collection  in  New  York,  April  1920;  public 
sale,  1908,  Annunciation  which,  judging  from  the  reproduction  given  by 
Reiuachy  Repertoire,  III,  p.  59,  bears  no  connexion  with  the  school  of 
Filippino,  to  which,  however,  it  is  ascribed;  for  sale  about  ten  years  ago,, 
an  important  painting  of  the  Circumcision  with  seven  figures  in  the  choir 
of  a  church  (v.  Schiibring,  op.  cit..  No.  348).  Zagreb,  (Jugoslavia)  Stross- 
mayer  Gallery,  tondo,  similar  to  that  in  the  Warren  collection,  it  is  a 
replica  of  the  period. 

Of  the  draw^ings  belonging  to  Filippino's  school  we  find  some  in  the 
Uffizi  {Jacabsen,  Jahrb.  der  K.  Preus  Kunstsamml,,  1904,  p.  192);  in  the 
British  Museum  (head  of  the  angel  in  the  Badia,  Florence);  in  the  Print 
Room,  Berlin  [Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  325);  in  the  Louvre  (idem)]  in  the  Print 
Room,  Rome  (Gal.  Naz.  Ital.,  VI,  1896,  p.  146);  in  the  gallery  of  Venice 
{Loeser,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  III,  1903,  p.  178);  in  the  National  Museum,. 
Stockholm  {Meder^  op.  cit.,  VIII,  877;  IX,  1034,  1058,  X,  1171). 

A  print  of  Cristoforo  Robetta  of  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bernard 
has  obviously  been  made  with  an  inspiration  of  Filippino's  picture  of 
this  subject,  v.  Gallerie  Nazionali  Italiane,  II,  Rome,  1896,  p.  140. 

(^)  Home,  Botticelli,  p.  304. 
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JACOPO  DEL  SELLAIO 

Jacopo  del  Sellaio  and  Raffaellino  del  Garbo  occupy  a  rather 
analogous  place  in  the  Florentine  school  because  they 
were  the  last  representatives  of  that  spiritual  grace  which 
characterized  BotticelH's  art  and  which  the  later  adherents 
of  his  school  converted  into  a  mannerism,  not  always  very 
pleasing.  Yet  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  them 
because  Sellaio  at  all  times  was  very  much  influenced  by 
Botticelli,  although  obviously  attracted  by  Ghirlandaio,  where- 
as Garbo  became  acquainted  with  Botticelli's  art,  mainly 
through  Filippino's  earl}'  intrepretation  of  it  and  later  was 
completely  dominated  by  the  Umbrian  painters,  particularly 
by  Perugino. 

The  importance  of  these  two  masters  lies  chiefly  in  the 
abundance  of  their  works,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size. 

The  studies  made  b}^  Herr  Mackowzky  and  Mr.  Home 
have  brought  to  light  many  of  the  facts  concerning  the  life 
of  Jacopo  del  Sellaio;  some  of  the  data,  however,  had  already 
been  published  by  Milanesi  (^). 

From  a  declaration  for  taxation  made  b}'  his  father  in 
1469,  we  learn  that  Jacopo  was  the  fourth  of  Arcangelo,  the 
saddler's,   five   children  and   was   born  in  Florence  in  1442. 


(1)  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  op.  cit..  Vol.  IV.  O.  H.  Giglioli,  L'antica 
cappella  Nenti  nella  chiesa  di  S.  Lucia  dei  Magnoli  a  Firenze  e  le  sue 
pitture,  Ri vista  d'Arte,  IV,  1906.  pp.  184  —  188.  H.  Home,  J.  del  S., 
Burlington  Magazine,  Ma}^  VIII,  1908,  p.  210.  Mary  Logan,  ^evne  divcheo- 
logique,  1899,  P-  47^;  1900^  p.  300.  H.  Mackowsky,  J.  del  S.,  Jahrb.  der 
K.  Preus.  Kunstsamml.,  XX,  1899,  pp  193  and  271.  F.  J.  M{at her),  Qdissone 
fronts  in  American  Collections,  III.  Three  panels  by  J.  del  S.,  Burlington 
Magazine,  X.  1906-7,  p.  205.  Milanesi,  Comment,  on  Vasari,  II,  p.  318. 
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It  was  from    his   father's  trade  that  the  name  "del  Sellaio'* 
originated. 

In  1460  we  find  him  inscribed  among  the  members  of  the 
corporation  of  S.  Luca  and  lie  is  mentioned  as  such  in  1472 
and    1473;  in  1480  he  is  still  living  with  his  family  but  has 


Fig.  245.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Annunciation,  1472.   Oratorj'^  of  Sta.  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  S.  Giovanni  Valdarno.  Photo  Aiinari. 

a  work-shop  together  with  Filippo  di  Giuliano  in  the  Piazza 
San  Miniato  fra  le  Torri. 

He  died  in  1493  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  S.  Frediano;  he  left  one  son,  Arcangelo, 
who  was  also  a  painter  and  who  was  active  until  1531. 

Vasari  makes  but  scanty  reference  to  Jacopo  del  Sellaio 
among  the  pupils  of  Fra  Filippo,  telling  us  that  he  executed  two 
panels  for  the  church  of  S.  Frediano.  There  is  nothing  im- 
possible in  the  fact  that  Fra  Filippo  was  his  first  master. 
Botticelli  certainly  was  not,  because  he  was  two  years  3'ounger 
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than  Jacopo.  Perhaps  the  two  young  artists  met  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  monk,  in  which  case  the  meeting  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  artistic  development  of  Jacopo,  because  there  is 
not  a  single  work  from  his  hand  in  which  we  do  not  find 
some  trace  of  the  influence  of  Botticelli's  art. 

Documents  have  been  discovered  which  justify  Vasari^s 
second  statement  concerning  Jacopo;  we  learn  from  them 
that  in  1483  he  executed  for  the  Compagnia  of  S.  Frediano 
the  Pieta,  now  in  the  store-room  of  the  museum  of  Berlin 
(No.  1055)  and  about  1490,  the  Crucifixion  which  is  still  found 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  in  question,  at  least  it  was  in 
1490  that  were  carried  out  the  dispositions  made  in  the  will 
of  Lorenzo  di  Bartolommeo  del  Passera  who  had  constructed 
the  chapel,  in  which  the  picture  was  placed. 

With  regard  to  Jacopo's  other  paintings  we  read  the  date 
1472  at  the  foot  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  Oratory  of  Sta. 
Maria  delle  Grazie  at  San  Giovanni  Valdarno  (fig.  245),  while 
from  a  document,  discovered  by  Signor  Gigholi  (^)  we  know 
that  the  Annunciation,  preserved  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Lucia 
de'  Magnoli,  Florence,  was  executed  the  following  year  (fig.  246). 
A  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Jarves  collection,  Yale  University, 
Newhaven,  U.  S.  A.,  shows  the  date  1479  and  for  the  cassone 
panels,  illustrating  Boccaccesque  narratives,  in  the  collection 
of  Lady  Watney  and  once  in  the  ex-Spiridon  collection,  Paris, 
we  should  in  all  probabiHty  accept  the  date  T483  proposed 
by  Mr.  Home  or  else  that  of  1487,  suggested  by  Milanesi  {^). 

We  know  of  no  works  by  Jacopo  prior  to  the  moment  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Botticelli,  whose  evolution  is 
reflected  in  the  different  paintings  by  this  artist. 

In  Jacopo's  earliest  dated  works,  such  as  the  two  Annun- 
ciations I  have  just  cited,  which  he  executed  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  Botticelliesque  elements  are  not  lacking, 
in  fact  it  might  almost  be  said  that  they  are  more  evident  than 
in  Sandro's  own  paintings  of  Fortezza  and  St.  Sebastian  which 
date,  as  we  know,  from  1470  and  1474  and  in  which  we  discover 


0  Giglioli,  op,  cit, 

(^)  Horne,   Botticelli,   p.  133.  Milanesi,  note  on  p.  313  of  Vasan,  Vol, 
III.  Schubring,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  397 — 400, 
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Fig.  246.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Annunciation.  Sta.  Lucia  de"* 
Magnoli,  Florence. 

Photo  Reale. 
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still  man}'  Verrocchiesque  characteristics.  Yet  in  the  plasticity 
and  the  robust  and  well-draped  figure  of  the  angel,  there  is 
also  a  vague  reminiscence  of  Verrocchio's  art  which  persisted 
for  some  time  after  this  and  which  is  manifest  also  in  the 
St.  Sebastian  in  Yale  Universit}';  the  saint  is  shown  attached 
to  a  pillar;  an  angel,  holding  the  crown  and  palm  of  the  mart3T, 
appears  to  him;  a  town  is  seen  in  the  background  and  on 
an  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  the  name  of  the  donor 
and  the  date  1479  are  given  (^).  It  ma}'  well  be  that  the  subject 
of  the  picture  alone  accounts  for  the  display  of  muscular 
effects. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  style  between  these  two  representations  of  the  same 
subject.  That  of  San  Giovanni  with  the  Madonna  seated  and 
the  angel  kneeling  in  a  loggia,  above  the  wall  of  which  we 
see  the  tops  of  some  trees,  while  the  predella  is  adorned 
with  a  scene  of  the  Nativity,  SS.  Julian  and  Sebastian,  has 
something  very  archaic  in  it,  which  recalls  to  a  certain  extent 
Baldovinetti;  yet,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  attribution  to  Jacopo. 

If  we  admit  that  Jacopo's  education  began  in  Fra  Filippo's 
work-shop,  there  is  quite  a  group  of  works  which,  although 
revealing  some  knowledge  of  Botticelli's  art,  seems,  however, 
to  be  prior  to  the  Annunciations  of  1472  and  1473,  because 
strictly  speaking,  we  can  discover  in  them  reminiscences  of 
Fra  Filippo's  art.  Most  of  these  paintings  represent  the  Virgin 
kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  Child  Jesus,  a  theme,  besides, 
for  which  Fra  FiHppo  showed  a  certain  partiality,  but  which 
has  been  treated  by  many  other  artists. 

Pictures  by  Sellaio,  treating  this  subject,  are  found,  for 
example,  in  the  Johnson  collection,  Philadelphia,  where  in  the 
background  we  see  the  young  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Jerome, 
the  Message  to  the  Shepherds  and  the  Magi  looking  at  the 
Eastern  Star  (fig.  247)  (-),  and  in  the  Hurd  collection.  New 
York  (fig.  248),  a  picture  very  similar  to  the  previous  work. 


(^)  Rankin,  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  1895, 11,  a  pupil  of  Rosselli. 
Siren,  Catalogue  of  the  Jarves  Collection^  p.  129,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio. 

(■-)  Perkins,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  V,  1905,  p.  119.  Berenson,  Catalogue  of 
a  Collection  etc.,  p.  31. 
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Fig.  247.    Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna.  Johnson  Collection, 

Philadelphia. 
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Fig.  248.  Jacopo    del    Sellaio,   Madonna   adoring   the   Child.  Hurd 

Collection,  New  York. 

Photo  Mortimer  Ofifner. 
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but  in  which  onl}^  a  town  and  two  knights  in  the  distance 
are  depicted  in  the  background;  another  with  the  young 
St.  John  in  a  landscape  with  a  lake,  was  some  time  ago  for 
sale  in  this  town  while  in  a  panel  in  my  own  collection  the 


Fig.  249.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna.  Ca  d'Oro,  Venice. 

Photo  Anderson. 

infant  St.  John,  kneeling  near  the  Virgin,  adores  the  Child 
Christ  Who  lies  on  the  ground;  some  Gothic  constructions 
are  visible  in  the  background.  These  three  figures  are  found 
in  some  tondi,  such  as  that  in  the  Ca  d'Oro,  Venice,  in  which 
Tobias  and  the  angel  are  seen  in  the  background  (fig.  249), 
that  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  in  which  St.  Jerome  and  the  Message 
to  the  Shepherds  are  represented  in  the  landscape  (fig.  250) 
and   that  in  the  Chiaramonte  Bordonaro  collection,  Palermo 
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in  which  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  adore  the  Infant  Jesus; 
here  there  is  no  landscape  but  the  ox  and  the  ass  are  very 
much  in  evidence.  In  the  Lichtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna,  we 
find   an  important  tondo;  the  Virgin  is  shown  in  the  midst 


Fig.  250.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,   Madonna  and   St.  John  adoring  the  Child. 

Pitti  Gallery,  Florence.  Photo  Aiinari. 

of  six  angels,  all  carrying  lilies ;  the  Child  on  her  knee  bends 
forward  and  takes  a  flower  from  a  vase,  offered  by  one  of 
the  angels  (fig.  251);  the  composition  is  quite  Botticelliesque 
but  the  types  sooner  recall  Fra  Filippo. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  another  picture,  not  a  tondo, 
which  was  for  sale  in  Florence  in  1925  and  in  which  the  Virgin 
offers  a  pomegranate  to  the  Child  Who  is  seated  on  her  knee; 
through  two  windows  at  the  back  a  landscape  is  visible. 
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To  the  same  period  I  ascribe  an  important  painting  of  the 
Pieta  once  upon  a  time  in  the  Uftizi;  the  Virgin,  seated  on 
the  colVm  against  a  background  of  rocks,  holds  the  body  of 
Christ  on  her  knee;  to  the  sides  are  SS.  James  and  Michael 


Fig.  251.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna  and  Angels.  Lichtenstein  Gallery, 

Vienna. 

the  archangel  standing  and  SS.  Francis  and  Mary  Magdalene 
kneeling;  it  is  a  rather  hard  work  of  mediocre  execution  and 
very  probably  a  production  of  the  master's  3^outh  (fig.  252). 
I  imagine  that  Jacopo's  most  Botticelliesque  phase  was  that 
which  immediately  followed  this  first  manner,  more  especially 
as  certain  of  the  works  of  this  period  are  marked  with  that 
peculiar  mysticism  which  developed  in  Botticelli's  art  parti- 
cularly just   after   1480.    Consequently  I   am    of  the  opinion 
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that  Jacopo  executed  about  this  time  a  Madonna  carried  on 
a  cloud,  borne  b}^  a  cherub  with  the  nude  Child  standing  on 
her  knee  between  two  angels,  SS.  Roch  and  Sebastian  (?) 
w^hich  formerly  was  in  the   Chillingworth  collection  (^)  and 


Fig.  252.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Pieta  and  Saints.  Uffizi,  Florence. 


Photo  Alinari. 


which  reflects  the  art  and  mentalit}-  of  Botticelli  at  the  moment 
he  executed  the  S.  Barnaba  altar-piece. 

Of  much  less  importance,  but  just  as  Botticellisque  is  the 
little  Flagellation  in  the  Carrara  Gallery,  Bergamo;  Christ 
is  attached  to  a  column  while  two  of  his  judges  look  on  from 
a  balcon}^  above. 


(M  Attributed  to  Botticelli,  No.  79  of  the  Chillingworth  sale  which  took 
place  in  Lucerne  on  the  5^^  September  1922. 
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Fig.  253.   Jacopo   del  Sellaio,  St.  Jerome.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

Museum  photo. 

Jacopo,  while  still  obviously  inspired  by  Botticelli,  executed 
several  large  oblong  pictures  of  St.  Jerome  in  prayer.  I 
know  three  important  examples,  the  finest  of  which  is  pre- 
served   in    the    National    Museum    of  Stockholm    (fig.  253). 
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Besides  St.  Jerome,'  who,  near  some  rather  strange-looking" 
rocks,  kneels  before  the  crucifix  with  the  lion  close  by,  we 
see  further  away  St.  Augustine  to  whom  the  infant  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  explains  the  impossibility  of  understanding 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  —  a  subject  treated  by  Botticelli 
in  the  predella  of  the  S.  Barnaba  retable  in  the  Uffizi  —  and 
to  the  other  side  St.  Antony  fleeing  from  temptation,  while 
also  in  the  background  the  artist  has  depicted  some  monks 
near  a  convent,  conversing  with  some  soldiers. 

Less  beautiful  is  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  museum 
of  Bonn  (No.  259,  fig.  254);  the  background,  in  which  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Tobias  with  the  angel  are 
represented,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  painting.  The 
third  picture,  very  superior  to  the  foregoing,  was  recently 
for  sale  in  Rome.  Here  the  landscape  is  much  more  extensive; 
St.  Jerome,  accompanied  by  the  lion  and  a  lioness,  adores 
the  crucifix  while  high  up  on  the  left  we  see  a  monastery, 
with   some   monks   going   to  and   fro  on  the  mountain  side. 

A  painting  of  more  modest  dimensions  of  St.  Jerome  in 
prayer  in  a  rocky  landscape  with  a  lake,  once  belonged  to 
Mr.  Piatt,  Englewood  0)  but  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Maitland  Griggs,  New  York. 

Another  picture  of  the  same  subject  was  for  sale  in  Berlin 
in  1921  (^).  Lastly,  I  have  in  my  own  collection  a  panel  of 
St.  Jerome  in  prayer,  which  forms  pendant  to  a  similar  figure 
of  St.  Mary  Magdelene,  they  are  two  wings  of  a  very  small 
triptych.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  panels  of  this  shape 
from  the  hand  of  Jacopo. 

Jacopo  was  just  as  strongly  inspired  by  Botticelli  when  he 
painted  the  Madonna  seated  in  a  meadow,  tenderly  embrac- 
ing the  Child  Who  sits  on  a  cushion  on  her  knee,  between 
the  kneeling  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  an  angel 
holding  a  flower,  while  a  hedge  in  blossom  forms  the  back- 
ground. This  charming  picture  is  preserved  in  the  Johnson 
collection,  Philadelphia  (fig.  255)  (^). 

(^)  Perkins,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  XI,  1911,  p.  2. 
(^)  Burlington  Magazine,  Aug.  1921,  p.  XVII. 

(^)  Perkins^  Rassegna  d'Arte,  V,  1905,  p.  119,  school  of  Botticelli. 
Berenson,  op.  cit.,  No,  53,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio. 
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Fig.  254.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  St.  Jerome.  Provinzialmuseum,  Bonn. 

Photo  Kunstgew.  Museum,  Cologne. 

In  the  same  collection  we  find  a  painting  of  David  standing, 
looking  at  the  head  of  Goliath  which  lies  at  his  feet.  (^).  In 
the   collection   of  Prince  Trivulzio,  Milan  (fig.  256),  there  is 

C)  Berenson,  op,  cit.,  No,  51. 
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Fig.  255.  Jacopo    del   Sellaio,   Madonna,   Angel   and   St.  John.  Johnson 

Collection,  Philadelphia. 


Courtesy  of  the  John   G.  Johnson  Art  Collection. 
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Fig.  256.   Jacopo   del   Sellaio,   St.  John.   Trivulzio   Collection,   Milan. 

Photo  Ander.son. 
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Fig.  257.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Portrait  of  a  j^outh.  National  Gallery,  London. 

Museum    photo. 


a  beautiful  picture   of  St.   John    the  Baptist  in  a  landscape 
background  with  a  view  of  Florence  in  the  distance. 

There  are  two  portraits  which,  I  think,  can  be  attributed  to 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio;  both  represent  a  young  man  with  long 
hair,  shown  in  three-quarter  profile,  turned  towards  the  left. 
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Fig.  258.   Jacopo    del  Sellaio,   Portrait.    Private   Collection,  New  York. 
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One  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  store-room  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London  (No.  2004,  Florentine  school,  fig.  257).  The 
other,  which  is  found  in  a  private  collection  in  New  York, 
shows  a  few  slight  variations;  the  subject  here  looks  at  the 
spectator,  his  hand  or  at  least  his  fingers  are  visible,  resting 
on  a  parapet,  while  through  a  window  behind  him  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  landscape  (fig.  258). 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  Botticelliesque  figures  in  some 
cassone  panels,  executed  by  Jacopo  del  Sellaio.  In  the  first 
place  I  shall  cite  the  four  Triumphs,  those  of  Time,  Faith, 
Love,  and  Chastity  (fig.  259),  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  church  of  S.  Ansano,Fiesole,  to  theBandiniMuseum(^). 
They  are  complicated  allegoric  representations  of  crowded 
compositions,  the  principal  motifs  ofwhich  are  imposing  chariots 
drawn  by  quadrupeds  in  landscapes;  only  the  Triumph  of 
Faith  takes  place  in  mid-air  with  a  shower  of  flowers  falling 
from  heaven. 

A  fine  cassone  front  in  the  museum  of  Boston,  illustrating 
the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  a  composition  of  many  figures 
in  a  landscape  with  a  considerable  amount  of  architecture, 
is  executed  after  the  same  manner  but  is  superior  in  tech- 
nique (-). 

Although  certain  manifestations  of  the  influence  of  Botticelli 
demonstrate  that  this  artist's  domination  of  Jacopo  del  Sellaio 
lasted  a  considerable  number  of  years,  at  least  probably  long 
after  1480,  yet  in  several  panels  we  begin  to  notice  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Ghirlandaio.  I  should  even  say  that  there  is 
some  evidence  of  this  already  in  the  Crucifixion  and  eight 
saints  of  1483  in  the  church  of  S.  Frediano,  in  which  we  see 
in  the  foreground  the  curious  figure  of  St.  Lawrence  lying 
on  the  gridiron  (fig.  260).  This  influence  is  still  more  marked 
in  the  Deposition  of  about  1490,  which  originates  from  the 
same  church  but  which  is  now  in  the  store-room  of  the  museum 
of  Berlin  (fig.  261).  This  picture,  which  is  of  considerable  beauty, 
shows  against  a  rocky  landscape  the  Virgin  seated,  with  the 
dead  Christ  on  her  knees,  between  SS.  Fredianus  and  Jerome, 


(*)  Schubring,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  372—375. 
(^j  Apollo,  Dec.  1925^  p.  283. 
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Fig.  259.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,   the  Triumph  of  Chastity.  Bandini  Museum, 

Fiesole.  Photo  Alinari. 


with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  lying  on  the  ground. 
We  have  no  proof  that  Sellaio  ever  came  into  direct  con- 
tact with  Ghirlandaio  although  he  certainly  did  with  one  of 
the  latter's  pupils,  namely  Mr.  Berenson's  Alunno  di  Dome- 
nico,  that  is  to  say  Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni,  with  whom 
Sellaio  collaborated  in  the  execution  of  the  cassone  panels, 
illustrating  Boccaccio's  story  of  Nastagio  degli  Onesti  which, 
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Fig.  260.  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Crucifixion  and  Saints.  S.  Frediano  in  Cestello, 

Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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according  to  Vasari,  were  made  for  the  Pucci  family  and  which 
in  all  probability  were  painted  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
between  Gianizzo  Pucci  and  Lucrezia  Bini  which  took  place 
in  1483. 


Fig.  261.   Jacopo   del   Sellaio.   Pieta   and   Saints,  1490.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 

These  panels  are  almost  unanimously  attributed  to  Bartolo- 
meo  di  Giovanni  and  Jacopo  del  Sellaio  who,  however,  must 
have  executed  them  from  cartoons  by  Botticelli. 

Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  at  this  moment,  became  more  intensely 
active  as  a  cassone  painter  which  I  think  caused  him  to 
alter  his  style  in  order  to  render  it  more  harmonious  with 
that  of  his  collaborator  who,  before  all,  was  an  adherent  of 
Ghirlandaio,  but  in  the  only  one  of  these  panels  which  can 
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be  attributed  to  him,  this  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio's  shows  him- 
self under  a  very  Botticelliesque  aspect. 

Of  the  four  panels,  three  until  a  year  ago  belonged  to 
M.  Joseph  Spiridon,  Paris  (0  but  have  now  entered  the  col- 
lection of  Senor  Cambo,  Barcelona,  while  the  fourth  —  the 
feast  of  reconciliation  —  is  the  property  of  Lady  Watney  (-). 

To  Jacopo  we  can  ascribe  the  first  of  these  panels  which 
shows  Nastagio,  disheartened  by  the  indifference  of  his  wife, 
walking  alone  in  the  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna 
when  suddenly  he  sees  a  knight  who,  with  the  help  of  dogs, 
pursues  a  nude  woman  (fig.  262).  The  story  is  continued  in 
the  second  picture  in  which  we  see  the  knight  removing  the 
heart  and  entrails  of  the  woman  and  throwing  them  to  the 
dogs ;  the  hunt,  however,  continues,  because  this  punishment 
for  the  lady's  coldness  towards  her  knight  is  repeated  every 
Friday  (figs.  263,  264).  The  third  scene,  the  banquet  in  the 
country  which  Nastagio  offers  to  his  fiancee  and  her  friends 
and  which  is  interrupted  by  the  dreadful  hunt  of  the  woman, 
is  from  the  hand  of  Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni,  but  the  superb 
feast  of  reconciliation  —  already  in  the  previous  scene  the 
fiancee  had  announced  that  she  had  been  won  over  —  is 
again  the  work  of  Jacopo  del  Sellaio  (fig.  265). 

These  panels  are  the  finest  productions  we  have  from  the 
hand  of  Jacopo.  There  are  certain  heads,  such  as  that  of  the 
angry  knight  in  the  first  scene  and  that  of  Nastagio  turning 
away  from  the  horrible  spectacle  in  the  second  scene,  which 
are  almost  worthy  of  Botticelli  himself.  The  vegetation  and 
the  transparence  of  the  light  and  of  the  lake  in  the  background 
are  of  a  dehcacy  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  paintings 
by  the  master.  The  panel  of  the  feast  in  the  collection  of 
Lady  Watney  is,  as  a  whole,  the  finest  work  and  gives  us 
a  charming  vision  of  contemporary  life.  The  abundance  of 
open  arcades  and  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  background  remove 


(^)  Nos.  7,  8  and  9  of  the  J.  Spiridon  sale  which  took  place  in  Berlin 
in  May  1929,  v.  Apollo,  April  1929.  p.  240;  International  Studio,  July 
1929,  p.  66;  Cicerone,  1929,  p.  180. 

(^)  Home,  loc,  cit.  This  panel  is  attributed  to  Botticelli  himself  by 
von  Bode,  Botticelli,  Klassiker  der  Kunst,  p.  66  and  at  the  Exhibition 
of  Italian  Art,  held  in  London,  1930,  No.  135. 
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from  this  scene  the  appearance  of  reality  which  otherwise  it 
would  have  had.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  seated  at 
separate   tables,   only   the  young  knight  has  dared  to  place 
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himself  opposite  the  object  of  his  passion  to  whom  he  offers 
a  goblet. 

Four  footmen  to  either  side  are  about  to  serve  the  luxurious 
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Fig.  264.  Detail  of  fig.  263. 


repast;  in  the  centre  there  is  quite  a  display  of  metal  plates 
and  vases.  This  panel  is  so  very  much  superior  to  the  others 
that  we  are  forced  to  admit,  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Berenson, 
that  it  was  executed  in  Botticelli's  work-shop  and  under  the 
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Fig.  265,   Jacopo  del  Sellaio  in  Botticelli's  work-shop,  Wedding  feast 
of  Nastagio  degli  Onesti.  Watne}'  Collection,  London.      Photo  Cooper. 
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master's  direct  supervision  (0-  As  for  the  other  paintings, 
although  BotticelH  in  all  probability  provided  the  cartoons 
for  them,  and  his  influence  is  quite  evident,  they  cannot  even 
be  considered  works  of  his  school;  almost  all  the  persons 
in  the  scene  of  the  feast  are  Ghirlandaiesque  in  type,  parti- 
cularly the  men  seated  at  table;  the  colours  of  all  the  panels 
are  much  lighter  than  those  of  Botticelli,  and  the  forms  are 
broader  and  rounder,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  Ghir- 
landaio  differs  from  Sandro.  Consequentl}^  I  think  it  quite 
likely  that  in  spite  of  the  connexion  which  still  existed  between 
Jacopo  and  Botticelli  and  which  must  have  been  fairly  close 
when  the  latter  made  the  rough  sketches  for  the  adherent's 
paintings,  Jacopo,  though  working  in  Botticelli's  studio,  col- 
laborated with,  and  was  influenced  by,  Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni 
who  rendered  him  familiar  with  Ghirlandaio's  manner. 

Jacopo,  however,  painted  only  cassone  panels  in  this  style 
in  which  the  art  of  Botticelli  intermingles  with  that  of  Ghir- 
landaio  and  there  is  quite  a  number  of  examples  of  this  branch 
of  painting  in  which  we  discover  the  same  characteristics. 

They  are  particularly  evident  in  tw^o  panels  with  episodes 
from  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  (Nos.  1132 
and  1 133)  (^) ;  in  one  he  is  depicted  receiving  the  warning  letter 
and  in  the  other  we  see  his  assassination  (figs.  266,  267). 

Among  the  finest  cassone  paintings  from  the  hand  of 
Jacopo  are  the  three  illustrating  the  stor}^  of  Orpheus  which 
now  are  in  three  different  collections  P).  As  Mr.  Schubring 
observes,  the  painter  has  in  all  probability  foUow^ed  Angelo 
Poliziano's  Orfeo  rather  than  Ovid's  version.  One  of  these 
panels,  which  belongs  to  the  Lanckoronski  collection,  Vienna, 
shows  Orpheus  in  a  landscape  overgrown  with  shrubs 
charming  a  great  number  of  beasts  with  his  music  (^).  The 
second  scene  is  that  of  Eurydice  being  bitten  by  a  serpent 
before  the  eyes  of  Orpheus,  who  guards  his  herd,  while 
to  the  right  Pluto  and  his  race  carry  away  her  body  into  a 
grotto;  between  the  masses  of  rocks  in  the  background  we 


(i»  Berenson,  Drawings  of  Florentine  Painters,  I,  p.  73. 

('^)  Sc/mbring,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  363,  364. 

(3)  Sc/mhring,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  357,  358,  359, 

(*)  Lanckoronski,  Einiges  liber  Ital.  bemalte  Truhen,  Vienna,  1905,  p.  20. 
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Fig.  266.    Jacopo  del  Sellaio.  an  episode  from  the  life  of  Cesar,  cassone 

panel.  Museilm,  Berlin. 

Museum   photo. 
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Fig.  267.   Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  an  episode  from  the  life  of  Cesar,  cassone 

panel.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 
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see  in  the  distance  lakes 
intersected  by  verdant 
peninsulas  (fig.  268). 
This  panel  belongs  to 
the  von  Auspitz  col- 
lection in  Vienna,  while 
the  third,  which,  prior  to 
the  Russian  revolution, 
was  the  propert}'  of  Mr. 
Khanemko,  Petrograd, 
represents  Orpheus 
playing  the  violin  so 
divinel}^  before  the 
gates  of  Hades  that  he 
entices  Pluto  and 
Eurydice  to  come  out; 
Orpheus  then  springs 
at  Pluto  who  has  the 
appearance  of  a  Centaur 
and  the}^  fight  for  Eury- 
dice. The  background 
to  this  scene  shows  in 
part  the  horrors  of  the 
underworld  and  in  part 
a    pleasing    landscape. 

Other  cassone  panels 
from  the  hand  of  Jacopo 
are  quite  plentiful  but 
none  of  them  comes 
up  to  the  standard 
of  the  foregoing 
works. 

Of  considerable 
beauty,  however,  is  a 
reconciliation  between 
the  Romans  and  the 
Sabines  in  the  Johnson 
collection,  Philadelphia 
(No.  54)  with  many 
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figures  of  warriors 
arranged  in  two 
groups  (fig.  269)(/) 
while  another 
example  illustrating 
Roman  history,  in 
this  case  repre- 
senting the  entry  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus 
and  Tanaquilius 
into  Rome,  was 
once  in  the  Guil- 
laume  collection, 
Cologne  (-j. 

The  Fitzwilliam 
Mus  eu  m,  Cam- 
bridge, possesses  a 
panel  narrating  the 
legend  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  (^)  in 
rather    an    unplea- 
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{})  Berertson,  Catal.  of 
a  collection,  etc  ,  p.  32. 

(■-)  Schitbring,  op.  cit , 
No.  368. 

("'')Exhibited  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club, 
1904,  No.  10.  Exhibition 
of  Old  Masters,  Grafton 
Galleries^  191 1.  Mac- 
kowsky,  op.  cit.,  pp.  199, 
277.  Ulmaiiu,  Repert. 
f  Kunstwiss.,  XVII, 
p  490.  Home,  Burling- 
ton Magazine,May  1908. 
Mather,  Burlington 
Magazine,  May  1906, 
p.  203  Schubring,  op. 
cit.,  No.  355.  Consta- 
ble, Burlington  Maga- 
zine,  XLVII,  1925, 
p.  281.  Richter,  Repert.  f.  Kunstwiss.,  XVIII,  p.  ^240,  Cosimo  Rosselli. 
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sant  composition  with  two  episodes,  taking  place  in  little 
buildings  to  either  extremit}'  of  the  panel.  Other  cassone 
paintings  of  the   same   subject  are  found   in  the  museum  of 
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Boston  (^)  and 
in  the  Prohl 
collection,  Am- 
sterdam (-) ;  the 
former  is  much 
more  Botticel- 
liesque  in  ap- 
pearance than 
the  latter. 

A  p  anel  of 
Actaeon  and 
his  hounds  in 
the  jarves  col- 
lection, Yale 
University, 
Newhaven 
U.S.A.,  is  also 
attributed  to 
Jacopo  but  it  is 
of  mediocre 
quality  and 
more  likely  to 
be  a  production 
of  his  work- 
shop(fig.27o)(^). 

I  agree  with 
Mr.  Berenson 
in  ascribing  to 
Sellaio  the 
charming     pic- 
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(^)  Schtibriiig, 
op.  cit.,  No.  356. 

("-')  Schubring. 
Apollo,  III.  1926, 
p.  250.  Constable, 
loc,  cit. 

(=')  Rankin.  Bur- 
lington Magazine. 
Dec.  1906;  May   1907.  Siren,  Catalogue  of  the  Jarves  Collection,  p.  131. 
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Fig.  272.   Jacopo  del  Sellaio,    Coronation    of  the  Virgin   and  Saints.    La 

Quiete,  near  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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ture  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1299)  representing  Venus  resting  in  a 
meadow  full  of  flowers  near  a  little  portico,  while  three  cupids 
play  around  her;  in  the  background  we  see  a  lake,  sur- 
rounding a  Gothic  fortress,  and  some  hills  (fig.  271).  In  this 
painting  we  find  Jacopo  working  under  a  strong  influence 
of  Botticelli. 

Jacopo  executed  also  some  cassone  panels  of  religious 
subjects,  such  as  the  two  examples,  illustrating  the  story  of 
Susanna  and  the  Jewish  elders,  in  the  Reyerson  collection, 
Chicago,  in  which  the  artist  manifests  such  an  evident  know- 
ledge of  Ghirlandaio's  art,  that  Mr.  Schubring,  who  describes 
these  works  when  still  in  the  hands  of  another  collector, 
classifies  them  as  productions  of  this  master's  school  (^).  We 
might  cite  also  the  panel  of  the  sick  at  the  Pool  of  Bethseda, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Collegiata  of  Castiglion  Fiorentino. 

In  this  probably  rather  late  manner  of  Jacopo  delSellaio,  in 
which  the  influence  of  Botticelli  gives  way  to  that  of  Ghir- 
landaio  or  rather  that  of  Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni,  we  can 
include  a  beautiful  predella  panel  with  many  figures,  illus- 
trating a  religious  subject,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  for 
sale  in  Paris.  Treated  in  the  same  manner  is  a  painting, 
preserved  in  the  conservatoire  of  La  Quiete,  near  Florence 
(fig.  272);  here  we  see  above,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
who,  kneeling  before  God  the  Father,  receives  the  crown  on 
her  head  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  angelic  musicians  while 
below,  standing  on  a  flowery  meadow,  is  a  large  group  of 
saints  {^). 

We  discover  an  intermingling  of  the  same  two  tendencies 
in  a  Madonna  seated  on  clouds  with  the  nude  Child  standing 
on  her  knee  in  the  midst  of  four  cherubim,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Jarves  collection,  Newhaven  (No.  46)  (^). 

There  is  still  a  large  number  of  works  from  the  hand  of 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  most  of  which  are  cited  in  the  lists  given 
by  Mackowsky,  Berenson,  Schubring  and  Home,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  add  a  good  many  others,  because  one  is  constantly 


(ij  Schubring^,  op.  cit ,  Nos.  351,  352. 

(2)  Bode,  Botticelli  Klass.  der  Kunst,  pi.  132,  school  of  Botticelli. 

(^)  Siren,  Catalogue  of  the  Jarves  Collection,  p.  129. 
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coming  across  works  by  Jacopo  in  both  the  larger  and  smaller 

private  collections  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  art  dealers  (^). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  but  very  few  drawings  from 

(*)  Altenburg.  Lindenau  Museum,  No.  99^  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
No,  105,  Madonna  and  Tobias  with  St.  John;  No.  150,  St.  Jerome.  Am- 
sterdam, Lanz  coll.,  Pieta  and  instruments  of  the  Passion (?);  private 
collection,  charming  little  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  shepherds,  adoring 
the  Child ;  Madonna  and  the  little  St.  John^  adoring  the  Child,  which  accord- 
ing to  Reinach,  Repertoire,  IV,  p.  401,  is  found  in  Amsterdam,  but  he 
is  doubtful  as  to  the  attribution.  Arezzo,  Caller}',  Madonna  with  a  hedge 
of  roses  behind.  Bergamo,  Caller}',  Carrara  collection.  No.  67,  bust  of 
Christ  holding  the  head  of  a  lance.  Berlin,  Schweizer  collection,  Nativity 
with  the  little  St.  John;  for  sale  in  1921,  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin 
in  a  niche,  holding,  on  a  cushion  in  front  of  her,  the  Infant  Christ  Who 
touches  a  pomegranate.  Bordeaux.  Gallery,  No.  48,  Ecce  Homo.  Branden- 
burg, Wredowsche  Zeichenschule,  No.  65,  Adoration  of  the  Child  Jesus. 
Breslau,  Schlesisches  Museum,  No.  189,  St.  Jerome.  Brooklyn,  Museum, 
cassone  panel,  illustrating  some  novel.  Brussels,  van  Gelder  collection. 
Madonna  and  angels  adoring  the  Infant  in  a  landscape  (?).  Caen,  Gallery, 
No.  58.  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  little  St.  John  and  an  angel.  Chantilly, 
Conde  Museum,  No.  14,  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  landscape.  Cleveland, 
U.  S.  A.,  Prentiss  collection,  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  Moses  as  a  child, 
carried  by  a  servant  and  other  figures  in  a  landscape ;  Severance  collection, 
cassone  panel,  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  a  triumphal  chariot.  Detroit,  Art 
Institute,  a  cassone  front,  Judgment  of  Paris  (fig.  273).  Dyon,  Museum, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  several  figures  and  horses  in  a  landscape, 
a  late  work.  Dornoch,  Scotland,  Lord  Rothermere's  collection,  tondo, 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  adoring  the  Child  and  in  the  background  St.  Jerome, 
Tobias  and  the  angel,  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Eastnor  Castle,  Lady 
Somerset's  collection,  Madonna  and  Child  (^^r^«so«).  Edinburgh,  Gallery, 
loaned  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  God  the  Father  holding  the  dead  Christ 
between  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Tobias  and  the  archangel  and 
St.  Sebastian;  a  cassone  front  with  Diana  and  Actaeon  {T.  Borenius, 
Apollo,  III,  1926,  p.  135),  cassone  front,  Coronation  of  David,  showing  a 
procession  of  persons  in  part  on  horseback,  loaned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian  {Borenius,  loc.  cit).  Near  Edinburgh,  Aberlady,  Lord  Wemyss' 
collection.  Madonna  kneeling  before  the  Child  in  a  landscape.  Empoli, 
Opera  del  Duomo,  No.  29,  Madonna^  Child  and  St.  John;  No.  33,  Madonna 
enthroned  between  SS.  Peter  the  Martyr  and  Nicholas.  Erlangen,  v.  Munich. 
Fiesole,  Bandini  Museum,  No.  2r,  Virgin  adoring  the  Child  in  a  landscape 
with  SS.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalene.  Florence,  Accademia,  the  Depo- 
sition, the  dead  Christ  supported  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  surrounded 
by  seven  other  figures  in  a  landscape;  S.  Apollonia  Museum,  Entombment, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Crucifixion  {Home,  op.  cit.,  does  not  agree 
with  this  attribution);  Bigallo,  tondo  Madonna,  saints  and  angels:  Home 
Museum.   St.   Jerome    [Mackowsky   thinks   it  is  perhaps  from  the   altar- 
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piece  in  Berlin);  S.  Marco  Museum  (formerl}-  there),  No.  21,  Annuncia- 
tion; S.  Jacopo  Sopra  Arno,  Pieta;  Spedale  di  Sta.  Maria  Nuova, 
Madonna  enthroned  in  clouds  (Mackowsky);    S.  Spirito,  altar  front  with 
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St.  Lawrence  between  two  angels  and  two  kneeling  figures.  Near  Florence 
Gangalandi,  S.  Martino,  wall  to  the  right,  lunette  with  the  Virgin  and 
God  the  Father.  Gloucester,  Highnam  Court,  Parry  collection,  Madonna 
and  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus,  head  of  an  angel.  Got- 
tingen,  University  Gallery,  No.  237,  Meeting  of  Jesus  and  St.  John,  Tobias 
and  the  archangel  and  other  biblical  scenes  (fig.  274).  Hanover,  Provinzial 
Museum,  Entombment.  Ince,  Blundell  Hall  (Lancashire),  Weld  Blundell 
collection.  Nativity  [Berensoii).  Lille,  Museum,  No.  95,  Madonna.  Liverpool 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  No.  21,  adventure  of  Ulysses.  London,  Earl  of 
Crawford's  collection^  Brutus  and  Portia  [Schnbrinjor^  op.  cit ,  No.  365) ; 
SS.  Mary  of  Egypt,  Jerome  and  John  the  Baptist;  Earl  of  llchester's 
collection^  Ecce  Homo,  Madonna  {Berenson)',  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham's 
collection.  Madonna  enthroned  between  four  cherubs  (?)  (Catal.  Lee  of 
Fareham  Collection,  II,  No.  76);  Ricketts  collection.  Madonna,  Child  and 
the  little  St.  John;  ex-Salting  collection,  tondo.  Madonna  and  angels 
adoring  the  Child;  for  sale  in  1930  (Burlington  Magazine,  LVI,  1930, 
p.  LIII),  half-length  figure  of  the  Madonna  and  Child;  for  sale  the  same 
year,  dead  Christ  supported  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  and  two  holy 
women.  Lyons,  Museum,  No.  62,  Deposition ;  ex-Aynard  collection, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Pieta.  Marsailles,  de  Demandolx  Dedons 
collection,  St  Jerome  in  adoration  and  Tobias  with  the  archangel.  Milan, 
Bagati-Valsecchi  collection,  cassone  panel,  story  of  Griselda.  Munich, 
Altere  Pinakothek,  No.  1356,  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (M<7c^ozt's^^  and 
Berenson;  in  the  old  catalogue  of  the  gallery  this  picture  was  numbered 
IOD2  and  is  attributed  to  Neri  di  Bicci) ;  No.  1004,  Virgin  and  three  angels 
adoring  the  Child  [Mackowsky  and  Berenson^  now  loaned  to  the  gallery 
of  Erlangen,  No.  120,  where  it  is  classified  as  Tuscan  school  of  about 
1470);  von  Nemes  collection,  a  very  fine  Adoration  of  the  Magi  with 
many  figures  in  a  pleasant  landscape  in  which  we  see  an  arch  of 
antique  style.  No.  14  of  the  von  Nemes  sale  which  took  place  in  Amsterdam 
in  November  1928;  in  '  the  same  collection  there  was  a  little  tondo  of 
the  Virgin  adoring  the  Child;  for  sale,  cassone  front  of  mythological 
subject;  a  second  cassone  panel  interpreted  as  representing  Coriolanus 
at  the  gates  of  Rome  {Reinach,  Repertoire,  VI,  pp.  172,  296).  Miinster, 
Kunstverein  Gallery,  No.  1377,  Tobias  and  the  archangel  [Berenson; 
according  to  Mackowsky,  this  is  a  workshop  copy).  Nantes,  Museum, 
No.  220,  Madonna  (?);  No.  273,  Madonna  (Berenson))  Dobret  Museum, 
No.  384,  Crucifixion.  Newhaven,U.S.A.,  Jarves  collection,  Yale  University, 
besides  the  three  pictures  already  mentioned,  we  find  in  this  collection 
No.  44,  St.  Jerome  in  penitence  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata 
{Berenson;  Siren,  Catalogue  of  the  Jarves  Collection,  p.  121,  ascribes  it 
to  Botticini,  which  in  my  opinion  is  incorrect  but  at  the  same  time  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  is  by  Sellaio);  No.  85,  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  [Siren, 
op.  cit.,  p.  133).  New  York,  James  collection,  cassone  panel,  story 
of  Actaeon  (Berenson);  A.  Lehmann  collection.  Madonna  adoring  the 
Child;  S.  Mortimer  collection.  Madonna  adoring  the  Child  [Berenson); 
for  sale   Jany    1930,    the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Oxford,  Christ 
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Church  Library, 
No.  32,  Madonna 
adoring  Jesus  in 
a  landscape,  a 
beautiful  work, 
inspired  by  Bot- 
ticelli (Bo  renins, 
Pictures  in  the 
Library  of  Christ 
Church,  pi.  8); 
University  col- 
lection, death  of 
Caesar,  cassone 
panel  (?)  [Sc/iiib- 
ring,  op.  cit..  No. 
366) ;  Jackson  col- 
lection, Madonna 
and  Child  with  the 
little  St.  John 
(Berenson).  Paris, 
Louvre,  No.  1658, 
St.  Jerome  in 
penitence  and  in 
the  background 
St.  Augustine  and 
the  little  bo}'  on 
the  shore  of  a 
lake  and  the 
Meeting  of  Jesus 
and  the  3'outhful 
St  John;  Musee 
des  Arts  Deco- 
ratifs,  cassone 
panel  showing  the 
betrothal  of  Dido 
and  Aeneas 
(Loeser,  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts, 
XL,  1908,  p.  403; 
Jacquemart  Andre 
Museum,  No.  1039, 
theNativity  with  a 
view  on  to  a  town 

which  seems  to  be  Venice  (?);  ex-Artaud  de  Montor  collection,  No.  146, 
Crucifixion,  saints,  Flagellation  and  the  Calvarj^  {Macl-owsky) ;  ex-Bonnat 
collection.  Madonna  and  Child  and  the  little  St.  John;  Lazzaroni  collection, 
the   Virgin    and   the  little   St.   John   adore   the   Child   Who   lies    on  the 
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the  hand  of  Jacopo  (^).  Mr.  Berenson  cites  three,  only  one  of 
which  is  of  any  importance.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  Adoration 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  Virgin  adores 
the  Child  Who  is  held  by  three  angels,  St.  Joseph  and  three 
angels  flying  in  mid-air  are  also  depicted.  I  think  that  Jacopo 
can  be  held  responsible  for  a  drawing  of  St.  Jerome  praying 
in  a  rocky  landscape  which  is  found  in  the  Louvre  (Port- 
feulles  anonimes  florentins  du  XV  et  XVI  siecle,  No.  2702). 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio  did  not  found  a  school  and  the  paintings 
which  can  be  attributed  to  his  pupils  are  exceedingly  rare  (2). 


ground  under  a  shed,  a  landscape  in  the  background  {Bernardini,  Rassegna 
d'Arte,  1911,  p.  J03);  ex-Richtenberger  collection,  Nativity  [Mackowsky). 
Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  Bacon  collection,  Madonna  adoring  the 
Child  {Berenson).  Poitiers,  Communal  Gallery,  No.  102,  Madonna  and  Child^ 
strongly  inspired  by  Botticelli.  Rohoncz  Castle,  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a 
landscape  (?).  Rome,  Colonna  Gallery,  No.  133,  attributed  to  Melozzo,  half- 
length  figure  of  St.  James,  very  Botticelliesque ;  ex-  M.  Bondi  collection,  two 
cassone  panels  with  incidents  from  classical  history;  ex-Stroganoff  collect- 
ion, half-length  figure  of  theVirgin,  a  fragment  from  an  Adoration  of  the  Child 
{Munoz,  Stroganoflf  Collection,  II,  pi.  16);  for  sale  about  ten  years  ago, 
half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  embracing  the  Child  Who  is  seated  on 
a  cushion  on  a  low  wall,  a  landscape  is  visible  through  two  windows. 
Venice,  for  sale  1928,  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian.  Vienna,  von  Auspitz 
collection,  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  Lanckoronski  collection,  an  adorer 
kneeling  before  Christ,  represented  as  a  king  with  a  landscape  in  the 
background;  Lichtenstein  collection,  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata 
in  an  elaborate  landscape.  Wiesbaden,  Nassauisches  Kunstverein,  No.  6, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  with  many  little  figures  in  a  landscape  in  which 
we  see  saints  in  the  distance,  very  much  repainted.  Zagreb,  Jugo  Slavia^ 
Strossmayer  Gallery,  No.  27,  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
nude  Child  standing  on  her  knee  between  SS,  Cosmo  and  Damian; 
No.  29,  large  tondo,  the  Virgin,  angels,  shepherds  and  St.  Joseph  adoring 
the  Child  with  the  Journey  of  the  Magi  in  the  background. 

(M  Berenson,  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  I,P72;  II,  Nos.  2507-2509 
(2)  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  nude  Child  standing  on  her  knee,  a  Gothic  building  in  the  back- 
ground. Florence,  S.  Spirito^  the  doubting  Thomas,  a  medallion  from 
an  altar-piece;  Accademia,  the  Visitation  in  a  landscape  with  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata  in  the  background;  Cinelli  collection,  the  Saviour 
holding  the  three  nails  of  the  Passion.  Pesaro,  Museum,  No.  48,  tw^o  oblong 
panels  with  incidents  from  the  legend  of  St.  Agnes,  rather  remote  from 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Rome,  ex-Sterbini  collection, 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  adoring  the  Child  Jesus  against  a  flowery  background. 
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Notwithstanding  the  numerous  productions  we  have  from 
the  brush  of  jacopo  del  Sellaio,  his  artistic  individuahty  remains 
rather  vague.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  chief  source 
of  inspiration  was  Botticelh,  but  in  spite  of  his  very  obvious 
attempt  to  imitate  this  master,  his  imitation  is  limited  to  a 
superficial  resemblance,  while  his  technique  shows  more  ana- 
logies with  that  of  the  Florentine  painters  of  the  preceding 
generation  and,  as  Herr  Mackowsky  observes,  a  faint  con- 
nexion with  Castagno  is  noticeable.  At  a  later  stage  Jacopo 
became  much  influenced  by  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  through  his  contact  with  Bartolomeo 
di  Giovanni,  a  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio,  who,  however,  painted 
cassoni  after  cartoons  by  Botticelli.  The  result  was  rather  a 
hybrid  style  in  which  Jacopo  executed  numerous  cassone 
panels  which  really  belong  to  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio  but 
which  show  Botticelliesque  types  and  forms.  In  those  cassone 
panels  in  which  he  most  closely  approaches  Botticelli's  style, 
there  are,  however,  certain  indications  which  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  still  more  familiar  with  Amico  di  Sandro's 
interpretation  of  the  master's  manner. 


CHAPTER  V 


RAFFAELLINO  DEL  GARBO  OR  DEI  CARLI 

Raffaello  or  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  dei  Carli,  di  Crolli,  di 
Capponi  or  da  Firenze  is  but  one  artistic  personality  who, 
for  unknown  reasons,  amused  himself  attempting  to  delude 
posterity  and  probably  also  his  contemporaries  by  using  all 
these  different  names  (^). 

As  artistic  individuality,  which  concerns  us  much  more 
than  this  question  of  names,  Raffaello  is  quite  a  homogeneous 
figure  even  although  he  changed  his  manner  because  at  the 
end  of  his  life  we  find  him  working  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  whereas  he  started  his  career  as  a  Florentine 
painter,  considerably  inspired  by  FiHppino  and  Sellaio. 

Mr.  Berenson  is,  I  think,  the  only  critic  who,  now-a-days, 
still  supports  the  hypothesis  that  CarH  and  Garbo  might  be 
two  different  painters;  but  he  argues  the  question  with  a 
touch  of  sophism  and  allows  us  to  read  between  the  lines  that 
the  possible  identity  of  the  two  painters  is  all  the  same  to 
him  as  long  as  the  artistic  manifestations  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  sufficiently  distinct  for  it  to  be  probable  that 
they  are  from  two  different  hands. 

Vasari's  statements  regarding  this  painter,  which  in  part 
are   confirmed   by   documentary  evidence,  deserve  a  certain 


(^)  Berenson,  The  Florentine  Painters,  III,  pp.  126, 135.  The  Same,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Florentine  Painters,  I,  pp.  80,  86,  95,  98;  II,  pp.  32,  39.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  op.  cit ,  III,  pp.  205 — 207.  Frizzoni,  Arch.  Stor.  dell' 
Arte,  VII,  1894,  p.  163;  Ila,  series  I,  1895,  pp.202  — 205.  C.  Gmnba,TiY^m.\S. 
ignoti  di  R.  C,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  VII,  1907,  p.  104.  /.  Meyer,  zur  Gesch. 
des  Flor.  Malerei,  Preus.  Jahrb.,  XI,  1890,  p.  3.  Milanesi  in  Vasart,  IV, 
pp.  233 — 253.  Morelli,  Critical  Studies  of  Italian  Painters,  I,  pp.  117  — 118. 

The  Same,  Gal.  Berlin,  p.  16.  E.  Ridolfi,  in  Le  Gal.  Naz.,  iV,  p.  174  et 
seq.  O.  Siren,  Ital.  Handteckningar  etc.  i.  Nat.  Mus.,  Stockholm,  1917,  p.  24. 

Ulmann,  Repert.,  XVII,  1894,  pp.  90 — 115. 
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amount  of  confidence  because  he  knew  personally  the  grand- 
son of  Rafifaellino  as  well  as  Bronzino,  one  of  Raffaellino's 
pupils;  Vasari  knew  only  one  Rafifaellino  but  in  his  commen- 
taries, Milanesi  divides  him  into  three  dififerent  persons;  not 
only  this  but  he  gives  a  list  of  sixteen  painters  of  this  name 
who  were  active  in  Florence  between  1472  and  1520. 

Ulmann  has  already  explained  why  these  dififerent  names 
were  applied  to  the  one  individual. 

Rafifaello  dei  Carli  was  born  in  Florence  towards  1470, 
Vasari  says  it  was  in  1466;  his  father,  Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni 
died  in  1479.  After  this  the  son  was  taken  care  of  by  Pas- 
quino  di  Carlo  but  later  on  was  adopted  by  the  Capponi 
family,  as  we  learn  from  records,  dating  from  1505  and  1517, 
of  a  law-suit  concerning  an  inheritance;  his  adoptive  father 
was  called  Niccolo  Capponi,  hence  the  name  Capponi,  w^hich 
was  added  to  RafifaeUino's  own  family  name. 

If  Vasari  is  right  in  affirming  that  Rafifaellino  assisted 
Filippino  in  the  decoration  of  the  Carafifa  chapel  in  Sta.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  in  Rome  and  while  there,  executed  the  sibyls 
in  the  vault  which  have  been  entirely  repainted,  he  must 
have  done  so  between  1489  and  1493,  the  period  of  Filippino's 
activity  in  this  chapel. 

On  the  15th  of  November  1499  he  matriculated  in  the  cor- 
poration of  painters  as  "Raphael  Bartolommei  Nicola  Capponi 
pictor  nel  Garbo" ;  the  last  part  of  the  name  is  taken  from  the 
street  in  which  he  had  his  work-shop.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  both  instances  his  father's  name  is  given  as  Bartolomeo. 
Lastly,  when  be  worked  at  Siena,  he  signed  himself ''Raphael 
de  Florentia". 

Another  document  which  we  have  concerning  the  painter 
is  in  all  probability  a  declaration  for  taxation  made  in  1498 
in  which  he  describes  himself  as  poor,  although  he  has  two 
work-shops  in  the  Borgo  San  Jacopo,  in  the  Sta.  Maria  del 
Fiore  quarter  of  the  town,  but  there  exists  a  slight  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  record  really  refers  to  the  same  person. 
In  1503  and  1505  his  name  figures  in  the  registers  among 
those  of  the  debtors  to  the  corporation  of  painters. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  we  should  identify  our  painter 
with  the  Rafifaellino  who,  in  1508,  ofifered  his  services  to 
XII  27 
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Michelangelo,  who  was  in  need  of  assistants  to  help  him  with 
the  decoration  of  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  (^).  At  this 
moment  this  Raffaellino  was  assistant  to  Piermatteo  d' Amelia, 
an  Umbrian  artist  who  collaborated  with  Pinturicchio  in  the 
execution  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  (^). 

This  would  explain  the  Umbrian  influence  which  we  notice 
in  the  works  of  RaffaeUino.  Yet  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
name  of  Raffaellino,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  very  common 
among  the  Florentine  painters  and  we  have  no  absolute  proof 
that  the  above  mentioned  fact  refers  to  our  artist. 

Between  1513  and  1515  the  account  books  of  the  Badia  in 
Florence  mention  "Raffaello  di  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni 
pittore"  as  one  of  their  tenants.  After  this  there  is  no  further 
reference  to  him. 

According  to  Vasari  he  made  sketches  for  ecclesiastic  em- 
broideries which,  with  the  Aretine  biographer,  generally  means 
that  the  artist's  affairs  were  not  going  too  well.  A  few  lines 
further  on  he  remarks,  not  without  a  certain  snobbishness, 
that  RaffaeUino  associated  with  very  poor  people  of  low  con- 
dition as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  himself;  Vasari  tells  us  besides 
that  he  died  in  1524  in  such  a  state  of  distress  that  the  Com- 
pagnia  della  Misericordia  was  charged  with  his  burial  in 
S.Simone  diFiorenza.  In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Berenson  affirms,  that 
he  saw  a  picture  by  him  which  was  dated  1526. 

The  name  of  Carh,  Karli  or  even  de  Krolis  is  found  in  con- 
nexion with  three  pictures,  they  are  (i)  St.  Gregory  saying 
mass,  of  the  Benson  collection,  dated  1501  and  signed  ''Raphael 
Carli  pinxit*\  (2)  the  Madonna,  saints  and  angels  in  the  Corsini 
collection,  Florence,  signed  ''Raphael  de  Krolis  pixif  and  dated 
1502  and  (3)  the  miracle  of  the  Multiplication  of  the  Loaves 
and  the  Fishes  in  the  convent  of  Cestello;  it  is  not  signed  but 
the  convent  archives  inform  us  that  it  was  executed  in  1503 
by  ''Raffaello  di  Barto.  Carh". 

He  seldom  used  the  name  of  Capponi.  We  find  it  on  one 
Madonna  in  the  midst  of  saints,  which  he  executed  for  the 
hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  and  which  is  now  in  the  Uffizi; 

(')  C.  Frey,  Briefe  an  Michelangelo,   1899,  p.  7, 

(^)  Steinmann,  Sixtinische  Kapelle,  I,  p.  190.  U.  Gnoli,  Pittori  e  miniatori 
neir  Umbria,  Spoleto,  1923,  p,  233. 
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it  shows  the  signature:  ''Raphael  de  Caponibns  mc  pinsit  A,D. 
MCCCCC\ 

As  for  the  name  "del  Garbo"  which  we  found  in  the  document 
of  1499  and  which  must  have  been  his  ordinary  name  because 
Vasari  calls  him  by  it  in  the  chapter  he  dedicates  to  this 
artist,  he  never  seems  to  have  used  it  for  signing  his  pictures. 

We  have  no  dated  work  by  Raffaellino  prior  to  that  of 
1500,  originating  from  the  hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova;  yet 
if  he  was  born  around  1470  or,  as  Vasari  says,  even  as 
early  as  1466,  he  was  at  this  moment  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  that  is  to  say  that  he  must  have  been  exercising  his 
calling  probably  for  close  upon  twenty  years.  Generally 
speaking,  the  productions  of  his  first  manner,  namely  those 
which  demonstrate  very  clearly  his  derivation  from  Filippino 
and  Sellaio,  are  those  which  Mr.  Berenson  attributes  to 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo  while  he  holds  Raffaellino  dei  Carli 
responsible  for  the  works  of  a  more  mature  phase  in  which 
an  influence  of  the  Umbrian  artists  is  very  evident. 

A  certain  group  of  works,  in  which  there  is  as  yet  no  trace 
of  an  Umbrian  influence,  should,  I  think,  be  placed  in  the 
period  of  activity  prior  to  the  year  1500  and  some  of  them 
are  so  very  different  in  style  that  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can 
attribute  them  to  Raffaellino. 

One  of  these  paintings  belonged  to  Mr.  Benson,  London^ 
and  since  this  collection  was  sold,  I  have  seen  the  work  in 
Paris;  it  is  a  painting  of  curious  composition  which  I  believe 
can  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  productions  from  the 
hand  of  Raffaellino. The  Virgin  and  Christ  are  depicted  kneeling 
on  a  sort  of  dais,  recommending  four  persons  —  father, 
mother  and  two  sons  —  to  God  the  Father,  Whose  bust 
appears  in  the  clouds  above,  sending  forth  the  Holy  Ghost 
towards  His  Son.  A  monk,  holding  a  long  inscription,  kneels 
in  the  foreground  while  a  beautiful  landscape  with  a  Gothic 
town  forms  the  background  (^). 

(1)  Catalogue  of  Pictures  collected  b}'  R.  and  E.  Benson,  No.  21,  attributes 
it  to  Cosimo  Rosselli.  L.  Cust,  Les  Arts,  Oct.  1907,  p.  28.  Berenson,  op. 
cit.  thinks  that  it  might  be  an  early  Granacci.  In  the  Benson  catalogue 
the  kneeling  monk  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  St.  Bernardino.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  text  he  holds,  is  from  the  writings  of  Arnauld  of 
Chartres,  Abbot  of  Bonneval,  who  was  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard. 
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In  the  museum  of  Pisa  there  is  a  panel  (No.  1666)  of  a 
somewhat  similar  composition.  Beside  the  kneeling  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are  groups  of  bo3^s  and  young  girls; 
in  the  background  we  see  the  town  of  Florence  and  above 
God  the  Father  appears  in  the  midst  of  three  cherubim. 

The  painting  is  of  mediocre  qualit}"  and  in  spite  of  the 
resemblance  in  style  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  it  must 
be  a  school  work  or  the  production  of  a  contemporary  imitator. 

I  am  still  more  doubtful  with  regard  to  a  picture  in  the 
Louvre  (No.  1528)  which  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  midst  of  eight  saints  and  which  is  ascribed  to  the  school 
of  Luca  SignoreUi  with  whose  manner,  however,  it  bears  no 
connexion  (fig.  275). 

It  is  a  work  which  possesses  Florentine  characteristics  and 
reveals  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Filippino  Lippi  but 
the  quahty  of  the  painting  is  of  rather  poor  standard. 

A  comparison  with  the  signed  works,  dating  from  after  the 
year  1500,  justifies  us  in  attributing  with  more  assurance  to 
Raffaellino  a  few  works,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
somewhat  more  Florentine  in  appearance. 

As  such  can  be  cited  a  Madonna  with  the  Child  on  her 
knee  Who  turns  towards  the  little  St.John,  kneeling  in  adoration 
and  holding  a  cross;  a  lake  is  visible  in  the  background; 
this  picture  belongs  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Fisher,  Detroit 
(fig.  276). 

Another  which  can  be  included  in  this  group  is  the  well- 
known  tondo  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  (No.  90),  which  has 
always  been  attributed  to  Raffaellino.  Against  a  rocky  land- 
scape in  which  a  few  trees  are  shown,  after  the  manner  of 
Sellaio,  the  Virgin  stands  near  a  low  wall,  carr3dng  the  sleeping 
Child  between  two  angels,  one  of  whom  plays  a  little  harp 
and  the  other  the  syrinx  (fig.  277).  Of  this  charming  painting 
there  exist  two  contemporary  copies,  one  in  the  Jacquemart 
Andre  Museum,  Paris,  which  is  considered  to  be  by  the  master 
himself,  the  other  in  the  ex-Samuelson  collection,  London, 
which  I  do  not  know  but  which  has  been  judged  inferior  in 
technique. 

In  the  National  Gallery,  London  (No.  3101),  formerly  in  the 
Layard  collection,  Venice,  is  found  the  portrait   of  a  young 
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man,  shown  in  half-length  figure  behind  a  low  wall;  through 
two  windows,  the  curtains  of  which  are  with-drawn,  we  see 
a  rocky  landscape,  such  as  Sellaio  was  so  fond  of  depicting 


Fig.  275.   Raifaellino  del  Garbo{?),  Madonna  and  Saints.  Louvre,   Paris. 

Photo  Alinari. 

(fig.  278)  (^).  It  is  in  this  panel,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works,  that  Raffaellino  shows  himself  inspired  by  Botticelli 
to  whom  the  panel,  moreover,  has  been  attributed.  In  the 
museum  of  Berlin  (No.  78)  there  is  still  the  portrait  of  a  young 

(i)  Koerken,  op.  cit.,  pi.  XV.  C.  J.  Holmes,  Burlington  Magazine,  XXXIII, 
1918,  p.  107. 
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Fig.  276.  RafFaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna.  Fisher  Collection,  Detroit. 
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man  wearing  a  cap,  which  von  Bode  attributed  to  Botticelli  (^) 
and  which  Mr.  Berenson  gives  to  Raffaellino  del  Garbo  but 
in  my  opinion  neither  of  them  is  exact. 

In  the  state  galleries  of  Berlin  there  are  still  two  important 


Fig.  277.   Rafifaellino  del  Garbo,   Madonna  and  Angels.  Museum,  Berlin. 

Museum  photo. 

works  which  are  rightly  ascribed  to  Rafifaellino  (-).  In  one  of 
them,  reall}'  in  the  store-room  of  the  Schloss  Museum  (No.  87), 
the  Virgin  is  depicted  seated  on  a  throne,  behind  which  two 
angels  hold  a  curtain;    to   the   sides   are   SS.   Nicholas    and 


(1)  Bode,  Botticelli,  Klassiker  der  Kunst.  pi.  74. 

(^)  Berenson,   Drawings,    p.  81,    contests   the   attribution  of  these  two 
paintings  to  Raffaellino, 
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Fig,  278.  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  portrait   National  Gallery,  London 

Photo  Alinari^ 

Dominic  while  below  kneel  SS.  Vincent  and  Peter  the  Martyr 
(fig.  279).  The  number  of  large  figures  makes  the  composition 
appear  overcharged;  the  draperies  too  are  somewhat  clumsy^ 
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Yet  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  great  technical  qualities,  the 
beautiful  effects  of  relief  in  the  faces  and  a  certain  mystic  touch. 
We  discover  in  it  elements  which  recall  both  Ghirlandaio  and 


Fig.  279.  Raftaellino   del  Garbo^  Madonna.   Saints   and  Angels.  Schloss 

Museum,    Berlin,  Museum  photo. 

Filippino.  We  find  the  same  intermingling  of  styles  also  in 
the  other  panel  in  this  museum  (No.  98),  in  which  on  a  throne 
towards  which  leads  an  oriental  carpet,  the  very  blonde  Virgin 
is  seated  caressing  the  chin  of  the  Child  Jesus  Who  sits  on 
her  knee.  The  infant  St.  John  looks  on  from  behind  while 
to  the  sides  are  two  angels,  carrying  lilies,  SS.  Sebastian  and 
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Andrew,  the  latter  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand  and  reading  from  a  book  (fig.  280). 

Executed   in  the   same   manner,  but   a  much  less  pleasing 


Fig.  280.   Raffaellino  del  Garbo,   Madonna  and  Saints.  Schloss  Museum, 

Berlin.  Museum  photo. 

picture,  is  a  Madonna  entroned  between  two  angels,  SS.  Bartho- 
lomew and  Antony  the  Hermit  with  God  the  Father  bestowing 
a  blessing  in  the  lunette  and  three  little  scenes  in  the  predella, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  gallery  ofVolterra.  A  very  elaborate 
decoration  of  putti  and  other  figures,  imitating  bronze  works, 
decorate  the  throne.  The  figures  are  rather  disagreeable  and 
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somewhat  manneristic;  the}'  already  reveal  quite  a  different 
tendenc}'. 

A  very  beautiful  picture,  the  attribution  of  which  to  Raffaellino 
is  in  my  opinion  not  absolutely  certain,  is  found  in  the  church 
of  S.  Spirito,  Florence.  In  a  mandorla  of  cherubim  God  the 


Fig.   281.    Raft'aellino  del   Garbo  (?),   the   H0I3'  Trinity  and  two  Saints. 

S.    Spirito,    Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 

Father  is  represented  seated,  holding  before  Him  the  Crucified 
towards  Whom  the  Dove  flies  (fig.  281).  To  the  sides  kneel 
SS.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Catherine  while  in  the  predella  are 
depicted  the  last  communion  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  nativity 
and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  and  to  either  extremity 
two  beautiful  little  angels,  each  holding  an  escutcheon.  The 
extensive  landscape  recalls  certain  of  those  depicted  by  jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  as  do  also  some  of  the  large  figures,  particularly 
those  of  the  Crucified  and  the  two  kneeling  saints. 
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This  picture  has  such  marked  technical  quahties  and  such 
intensity  of  feeling  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  should  include 
it  among  the  works  by  Raffaellino.  In  any  case,  although  we 
know  too  little  of  the  master's  early  years  to  determine  the 
chronological  development  of  the  different  influences  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  we  must  all  the  same  admit  that  prior  to 
the  period  around  the  year  1500,  when  he  was  an  adherent 
of  Filippino  Lippi,  he  must  have  come  under  the  domination 
of  Sellaio  and  to  a  less  extent  under  that  of  Ghirlandaio. 

If  we  can  believe  Vasari^s  statement  that  Raffaellino  painted 
the  .sibyls  in  the  vault  of  the  Carafifa  chapel,  his  connexion 
with  Filippino  must  date  from  1493  if  not  earlier,  because, 
as  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  this  year  that  Filippino 
finished  the  decoration  of  this  chapel.  Besides,  it  is  in  speaking 
of  this  enterprise,  that  Vasari  tells  us  that  Raffaellino  was  a 
pupil  of  Filippino  and  that  he  imitated  him  so  well  that  his 
work  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  master.  He 
affirms,  as  well,  that  Raffaellino  tempered  his  style  in  order 
that  it  might  be  recognized  from  Filippino's. 

Paintings  by  Raffaellino  which  might  easily  be  supposed 
to  be  from  the  hand  of  Filippino  are,  however,  unknown  to 
me  (^)  and  as  we  shall  see,  although  he  followed  the  different 
evolutions  of  his  master's  art,  he  did  so  at  a  certain  distance. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  picture  of  1500  from  Sta.  Maria  Nuova(2), 
now  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  3165),  shows  a  style  of  painting  which 
Filippino  had  abandoned  for  more  than  ten  years.  Under  a 
baldaquin  and  against  a  landscape  background,  the  Virgin  is 
seated,  the  Infant  on  her  knee  bestowing  a  blessing,  between 
SS.  Francis  and  Zenobius;  between  the  two  kneeling  donors 
in  the  foreground  there  is  a  small  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  simulating  a  picture  (fig.  282).  The  entire  work, 
particularly  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  Filippino's  art  of  before  1490.  The  two  portraits  of  the 
donors   possess   all   the   qualities  of  the  beautiful  Florentine 


(^)  Yet  I  attribute  to  Filippino  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  little 
St.  John  in  the  gallery  of  Glasgow,  which  Mr.  Berenson  ascribes  to 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo. 

(2)  Vittadini,  Arch.  Stor.  dell'  Arte,  2"^!  series,  I,  ]895,  ^.2,02.  E.  Ridoljif 
Le  Gallerie  Nazionali  Italiane,  IV,  1899,  p.  174. 
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Fig.  282.    Raffaellino   del   Gaibo,    Aladoiina  and  Saints.  Uffizi,   Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

portraits  of  this  period.  Mr.  Berenson  thinks  it  possible  that 
in  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  workshop  production. 
Some   writers   have  expressed   the   opinion   that  there    is  a 
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strong  Umbrian  influence  evident  in  this  painting,  however 
if  this  is  present  at  all,  it  is  ver}^  feeble  compared  to  that 
found  in  later  works. 

The  same  elements,  as  well  as  a  figure  identical  to  that 
of  St.  Zenobius  in  the  previous  picture,  are  met  with  in  an 
important  panel  in  the  gallery  of  Pisa.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  are  depicted  before  a  portico  between  two  angels, 
two  Evangelists,  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  a  holy  bishop  who, 
in  every  respect,  corresponds  with  the  St.  Zenobius  of  the 
foregoing  work.  Here  too  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  female 
donor  but  only  her  bust  is  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  paneL 
The  predella  belonging  to  this  picture  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  S.  Matteo,  Pisa. 

The  same  manner,  but  a  finer  execution,  is  found  in  a  tondo 
in  the  Accademia  of  Florence  (No.  49).  The  Virgin  and  the 
little  St.  John  are  shown  adoring  the  Child  Jesus  Who  lies 
on  the  ground  against  the  saddle  of  the  ass,  while  to  the  right 
St.  Joseph  appears  to  have  fallen  asleep.  This  painting  reflects 
a  very  strong  influence  of  Filippino  Lippi,  to  whose  school, 
moreover,  it  is  attributed. 

Between  the  panel  of  1500  and  that  of  St.  Gregory  celebrating 
the  mass,  of  1501,  from  the  ex-Benson  collection,  London,  which 
Vasari  saw  when  it  was  still  in  S.  Spirito,  Florence,  there  is 
a  certain  difference  in  style  (^).  The  officiating  saint,  between 
two  angels  swinging  censers,  and  two  deacons,  stands  before 
the  altar  on  which  the  Saviour,  carrying  the  Cross,  appears. 
The  church  in  which  the  miracle  takes  place  is  indicated  by 
an  apse,  isolated  in  a  landscape,  a  rather  curtailed  idea  of 
scenery,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Giotto.  The  difference 
that  we  observe  between  this  painting  and  that  of  the  previous 
year  demonstrates  that  it  was  more  especially  at  this  moment 
that  Raffaellino  became  familiar  with  Filippino's  art.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  two  important  paintings  he  executed 
in  1502. 

One  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
AngioH,  near  Siena,  and  represents  the  Virgin  in  glory,  borne 

C)  Catalogue  of  Pictures  collected  by  R.  and  E.  Benson,  No.  33.  Gamba, 
Rassegna  d'Arte,  VII,  1907,  p.  104.  Cusf,  op.  cit.  Ffoiilkes,  Arch.  Stor. 
deir  Arte,  VII,  1894,  p.  163.  ^//fm«w^  Repertor.  f.  Kunstwiss.,  XVII,  p.  93. 
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by  cherubim  between  four  saints  with  God  the  Father  in  the 
midst  of  cherubs  in  the  lunette  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  other  scenes  of  less  importance  in  the  predella(*);  this 
work  shows  the  signature:  ^^ Raphael  de  Florentia' 
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Fig.  283.  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna  and  Saints,  1503.  Corsini  Gallery, 

Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 

The  second  picture  is  preserved  in  the  Corsini  Gallery, 
Florence,  and  depicts  the  Virgin  seated  in  a  niche,  offering  a 
lily  to  the  Child  Jesus  between  two  adoring  angels  and  the 
kneeling  figures  of  SS.  Jerome  and  Bartholomew  (fig.  283). 
This  painting  originates  from  the  Corsini  chapel  in  the  church 

(')  Gamba,  op.  cit. 
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of  S.  Spirito  where  it  was  still  to  be  found  in  Vasari's  day. 

There  exists  a  record  of  the  pa^'ment  of  forty  ducats  which 
was  made  to  Raffaellino  in  1503  for  the  fresco  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  the  Fishes,  which  he  executed  in  the 
refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Cestello,  now  a  girl's  school. 
Vasari,  and  after  him  Cinelli,  Riccha  and  Fantozzi,  attributed 
this  work  to  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  whereas  Brother  Ignazio 
Signorini,  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  payment,  says 
in  his  memoirs  that  the  artist's  name  was  Raffaellino  di  Carli  (^). 

The  stereotyped  manner  in  which  Fihppino  executed  the 
frescoes  in  the  Caraffa  chapel,  which  he  finished  in  1493,  does 
not  find  an  echo  in  Raffaellino's  art  until  1505,  when  he  painted 
the  Madonna  between  two  little  angels,  who  hold  back  the 
curtain,  and  the  seated  figures  of  SS.  Lawrence,  Stephen^ 
John  the  Baptist  and  Bernard  in  the  church  of  S.  Spirito, 
Florence  (fig.  284);  the  predella  is  adorned  with  the  Pieta 
and  a  scene  from  the  life  of  each  of  the  saints.  This  attempt 
to  create  a  pretty  picture  is  manifest  also  in  a  tondo  in  the 
gallery  of  Naples  in  which  we  see  against  a  landscape  back- 
ground the  Virgin,  seated  on  the  ground,  holding  on  her  knee 
the  Child  Christ  Who  opens  a  pomegranate;  the  little  St.  John, 
carrying  a  cross,  approaches  from  one  side  while  a  pigeon 
pecks  at  some  grain  in  the  foreground  (fig.  285). 

Close  to  this  picture  of  1505,  I  place  some  other  important 
works,  such  as  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  midst  of 
four  angelic  musicians  and  cherubim,  and  below,  SS.  Benedict, 
Salve,  John  Gualberto  and  Bernard  of  Parma  which  Vasari 
describes  as  in  the  church  of  S.  Salvi,  just  outside  Florence,  but 
which  is  now  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1303).  The  two  lateral  panels 
with  the  figures  of  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Fidele,  as  well  as 
the  predella  have  disappeared.  We  discover  very  much  the 
same  style  in  the  Madonna  in  a  mandorla  with  the  standing 
figures  of  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome  and  St.  Francis 
and  a  holy  hermit  kneeling,  which  originates  from  the  church 
of  S.  Vivaldo,  but  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  (fig.  286) ;  in  a  Pieta, 
depicted  in  a  rich  landscape  in  which  the  two  SS.  John, 
St.  James  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  surround  the  Virgin,  who 

(^)  Repert.  f.  Kunstwiss.,  XIX,  p.  186.  C.  v.  Fabriczy,  L'Arte,  1906^ 
p.  260. 
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holds  the  dead  Saviour  on  her  knee  while  three  angels,  car- 
rying the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  fly  overhead,  a  work, 
once  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  S.  Spirito  but  now  in 
the  Altere  Pinakothek,  Munich  (No.  HG  801,  old  No.  1009) 
(fig.  287)  (^),  an  elaborate  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 


Fig.  284.   Raffaellino  del   Garbo,   Madonna  and  Saints,  1505.  S.  Spirito. 

Florence.  Photo  Alinari. 

Cook  collection,  Richmond  (-),  and  lastl}'  in  the  Resurrection, 
formerly  in  the  Accademia,  Florence,  but  since  transferred  to 
the  Uftizi  (No.  8363), in  which  Christ  is  raised  above  His  empty 
tomb,  around  which  lie  six  soldiers,  some  of  them  half  asleep 
and  one  of  them  crushed  by  the  lid  of  the  cofi'm;  in  the 
landscape  background  we  see  masses  of  rock  and  some  ruins 

(*)  Munchener  Jahrb.  d.  Bild.  Kunst,  IV*,  1909,  p.  49. 
(2)  Attrib.  to  Botticelli  himself  by  BoiiSf  Botticelli,  Klassiker  der  Kunst, 
p.  107. 
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of  classical  architecture  (fig.  288).  Vasari  speaks  of  this  painting 
and  affirms  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  Capponi  family  for 
their  church  of  S  Bartolommeo  at  Monteoliveto,  near  Florence ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  panel  really  does  originate  from  the 
monastery  of  Monteoliveto. 


Fig.  285.  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna  and  St.  John.  National  Museum, 

Naples.  Photo  Alinari. 

In  some  of  these  paintings  Umbrian  elements  are  noticeable; 
this  is  a  new  feature  in  Raffaellino's  art  but  becomes  gradually 
more  marked  in  the  later  years  of  his  activity. 

This  new  tendency  is  fairly  strongly  pronounced  in  a  painting 
of  St.  John  Gualberto  enthroned  between  SS.  Mary  Magdalene, 
John  the  Baptist,  Bernard  and  Catherine,  in  the  Pieve  of 
Vallombrosa,   for   which    he   received  payments  in  1507  and 
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Fig.  286.   Raffaellino   del   Garbo,   Madonna   in   Glory  and  Saints. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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1509  (fig.  289).  It  was  no  doubt  these  Umbrian  elements,  to- 
gether with  the  identity  of  name,  which  once  caused  this 
painting  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  Raphael  Sanzio  (^). 
If  RaflfaeUino  painted  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  which 
is  quite  possible,  as  he  seems  to  have  lived  onl}^  to  about  his 


Fig.  287.    Raffaellino    del   Garbo,  Pieta  and  Saints.  Pinakothek,  Munich. 

Photo  Hanfstaengl. 

sixtieth  year,  he  must  have  continued  this  last  manner  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  Yet  the  extant  works  in  this 
style  are  not  very  numerous;  perhaps  his  manner  underwent 
a  further  evolution  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  recognize  all 
the  productions  of  this  phase.  Very  characteristic  of  this  ad- 
vanced stage  is  a  tondo  in  the  Strossmayer  Gallery  at  Zagreb 


0   Cavalhtcci,   La   Madonna   di  Vallombrosa   di  Raffaello   da  Urbino, 
Florence,  1870. 
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(Jugo  Slavia)  in  which,  against  a  landscape  background,  the 
Virgin  is  seated  on  a  low  wall,  holding  on  her  knee  the  Child 
Jesus  Who  blesses  the  little  St.  John,  kneeling  close  by,  sup- 
ported by  an  angel  (fig.  290). 

In  the   Schinazi  collection,  New  York,  there  was  a  large 


Fig.  288.    Raftaellino  del  Garbo,  Resurrection.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Alinari. 

painting  of  the  Virgin  enthroned  in  a  landscape;  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  throne  are  covered  with  an  oriental  carpet; 
to  the  right  are  SS.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Francis  and  to  the 
left  SS.  Catherine  and  James  who  recommends  the  donor,  who 
is  depicted  elegantly  attired  and  reading  in  a  prayer-book. 
Mr.  Lothrop's  collection,  Providence,  U.  S.  A.,  possesses  a 
tondo  representing,  against  a  wall  with  very  ornate  niches, 
the  Virgin  giving  breast  to  the  Child  between  SS.  Jerome  (?) 
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Fig.  289.  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  St.  John   Gualberto  enthroned  between 
four  other  saints,   1507.  Parish]  Church,  Vallombrosa. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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and  Catherine  while  below  we  see  the  bust  of  the  donor.  In 
this  picture  the  reminiscences  of  Filippino's  art  are  just  as 
evident  as  the  Umbrian  inspiration.  I  very  much  hesitate  to 
attribute  to  Rafifaellino's  last  manner  an  important  Annunciation 


Fig.  290.  Raifaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna,  Angel  and  St.  John.  Strossmaj'er 

Galler}-,    Zagreb.  Museum  photo. 

in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  monaster}'  at  Fiesole,  in  which 
the  event  is  represented  taking  place  in  a  hall  with  large  doors, 
through  which  we  see  a  landscape  with  some  Gothic  buildings 
while  above,  God  the  Father  appears  in  a  mandorla  (fig.  291). 
The  busts  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  represented 
in  grisaille  in  medallions. 

I  think  it  quite  likely  that  at  this  mature  stage  Raflfaellino 
executed  a  large  altar-piece  in  which  the  Virgin,  crowned  by 
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two  angels,  adores  the  Child  on  her  knee  between  SS.  John 
the  Baptist,  Catherine,  Joseph  and  Lucy,  while  above  are  the 
half-length  figures  of  the  Annunciation,  God  the  Father  and  two 


Fig.  291.   Raffaellino  del  Garbo  (?),  Annunciation.  S.  Francesco,  Fiesole. 

Photo  Alinarl. 

angels.  This  picture,  which  is  preserved  in  the  gallery  of 
Lucca,  has  been  attributed  to  Graffione  by  Prof.  A  Venturi  (^). 
We  can  hold  Raffaellino  responsible  still  for  three  tondi, 
one  of  which  in  the  gallery  of  Montepulciano  shows  the  Virgin 
with  the  Child  on  her  knee,  seated  in  a  landscape.  The  second, 


(')  A.   Venturi,  Storia  dell' arte  italiana,  VIP,  p.  676.  v,  my  Vol.  XI,  p.  295. 
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which  is  preserved  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Gallery,  Milan, 
is  more  Umbrian  in  appearance  and  represents  the  Virgin 
standing,  holding  the  Child  Who  turns  towards  the  little  St.  John 
on  whom  He  bestows  a  blessing  (^)  while  the  third,  which  is 
found  in  the  gallery  of  Prato  and  which  bears  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  art  of  Pier  di  Cosimo,  depicts  in  a  landscape 
the  Virgin  seated  on  a  low  wall  while  the  Child  on  her  knee, 
Who  holds  a  book,  is  adored  by  the  infant  St.  John. 

Of  very  Umbrian  inspiration  is  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation 
which  in  this  case  takes  place  in  the  Virgin's  bed-room ;  the 
angel  kneels  before  the  Madonna  who  stands  at  her  lectern. 
I  saw  this  work  in  1923  for  sale  in  London ;  it  was  formerly 
in  a  Russian  collection  and  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of 
ancient  art  which  took  place  in  Petrograd  in  1909  when  it 
was  attributed  to  Filippino  Lippi. 

We  are  still  far  from  having  cited  all  the  works  by,  or 
attributed  to,  Raffaellino  (-)  and  Vasari  mentions  still  others 
which  have  since  been  lost. 


(')   Vittadini,  op.  cit.,  fig.  2a. 

(^)  Baltimore,  Walters  coll..  No.  644,  Madonna  in  glory  between  St. 
Nicholas  of  Bari  and  another  holy  bishop;  Nos.  480,  485,  490,  three 
panels  illustrating  episodes  from  the  history  of  Daniel.  Berlin,  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum,  No.  i,  the  Virgin  standing  inside  a  room  holding 
the  Child  between  two  adoring  angels,  from  the  J.  Simon  coll.;Graba- 
thy  coll.,  small  Madonna,  very  Umbrian  in  manner;  ex-von  Kaufmann  coll., 
three  tondi,  each  showing  a  half-length  figure  of  a  saint;  for  sale,  altar-piece 
V.  Pantheon,  Oct.  1927  p.  510;  for  sale,  April  1930,  tondo,  three-quarter- 
length  figure  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  against  a  background  of 
trees.  Breslau,  Schlesisches  Museum,  No.  188,  Madonna  with  the  Child 
Who  sits  on  a  cushion  on  her  knee,  turning  towards  the  little  St.  John, 
accompanied  by  St.  Catherine  and  six  angelic  choristers;  this  picture, 
which  is  very  Florentine  in  style,  once  showed  the  false  signature  of 
Filippino  (//.  Thode,  Arch.  Stor.  dell'  Arte,  III,  1890,  p.  255).  Brozzi,  near 
Florence,  S.  Andrea,  fresco  of  SS.  Albert  and  Sigismond  on  the  right 
wall.  Chicago,  Reyerson  coll.,  large  oblong  painting  with  the  Nativity 
of  St,  John,  Zacchariah  writing  his  name  and  the  Visitation.  Cologne, 
Schniitgen  Museum,  large  tondo.  Madonna,  Child  and  two  angels.  Dresden, 
Gallery,  No.  21,  tondo,  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  stand- 
ing between  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis,  fine  work,  very  Florentine  in 
appearance  {K.  W.  Jahnig,  Die  Staatl.  Gemalde  Galerie  zu  Dresden,  I, 
Dresden,  Berlin  (1929),  p.  10);  No.  22,  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  infant 
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St.  John  {BerensoH,  Dedalo,  1923—24,  I,  p.  35);  it  is  mentioned  in  tht 
old  Catalogue  of  Worrmann^  in  that  of  1927  but  not  in  that  of  1929; 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  op.  cit ,  IV,  p.  291,  cite  still  No.  35,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  an  Umbrian  imitator,  which  is  not  included  in  any  of  the 
catalogues.  Dusseldorf,  Caller}',  No.  120,  tondo,  Virgin  with  the  Child 
Who  bestows  a  blessing.  Florence,  S.  Ambrogio,  first  altar  to  the  right, 
St.  Ambrose  and  other  saints  with  the  Annunciation  above;  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  SS.  Roch  and  Ignatius,  wings  for  a  sculptured  altar 
with  St.  Sebastian;  S.  Procolo,  altar  to  the  right,  Visitation  with  saints 
and  angels;  tabernacles,  via  Conservatorio  Capponi,  Madonna  and  two 
angels;  Archivio  Notarile,  Madonna  and  Child  with  a  landscape  back- 
ground, strong  influence  of  Filippino  {Gamba,  op.  cit.,  reprod.);  store- 
room of  the  Uffizi,  Annunciation  which  takes  place  in  a  hall  in  which  both 
figures  kneel;  through  a  window  at  the  back  we  see  a  landscape  and 
above  the  half-length  figure  of  God  the  Father  Who  sends  forth  the  dove : 
the  influence  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  is  evident  {Gamba,  op.  cit.,  reprod.); 
ex-Bichierini  coll.,  tondo,  the  Virgin,  behind  whom  St.  Joseph  has  fallen 
asleep,  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  Child  Jesus  near  Whom  kneels 
also  the  little  St.  John,  reminiscent  of  Credi  (doubtful);  coll.  of  the  Duke  of 
Brindisi.  combat  of  marine  deities  {Berenson);  Villa  Doccia,  near  Fiesole. 
chapel,  fresco  {Bereiison;  reprod.  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  ed.  Hutton.  Ill,  at 
p.  378) ;  Ross  coll.,  Poggio  Gherardo,  Madonna  in  glor}^  and  two  bishops 
{Berenson);  Serristori  coll.,  Virgin  adoring  the  Child,  St.  Joseph  and  two 
angels,  ver}'  Umbrian;  fine  little  tondo  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  landscape; 
for  sale,  some  years  ago,  tondo,  Virgin  visible  to  the  knees,  seated  on  a 
throne  with  the  Child  bestowing  a  blessing  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis, 
a  ver}'  fine  work  showing  a  direct  influence  of  Filippino.  Frankfort,  Rieftel- 
Muller  coll.,  St.  Jerome,  depicted  in  a  landscape  with  a  book  in  his  hands 
(O.  GotZy  G.  Swarzenski  ti.  A.  JVolters,  op.  cit.,  No.  169) ;  von  Weinberg  coll., 
tondo,  Madonna  seated  with  the  Infant  Jesus  between  an  angel  and  the 
child  St.  John  ildem,  No.  170).  Gloucester,  Highnam  Court,  Parry  coll., 
No.  44,  tondo.  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  little  St.  John  kneeling  and 
St.  Dorothy.  Le  Mans,  Museum,  No.  19,  Madonna  (Berenson).  Locko  Park, 
near  Derby,  Drury  Lowe  coll.,  the  Deposition,  St.  John  (/.  P.  Richter,  Catal. 
of  pictures  in  the  Drur}^  Lowe  coll.  etc.,  London,  1901,  p.  266).  London, 
H.  M,  the  King,  tondo,  somewhat  restored,  Madonna  and  Child  between 
four  angels,  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  a  holy  bishop;  ex-Benson  coll., 
tondo,  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  two  angels  (Catal.  of  Pictures, 
collected  by  R.  and  E.  Benson,  No,  34;  F/oiilkes,  Arch.  Stor.  dell'  Arte, 
VII,  1894,  p.  163;  Frizzoni,  L''Arte,  X,  1907,  p.  89,  Reprod.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  op.  cit.,  IV,  at  p.  304);  ex-Holford  coll.,  Dorchester  House, 
tondo,  Madonna,  Child  and  St.  John;  coll.  of  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham, 
Whyte  Lodge,  tondo.  Madonna,  Child  and  three  angels,  a  pleasing  work 
Influenced  by  Sellaio  and  Filippino;  Chs.  Ricketts  coll..  Madonna  in  a 
landscape  {Berenson) ;  ex-Samuelson  coll.,  tondo,  Virgin  enthroned  with 
the  Child,  Who  bestows  a  blessing,  standing  on  her  knee  between  SS. 
Mary    Magdalene   and   Catherine,    very  Florentine  {Reinach,  Repertoire, 
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Fig.  292.  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Noli  me  Tangere.  S.  Lucchese  Church, 

near  Poggibonsi. 

Photo  Alinari. 
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IV,  p.  472).  Lucerne,  Steinmeyer  coll.,  predella  panel  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph  adoring  the  Child  Who  lies  on  the  ground  (not  certain); 
for  sale  in  1929,  three  predella  panels  showing  two  scenes  from  the 
childhood  of  Christ  and  a  charitable  act  of  St.  Lawrence;  idem,  figure 
of  a  saint,  holding  tongues  of  fire  (?)  against  a  landscape  background 
(Burlington  Magazine,  Nov.  1928,  p.  XLIl).  Lyons,  Gallery,  portrait  of 
a  man,  veryUmbrian,  resembling  in  particular  the  manner  of  Perugino; 
ex-Aynard  coll.,  profile  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  {Bereuso)i).  S.  Miniate 
dei  Tedeschi,  S.  Domenico,  Madonna  with  SS.  Andrew  and  John  the 
Baptist,  1507  {Berenson,  doubtful).  Munich,  once  upon  a  time  for  sale, 
the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph  and  the  little  St.  John  adoring  the  Child  Jesus 
[Reinach,  Repertoire,  IV,  p.  78).  The  apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard 
in  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich,  a  recognized  work  by  Perugino,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Raffaellino.  New  York,  Lewisohn  coll.,  a  fine  tondo  of  the 
Virgin,  Child  Jesus  and  infant  St,  John  against  a  landscape  background 
(Loan  Exhibition  of  Italian  Primitives,  New  York,  Nov.  1917,  No.  35); 
for  sale^  some  years  ago.  Madonna  seated  on  a  low  wall  with  the  Child, 
Who  holds  a  pomegranate,  standing  on  her  knee  against  a  rocky  landscape, 
it  is  a  beautiful  work  very  close  to  Filippino ;  Madonna  standing, 
holding  the  Child  Who  takes  a  flower  from  a  vase;  through  a  window 
we  see  a  landscape  with  a  Gothic  church ;  this  painting,  which  is  very 
near  Sellaio,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Northwick,  Spencer  Churchill  coll., 
No.  29,  Madonna  and  the  little  St.  John  adoring  the  Child  Jesus  in  a 
landscape  (not  certain).  Olantigh  Towers  (Wye),  Erie  Drax  coll.,  Pieta 
[Berenson).  Oxford,  Christ  Church,  No.  42,  half-length  figure  of  St.  Mar}'^ 
Magdalene  against  a  rocky  landscape,  executed  under  the  influence  of 
Sellaio  (Borenms.  Pictures  etc.  of  Christ  Church,  pi.  17.  F.  Knapp,Piero 
di  Cosimo,  Halle,  1899.  fig.  40).  Paris,  Heugel  coll.,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
two  angels  (Berenson);  Lazzaroni  coll..  Resurrection  with  kneeling 
donors;  Richtenberger  coll.,  tondo.  Madonna  and  two  angels  {Idem);  E. 
de  Rothschild  coll.,  bust  of  young  lady  in  profile;  for  sale,  1928,  Madonna 
and  Child  between  St.  Michael,  another  saint  and  four  angels.  Pisa,  ex- 
Toscanelli  coll.,  tondo,  Madonna  and  Child  (Album  of  the  Toscanelli  coll., 
pi.  17a.  Gamba).  Poggibonsi,  Near-,  church  of  S.  Lucchese,  important 
panel  of  the  Noli  me  Tangere  in  a  pleasing  landscape  with  a  half-length 
figure  of  God  the  Father  above  (fig.  292)  {Gamba,  op.  cit,  who  explains 
Raffaellino's  activity  in  this  region  by  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a 
native  of  the  Valdelsa).  Rome,  ex-Paolini  coll..  Virgin  with  the  Child 
and  St.  Joseph  (?),  No.  46  of  the  Paolini  sale,  which  took  place  in  New 
York  in  Dec.  1924.  At  one  time  I  thought  it  a  possible  work  of  Mainardi, 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed  also  by  G.  De  Francovich,  Cronache  d'Arte,  1927,. 
fasc.  3  and  4,  fig.  60.  Settignano,  Berenson  coll.,  Christ  in  His  tomb 
between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  Siena,  Misericordia  church,  Madonna 
and  ^d^ViXs (Gamba,  op.  cit.);  I  do  not  think  that  this  attribution  is  correct. 
Toulouse,  Gallery,  No.  359,  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  two  cherubim  above  (doubtful).  Venice,  Accademia,  No.  55^  Madonna 
seated  between  two  angels,  SS.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Peter  the  Martyr, 
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There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  drawings  for  which 
Raflfaellino  can  be  held  responsible.  Mr.  Berenson  recognizes 
the  hand  of  Rafifaellino  di  Carli  in  forty-eight  drawings  and 
ascribes  thirteen  others  to  Rafifaellino  del  Garbo(^).  A  great 
many  of  these  sketches  are  but  isolated  figures  of  saints  which 
present  but  little  interest  and  from  which  we  do  not  form  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Rafifaellino  as  draughtsman. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  drawings  are  reproduced 
b}'  Mr.  Berenson  (pis.  60 — 63).  I  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  them. 
In  the  UfTizi  we  find  the  following:  the  Doubting  Thomas 
(Berenson,  No.  614),  Christ  appearing  to  the  Apostles  (617) 
(fig.  293),  a  study  for  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  picture 
in  S.  Spirito  (618),  a  kneeling  angel  for  an  Annunciation  (761) 
(fig.  294),  an  angel  kneeling,  supporting  the  Infant  Jesus  (762) 
(fig.  295),  an  unimportant  but  beautifully  executed  piece  of 
work.  Of  more  importance,  but  of  less  refined  technique,  are 
the  vision  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  British  Museum  (640)  and 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lucy  in  the  Louvre  (769).  In  the  British 
Museum  we  find,  as  well,  a  drawing  of  Christ  resurrected, 
Who  at  a  first  glance  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Bacchus, 
surrounded  b}^  studies  of  hands  (764). 

In  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  there  is  an  important  sketch  of 


Vienna,  Lanckoronski  coll.,  tondo.  Madonna  seated  with  the  Child  Who 
blesses  the  little  St.  John  between  two  angels  against  a  landscape  back- 
ground. Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  ex-Holford  coll.,  Nativity  [Berenson). 

Some  erroneous  attributions  have  been  pointed  out  by  Herr  U/mann, 
op.  cit.,  who,  in  his  turn,  makes  a  few  incorrect  additions  to  the  list  of 
Raffaellino's  works. 

(')  Berenson,  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  II,  pp.  32  and  39. 
See  also  G.  Friszoni,  L'Arte,  XllI,  1910,  p.  331,  head  of  a  boy  in  the 
Ufifizi,  Home,  Botticelli,  p.  323.  Loeser,  Rassegna  d'Arte,  1903,  p.  179, 
drawing  after  an  altar-piece  by  Garbo  in  the  Accademia,  Venice  (No.  106). 
The  Samey  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  XXIX,  1903,  p.  55,  on  the  drawing  of 
the  Baptism  from  the  v.  Beckerath  collection  in  the  Print  Room,  Berlin. 
Meder,  op.  cit.,  I,  pis.  8,  51,  IV,  404;  V,  589;  VI, 618 (Florentine school), 
623  (?).  Siren,  Dessins  et  tableaux,  p.  123.  The  Same,  Italienska  Hand- 
techningar,  p.  24.  Besides  the  numerous  drawings  cited  b}^  Mr.  Berenson, 
we  should  attribute  to  him  still  two  figures  of  angels  and  two  figures 
of  saints  on  a  sheet  in  the  Oppenheim  collection,  London  and  a  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Louvre. 
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Fig.  293.   Raffaellino   del   Garbo,  Apparition  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles, 

drawing.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Braun. 
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Fig.  294.  RafFaellino  del  Garbo,  angel,  drawing.  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Photo  Braun. 

the  Virgin  between  SS.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magdalene  (768)  (^) 
while  Lord  Pembroke  once  had  in  his  possession  a  drawing  of 
the  Adoration   of  the  Magi  (658),  the  composition  of  which 

(')  Colviriy  Oxford  Drawings,  I,  No.  11.  Belly  Drawings  in  the  Library 
of  Christ  Church,  p.  45. 
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corresponds  fairly  closely  with  those  of  the  same  subject  treated 
b}^  Botticelli,  Filippino  and  Ghirlandaio  (658). 

There  does  not  exist  a  school  of  Raffaellino,  and  there  are 
only  very  few  works  w^hich,  stretching  a  point,  can  be  considered 


i/m  ^^ue^o 


Fig.  295.    Raffaellino   del    Garbo,   angel  holding   Child,   drawing.    Uffizi, 

Florence.  Photo  Brami. 


productions  of  his  pupils.  As  such  might  perhaps  be  classified 
some  of  those  paintings  about  which,  in  the  list  of  his  work,  I 
am  rather  doubtful  on  account  of  their  inferiority  of  technique. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  certain  influence  on  some  of  the  engravers  of 
his  period  because  there  exists  a  print  entitled  the  Temple  of 
Pilate,  which  represents,  in  an  elaborate  piece  of  architecture, 
the  Flagellation,  Christ  taken  prisoner  and  Pilate  washing  his 
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hands,   which    might  have   been   made    after    a  drawing  by 
Raffaellino,  executed  in  his  most  Florentine  manner. 

Raffaellino  di  Carlo  or  del  Garbo,  as  will  have  been  under- 
stood, was  one  of  those  figures  in  the  history  of  Italian  painting 
who,  gifted  with  great  ability  and  adaptability,  was  unable  to 
decide  which  course  to  follow,  and  let  himself  be  carried  away 
by  each  current  with  which  he  came  in  contact. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  that  at  a  certain  moment,  as  I  said  in  the 
previous  chapter,  he  seems  to  have  collaborated  with  Botticelli, 
or  at  least  he  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  this  master's  manner; 
it  was  when  he  executed  the  Pieta  at  Munich  and  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Cook  collection,  Richmond,  at  least 
if  these  two  paintings  are  really  from  his  hand,  which,  although 
probable,  must  always  remain  hypothetical.  Some  of  his  draw- 
ings, such  for  example  as  the  Doubting  Thomas  and  Christ  among 
His  disciples  show  Raffaellino  almost  equally  Botticelliesque. 

PVom  this,  however,  we  cannot  infer  that  Botticelli  might 
have  been  RafTaellino's  master,  more  especially  as  these  two 
works  reflect  an  advanced  stage  in  Sandro's  career  and  I  think 
that  the  paintings,  in  which  Raffaellino  was  ver}'  obviously 
inspired  by  Filippino  and  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  were  executed  at 
an  earlier  period. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 
different  Florentine  influences  affected  Raffaellino  apart  from  the 
fact  that  Vasari  affirms  that  Filippino  was  his  master.  Ghirlan- 
daio's  influence  appears  in  only  very  few  works  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  superficial. 

RaffaeUino's  early  career,  consequentl3%  resembles  that  of 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  subjected, 
although  in  different  degrees,  to  the  influences  of  Botticelli, 
Filippino  and  Ghirlandaio. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  initial  stages  of  the  Umbrian 
tendencies  which  appeared  in  RaffaeUino's  works  after  the 
year  1500,  more  especially  as  the  last  manner  of  Filippino,  to 
whom  Raffaellino  remained  more  or  less  faithful,  is  not  without 
certain  elements  which  approximate  him  to  the  Umbrian 
painters. 

Cavalcaselle's  opinion  that  the  Umbrian  manner  preceded 
XII  29 
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the  Florentine  in  our  painter's  evolution  is  no  doubt  erroneous. 
Personally  I  find  that  the  Umbrian  features  become  clearly 
pronounced  only  in  those  works  which  he  executed  around 
the  year  1505.  In  the  panel  of  1507— 1509  at  Vallombrosa, 
this  new  element  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  theory 
that  this  new  phase  in  Raffaellino's  art  was  the  outcome  of 
his  contact  with  Piermatteo  d'AmeUa  is  quite  feasible,  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  should  not  forget  that  in  the  first  years 
of  the  i6th  century  Rafifaellino  had  ample  opportunity  10  see 
Perugino's  paintings  in  Florence  and  even  to  meet  the  master 
in  person.  Further,  there  is  the  curious  coincidence  that  the 
Pieve  of  Vallombrosa  which,  towards  1507,  ordered  a  picture 
from  Rafifaellino,  already  at  that  date  possessed  an  important 
work  by  Perugino,  the  Assumption  of  1500,  now  in  the  Ufifizi 
(No.  3366).  In  Rafifaellino's  Umbrian  manner  I  find  the  Perugin- 
esque  features  just  as  evident  as  those  which,  through  Pier- 
matteo d' Amelia^  derive  from  Pinturicchio. 

The  chief  merit  of  Rafifaellino  is  that  he  has  left  us  a  certain 
number  of  quite  charming  paintings,  executed  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  feeling  and  technical  skill.  His  landscapes  are 
often  dehghtful  and  in  the  background  of  some  of  his  pictures 
he  gives  them  so  much  space  at  the  expense  of  the  architectural 
element,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment,  that  he  takes 
away  from  the  scene  all  sense  of  reality,  a  manner  of  represent- 
ation which  goes  back  to  Giotto,  who,  however,  employed 
it  for  quite  other  motives. 

Among  the  productions  of  his  Umbrian  manner  there  are  a 
few  of  unpleasant  appearance  and  unrefined  technique,  which 
explain  Vasari's  somewhat  too  generalized  remark  that 
Rafifaellino,  who  started  so  well,  ended  rather  sadly. 


CORRECTIONS 


p.  23,  13th  line,  Fitztvvilliam  should  read  Fitzwilliam. 

p.  60,  fig.  22  is  not,  as  is  said,  a  detail  of  fig.  21  but  of  fig.  26. 

p.  179,  22"^  line,  Virginus  should  read  Virginius. 

p.  217.  By  mistake  I  ascribe  to  Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni  the  Venus 
and  Cupids  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  really  by  Jacopo  del  Sellaio  v. 
p.  409. 

p.  273.  The  Adoration  of  the  Child  in  the  Ca  d'Oro,  Venice,  which  I 
include  among  the  works  of  the  school  of  Botticelli,  is^  I  find  on  further 
examination,  a  production  of  Botticini. 
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Altenburg. 

Lindenau  Museum.,  Botticelli, 
portrait  of  a  lady  42;  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(99)  401^;  Madonna  with  Tobias 
and  St.  John  (105)  410';  St. 
Jerome  (150)  410^ 
Amsterdam. 

van  Buuren  sale,  Botticelli,  Ma- 
donna V.  Epstein  coll.,  Chicago; 
idem,  school  of —,  tondo,  Madonna 
with  St.  John  224, 

Lanz  coll.^  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Pieta  410^ 

von  Nemes  sale  v.   Munich. 

Private  coll.,  Botticelli,  Judith 
with  head  of  Holofernes  from 
von  Kaufmann  coll.,  Berlin  178, 
179 ;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Adoration 
of  Child  by  Virgin  and  Shepherds 
410';  Adoration  of  Child  410*; 
Lippiy  Filippino  — ,  tondo,  Adora- 
tion of  Child  327. 

Prohl  coll..  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
cassone  panel  407. 

R.  coll.,  sale  of—,  Lippi, Filip- 
pino — ,  sheet  with  drawings  (67) 
360-. 
Arezzo. 

Gallery,  Jacopo  del  SellaiOy  Ma- 
donna 410^ 
Baltimore. 

Walters  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  Madonna  (422)  266^ ;  St.  John 
the  Baptist  (427)  266^;  Madonna 


(434)  266' ;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Madonna  in  glory  and  saints  (644) 
441'-;  three  panels  with  storj'  of 
Daniel  (480,  485,  490)  441^. 

Barcelona. 

Cambo  coll.,  Botticelli,  portrait 
of  a  man  from  ex-Simon  coll., 
Berlin  64,  65;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
three  cassone  panels  from  ex- 
Spiridon  coll.,  Paris  396. 

Basel. 

Burckhard-Bachofen  Museum, 
Botticelli,  school  of  — ,  Madonna 
and  St.  John  266'. 

Bavaria. 

Seon  Castle,  Leuchtenberg  coll., 
Lippi,  Filippino  — ,  Madonna  359-. 

Bayonne. 

Bonnat  Museum,  Botticelli, 
school  of  — ,  drawing,  Madonna 
274. 

Bergamo. 

Gallery,  Aniico  di  Sandro,  por- 
trait of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  74, 
247  ;  Botticelli,  story  of  Virginius 
and  Lucretia  179,  210;  ide/n, 
school  of  — ,  Ecce  Homo  2661, 
270;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Flagel- 
lation 384;  bust  of  Christ  (67) 
410'. 

Berlin. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
Amico  di  Sandro,  Madonna  (82) 
246;  Botticelli,  Madonna  between 
the  two  SS.  John  from  the  Bardi 
chap..  Florence  24.  102,  142—144, 
170,  196,  232,  233.  234,  280;  St. 
Sebastian  from  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  Florence  (1128)  50,55,60, 
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6oi,  6t,  63,  64,  66,  376;  portrait 
of  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni(?)  (106  a) 
70;  portrait  of  Giuliano  de' Medici 
(106  B)  74,  76;  idem,  school  of — , 
Venus  (1124)  129,  224;  tondo, 
Madonna  and  angels,  perhaps 
from  S.  Francesco,  Florence 
(102a)  217;  Annunciation  (iri7) 
217;  tondo,  Madonna  and  angels 
( 102)  232 ;  Botticelli,  influence  of  — 
seen  in  bronze  plaquette  attrib. 
to  Benedetto  da  Maiano  290 ; 
idem,  in  plaquette  of  Galatea 
after  manner  of  Pollaiuolo  (664) 
290;  Jacopo  del  Sellcdo,  Pieta  (in 
store-room)  from  S,  Frediano, 
Florence  (1055)  S?^?  3^^>  410^ 
two  cassone  panels  (1132,  1133) 
401 ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ascen- 
sion 278;  Lippi,  FiUppino  — , 
fresco  fragment,  portrait  of  a  man 
312;  allegory  of  music  (78  a)  357; 
Crucifixion  from  S.  Ruftello  or 
S.  Procolo,  Florence  (98)  359; 
Madonna  (10 1)  359:  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
angels  (90)  420 ;  Madonna  and 
two  angels  from  ex-Simon  coll.  (i) 
441'^;  idem,  wrongly  attrib.  to—, 
portrait  of  a  man  (78)  423;  Vene- 
ziano,  Domenico — ,  tondo^  Ador- 
ation of  Magi  59;  Verrocchio, 
Andrea  — ,  Madonna  standing  36. 

Kupferstick  Kabinet,  Botticelli, 
Dantesque  drawings  11,  13,  28, 
176,  178.  179,  198, 199— 208,2c:8S 
209,  279;  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
drawings  of  drapery  360- ;  idem, 
school  of  — ,  drawings  371  ^ 

Schloss  Museum,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  Madonna  and  saints 
(87)  423;  Madonna  and  saints 
(98)  425. 

von  Beckerath  coll.,  Amico  di 
Sandro,  drawings  26  r 

Grabathy  coll.,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  Madonna  441 -. 

Hainauer  coll.,  Botticelli,  por- 
trait of  a  man  66 

Huldschinsky  coll.,  Botticelli, 
Annunciation  v.  Lehmann  coll., 
New  York. 

Ex-von  Kaufmann  coll.,  Botti- 
celli, Judith  with  head  of  Holo- 
femes  v.  Private  coll.,  Amster- 
dam ;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  three 
tondi,  each  of  a  half-length  figure 
of  a  saint  441^. 


Noak  coll.,  Botticelli,  portrait 
of  Simonetta,  from  the  Cohen 
coll.,  London  70,  70^,  74. 

Schweizer  coW.,  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio,  Nativity  410^ 

Ex-Simon  coll.,  Botticelli,  por- 
trait of  a  man  v.  Cambo  coll., 
Barcelona;  fragment  of  an  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi  171,  171^;  idemy 
school  of  — ,  Madonna  (5)  233,  236 ; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna 
and  angels  v.  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum. 

Spiridon  coll.,  sale  of  — ,  v. 
Paris. 

Viennese  coll.,  sale  of  — ,  Lippi, 
Filippino-,  Noli  me  Tangere  and 
other  scenes  (98,  99)  360'-. 

For  sale,  192  r,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
St.  Jerome  386;  Madonna  410^;  for 
sale,  1927,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
tondo.  Madonna  and  saints  341; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  altar-piece 
441'^;  for  sale,  1930,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  tondo.  Madonna  441^. 
Berne. 

Kunst  Museum,  Botticelli,  school 
of — ,  two  fragments  copied  from 
the  Madonna  del  Magnificat  266^ 
Bologna. 

S.  Domenico,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
mystic  marriage  of  St.  Catherine 
295,  338;  St.  Sebastian,  lost  360^, 
Bonn. 

Provinzialmuseum,   Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  St.  Jerome  (259)  386. 
Bordeaux. 

Gallery,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Ecce 
Homo  (48)  410^ 
Boston. 

Museum,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  cas- 
sone panel  392 ;  cassone  panel  407. 

Gardner  Museum,  Botticelli,  Chi- 
gi  Madonna  64,  271 ;  tondo,  Ma- 
donna 170,  222;  story  of  Virginius 
and  Lucretia  179,  180,  210;  idem, 
school  of  — ,  Adoration  of  the  Child 
2661. 

Ex- Warren  coll.,  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino ,  Madonna  and  saints  from 
the  St.  Angelo  coll  ,  Naples  326, 

359',  371'- 
Brandenburg. 

Wredowsche  Zeichenschule,/(r7- 
copo  del  Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the 
Child  (65)  410I. 
Breslau. 

Schlesische  Museum,  Jacopo  del 
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Sellaio,    St.   Jerome    (189)    410*; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna, 
angels  and  saints  (188)  441-. 
Brighton. 

Jonides  coll.,  Botticelli  (?),  por- 
traitofaladyvVictoriaand  Albert 
Museum,  London. 
Brooklyn,  U.S.A. 

Museum,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  cas- 
sone  panel  410'. 
Brozzi  V.  Florence.  Near  — 
Brussels. 

Van  Geldercoll.,  Botticelli.school 
o/"  —  .  Adoration  of  the  Child  266'; 
Madonna  and  angels  266';  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the  Child 
410'. 
Budapest. 

Gallery,  Amico  di  Sandro,  Ma- 
donna and  saints  No.  52  ( 1 140)  247; 
story  of  Esther  No,  56  (237)  247. 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Botti- 
celli, influence  of—,  embroideries 
289. 

Keglevich    coll.,     Lippi,    Filip- 
pino—,  school  of— ytondo,  Madonna 
and  St.  John  371  ^ 
Caen. 

Gallery,    Jacopo     del    Sellaio , 
Madonna,  angel  and  St.  John  (58) 
410^ 
Cambridge. 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Botticelli, 
three  fragments  of  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  23,  122;  idem,  school 
of—,  tondo,  Madonna  224;  y^co/'O 
del  Sellaio,  cassone  panel  405. 
Cambridge,  U.S.A. 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Botticelli, 
Ecce  Homo  13,  168,266';  mystic 
Crucifixion  from  the  Aynard  coll., 
Lyons  13,  184-188;  "jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  school  of— ,  Madonna  414^ 
Castiglione  Fiorentino. 

Collegiata,  Jacopo   del  Sellaio, 
sick    at    Pool    of  Bethseda    409. 
Ch^alis. 

Jacquemart-Andre     Villa    Mu- 
seiim,  Botticelli,school of —  ,tondo. 
Madonna  226,  227,  229,  232. 
Chantilly. 

Conde  Museum,  Aniico  di  San- 
dro. story  of  Esther  247,  248; 
Botticelli,  school  of-  ,  personifica- 
tion of  Autumn  225;  Botticelli, 
copy  of—,  figure  in  fresco  of  the 
Healing  of  the  Lepers  in  the 
Sistine  Chap.,  Rome  108;  Jacopo 


del  Sellaio,  Madonna  (14)  410'; 
Lippi,  pyippino  —  ,  drawing  of  a 
man  360-';  Pier  di  Cosimo,  ima- 
ginary portrait  of  Simonetta  69, 70. 
Chatsworth. 

Coll.  of  Duke   of  Devonshire, 
Botticelli,   school  of—,    drawing, 
three  saints  274. 
Chicago. 

Epstein  coll.,  Botticelli,  Ma- 
donna, once  for  sale  in  Paris 
and  then  in  van  Buuren  coll., 
Amsterdam  46, 228, 230;  Madonna 
and  angels  171. 

Reyerson  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, two  cassone  panels  409; 
Raffaellitio  del  Garbo,  scenes  from 
life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  44 1''*. 

Stout   coll.,    Botticelli,   portrait 
of  a  man,  from  the  Lichtenstein 
coll.,  Vienna  64. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Edwards  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  Madonna  from  the  Salting 
coll.,  London.  233. 
Cleveland,  U.S.A. 

Prentiss  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Pharaoh's  daughter  and  Moses 
410'. 

Severance  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, cassone  panel  410'. 
Cologne. 

Schniitgen  Museum,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
angels  441-'- 

Bourgeois  sale,  Botticelli,  school 
of  — .  Pieta  266'. 

Guillaume  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, cassone  panel  405. 
Copenhagen. 

Gallery,  Lippi,  Filippino  —. 
Meeting  at  the  Golden  Gate  295, 

335- 
Corbignano. 

Vannella  chapel,  Botticellt,yi2i- 
donna,  fresco  36. 
Corshamcourt  v.  London.  Near  — 
Cracow. 

Czartoryski  Museum,  Botticelli, 
school  of  — ,  Madonna  and  St.  John 
266'. 
Darmstadt. 

Print  Room,  Botticelli,  drawing, 
part    of  Descent  of  Holy  Ghost 
198. 
Detroit. 

Institute  of  Arts,  Botticelli,  Ecce 
Homo  120, 168, 266';  Jacopo  del  Se/- 
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laioy  cassone  panel,  Judgment  of 
Paris  4101;  Lippi  filippino  —, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  359^ 

Fisher  coll.,  Amico  di  Sandro, 
Madonna  248;  Botticelli,  head  of 
a  saint  87  ;  Lippi  Filippino  — ,  Ma- 
donna, from  Lazzaroni  coll  ,  Paris 
296;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Ma- 
donna and  St.  John  420. 

Djjon. 

Museum,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  410^ 

Dornoch,  Scotland. 

Rothermere  coll.,  Botticelli  (?), 
Madonna  30;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
tondo,  Adoration  of  Child  410^; 
Lippi y  Filippino  — ,  workshop 
of    — ,    Descent    from    the  Cross 

357- 
Dresden. 

Gallery,  Botticelli,  story  of  St. 
Zenobius  i88,  189;  idem,  school 
of  -  ,  Madonna  8)  234,  237 ;  Raf- 
faellino del  Garbo,  tondo,  Madon- 
na and  saints  (21)  441'-;  Madonna 
and  St.  John  (22)  441^;  Umbrian 
school,  Madonna  (35)  441". 
Dublin. 

Gallery,      Amico     di    Sandro, 
death  of  Lucretia  248 ;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pini  —  {?),  portrait  of  a  musician 
297. 
Diisseldorf. 

Staatliche  Kunstakademie,  Bot- 
ticelli, school  of  — ,  Madonna  and 
St.  John  234;  Raffaellino  del  Gar- 
bo, tondo^  Madonna  (120)  44 1". 
Eastnor  Castle. 

Somerset  coll..  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, Madonna  410^ 
Edinburgh. 

National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
Botticelli,  school  of  — ,  Adoration 
of  the  Child  234 ;  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  lent  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian  234 ;  Madonna  and 
Child,  lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Lo- 
thian 269;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  God 
the  Father  with  dead  Christ  be- 
tween Virgin  and  saints,  lent  by 
the  Earl  ofSouthesk  410^;  cassone 
panel,  Diana  and  Actaeon  410^; 
cassone  panels  Coronation  of  Da- 
vid, lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Lo- 
thian 4Io^ 
Edinburgh.  Near   — 

Aberlady,  Wemyss  coll.^  Botti- 
celli, school  of  —,  death  of  Adonis 


270;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna 
410'. 
Enipoli. 

Collegiata,  Botticini,  two  angels 
189^;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna 
and  St.  John  (29)  410I;  Madonna 
and  saints  (33)  410I;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino — ,  Madonna  of  the  Annun- 
ciation 300. 

Opera  del  Duomo  V.  Collegiata. 
Englewood. 

Piatt  coll.  V.  New  York. 
Erlangen  v.  Munich. 
Erlenbach,  Switzerland. 

Ex-Han   Coray  coll.,    Botticelli, 
school  of  — ,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
St    John  234. 
Esztergom,  Hungary. 

Archiepiscopal    Gallery,  Botti- 
celli, school  of  — ,    Madonna  and 
angels  269. 
Fiesole. 

S.  Ansano^  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
fourTriumphs  v.Bandini  Museum. 
S.    Francesco^    Raffaellino    del 
Garbo  {?),  Annunciation  439. 

Bandini  Museum,  Botticelli, 
school  of  ' — ,  Madonna  (24)  269; 
Madonna  (26)  (269;  Madonna  and 
angels  (15)  269;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
four  Triumphs  from  S.  Ansano 
392;  Adoration  of  the  Child  (21) 
410^ 
Florence. 

Botticelli,  lost  works  6,  7, 190^; 
xylographs  illustrating  Savona- 
rola's "Arte  del  ben  morire"  of 
1496  12,  28;  connexion  with  the 
Medici  6  — 11;  connexion  with 
Savonarola  1 1  — 13;  burning  of  the 
vanities  26;  Michelangelo,  placing 
of  statue  of  David  27;  Verrocchio, 
active  for  the  Medici  5,  6. 

Churches,  Monasteries,  etc. 

S.  Ambrogio,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
angels  and  medallions  359';  Raf- 
faellino del  Garbo,  St.  Ambrose 
and  other  saints  with  Annuncia- 
tion 442. 

Badia,  Lippi,  Filippino  —, Vision 
of  St.  Bernard  292,  292-.  296, 299, 
300-303,  371 1;  St.  Jerome  v.  Ac- 
cademia;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
tenant  of  —  418 

Baptistery,  Donatello,  wood 
sculpture  of  St.  Mar}^  Magdalene^ 
141,  144. 
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Cathedral,  Botticelli,  Gherardo 
and  others,  active  on  mosaics  216; 
Botticelli,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Ghir- 
landaio,  Perugino  and  Baldovi- 
netii,  appointed  to  choose  plan 
for  facade  24;  Botticelli,  the  two 
Ghirlandaio,  Gherardo,  Bartolo- 
nieo  and  Monte  di  Giovanni,  charg- 
ed to  execute  mosaics  in  S  Ze- 
nobio  chap.  24;  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
makes  sketch  for  fa(;ade  294;  on 
commission  for  restoration  of  the 
cupola  295, 

Sta.  Croce,  Bardi  chap.,  Botti- 
celli. Madonna  and  two  SS.John 
V.  Museum,  Berlin. 

S.  Donato  ai  frati  Scopetini, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  charged  by 
monks  to  make  a  picture  294''; 
Lippiy  Filippino  — ,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  v.  Uffizi. 

St.  Elisabetta  delle  Convertite, 
Botticelli,  altar-piece  i9o\  perhaps 
that  now  in  Lee  of  Fareham  coll., 
Richmond. 

S.  ¥G\\ce.  Botticelli,  school  of — , 
SS.  Antony  Abbot  and  Catherine 
with  Annunciation  234. 

S.  Francesco,  Botticelli,  alt  rib. 
to  — ,  tondo  95  —  97,  perhaps  the 
school  work  now  in  Museum,  Ber- 
lin ;  Lippi,  Filippino  — ,  God  the 
Father,  lost  work  360^ 

S.  Frediano,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
buried  375 ;  made  two  panels  for  -  - 
375'  37^J  Pieta  v.  store-room, 
Museum,  Berlin  ;  Crucifixion  and 
saints  in  sacristy  376,  392. 

S.  Jacopo  sopra  Arno,  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  Pieta  411 

S.  Lorenzo,  Lippi,  Fra  Fillippo 
— ,  Annunciation  158,  284;  Ver- 
rocchio,  sepulchre  of  Piero  and 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  38. 

Sta.  Lucia  de'  Magnoli,  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  Annunciation  376. 

S.  Marco.  Botticelli.  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  v.  Uffizi;  Ghirlandaio 
school  of  — ,  Last  Supper  189' 

Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  Botti- 
celli, Madonna  and  angels  v  Am- 
brosiana,  Milan. 

Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine,  Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,  frescoes  in  Brancacci 
chap.  23,  293,  297,303-312,359", 
360^  369;  portrait  of  Botticelli  23, 
312;  portrait  of  Antonio  PoUaiuolo 
312;  auto-portrait  312;  Masaccio, 


unfinished  frescoes  293,  303—311, 

370- 

Sta.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi, 
Botticelli,  Annunciation  v.  Uffizi; 
Raffacllino  del  Garbo,  SS.  Roch 
and  Ignatius  442. 

Sta,  Maria  Maggiore,  Botticelli, 
St.  Sebastian  v.  Museum^  Berlin ; 
lost  works  190'. 

Sta.  Maria  di  Montecelli,  Botti- 
celli, undertakes  to  paint  a  St. 
Francis  in  the  dormitory  25. 

Sta  Maria  Novella,  Botticelli, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  v.  Uffizi ; 
made  embroideries  for  —  288; 
Ghirlandaio,  Domenico  — ,  fres- 
coes in  choir  9,  70;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino — ,  frescoes  in  Strozzi  chap. 
293,  295,  342-346,  347,  352,363; 
Orcagna,  Andrea  -  ,  fresco  of  Hell 
201. 

Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  Botticelli, 
Madonna,  later  in  Uffizi  32; 
Gherardo  (?),  miniatures  v.  Bar- 
gello;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna 
in  Spedale  411 ;  Lippi.  Filippino  —  , 
makes  will  in  favour  of  —  293; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna 
and  saints  v.  Uffizi. 

Sta.  Maria  dei  Servi,  Lippi.  Fi- 
lippino — ,  receives  order  which 
he  passes  on  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  295. 

S.  Martino,  Botticelli,  Annun- 
ciation, detached  fresco  22,  93. 

S.  Michele  Bisdomini,  Lippi, 
Filippino  —,  buried  295. 

Ognissanti  church,  Botticelli,  St. 
Augustine  22,  76,  90, 92,  288,  303  ; 
buried  28;  his  father  buried  23; 
Ghirlandaio,  Domenico  — ,  St. 
Jerome  22,  90. 

Or  San  Michele,  Botticelli,  made 
baldaquin  for  —   288. 

S.  Pancrazio,  Lippi,  Filippino  —. 
Madonna  and  saints  for  Rucellai 
chap.  V.  National  Gallery,  London. 

S  Pietro  Gattolini,  Botticelli, 
lost  altar-piece  190'. 

S.  Procolo,  Lippi  Filippino  —, 
Crucifixion  v.  Museum,  Berlin; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Visitation 
and  angels  442. 

La  Quieta  Monastery,  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  Coronation  of  Virgin 
and  saints  217.  409. 

S.  Ruft'ello,  Lippi,  Filippino  —, 
Crucifixion    v.   Museum,   Berlin. 
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S.  Salvatore,  Lippi,FiHppino  — ^ 
lost  work  360^ 

S.  Salvi,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Coronation  of  Virgin,  angels  and 
saints  v.  Louvre,  Paris. 

S.  Simone  di  Fiorenza,  Raffael- 
lino del  Garbo,  buried  418. 

S.  Spirito,  Botticelli,  attrib.  to — , 
Annunciation  and  three  arch- 
angels, lost  igo^]  J  acopo  delSellaio, 
St.  Lawrence  and  angels  411; 
idem,  school  of — ,  Doubting  Tho- 
mas 414^;  Lippi,  Filippino — ,  Ma- 
donna and  saints  324-326;  Raffael- 
lino del  Garbo,  Trinity  and  saints 
427;  Madonna  and  saints  432,  445; 
St  Gregory  saying  mass  v.  ex- 
Benson  coll,  London;  Madonna 
and  saints  v.  Corsini  Gallery; 
Pieta  and  saints  v.  Altere  Pina- 
kothek,  Munich, 

Sta.  Trinita,  Baldovinetti,  fres- 
co 295 

S,  Vivaldo,  Raffaellmo  del  Gar- 
bo,  Madonna  and  saints  v.  Uffizi. 

Public    Collections. 

Accademia,  Amico  di  Sandro, 
Madonna  248;  Botticelli,  Madonna 
and  saints  50,  132,  290;  idem, 
school  of — ,  predella,  sermon  and 
martyrdom  ofSt.  Peter  the  Martyr 
269;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Depos- 
ition ^i.o^;idem,  school  of~.  Visi- 
tation and  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata  414- ;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino—, St.  Jerome,  perhaps  from 
Badia  328,  360V;  two  panels  SS. 
John  the  Baptist  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene 340,  347;  Raffaellino  del  Gar- 
bo,  Adoration  of  the  Child  (49)  430; 
Resurrection  from  Monteoliveto 
V.  Uffizi. 

Sta.  ApoUonia  Museum,  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  fresco,  Pipo  Spano 
166;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Entomb- 
ment, Adoration  of  Magi  and  Cru- 
cifixion 410^;  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
school  of  — ,  Virgin  giving  Holy 
Girdle  to  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Antony  Abbot  371  ^ 

Degli  A  razz i  Gallery,  Botticelli, 
influence  of  —  embroidery  from 
Bardini  coll.  (819)  289. 

Archivio  Notarile^  Raff^aellino 
del  Garbo,  Madonna  442. 

Bargello    v.  National  Museum. 

Bigallo,  Amico  di  Sandro,  tondo, 


Madonna  and  saints  250;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  tondo^  Madonna  and 
saints  410^ 

Cenacolo  di  Foligno,  Amico  di 
Sandro,  Nativity  from  Ferroni 
coll,  250. 

Corsini  Gallery,  Amico  di 
Sandro,  Madonna  250;  five  perso- 
nifications of  Virtues  250;  Botti- 
celli, Annunciation  148;  idem, 
school  of—,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
angels  from  Careggi  Villa  227  ; 
Lippi,  Filippino  -  ,  tondo.  Ma- 
donna and  saints  316,  371^;  Pol- 
laiiiolo,  Piero  — ,  portrait  of  a  man 
189^;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Ma- 
donna, saints  and  angels  418; 
Madonna  and  saints  from  S. 
Spirito  431. 

Home  Museum,  Amico  di  San- 
dro, story  of  Esther  (41)  247, 
250 ;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  St.  Jerome 
410';  Lippi,  Filippino  — ,  crucifix 
and  saints  (98)  359'. 

S.  Marco  Museum,  Jacopo  del 
S^//rt/o^  Annunciation  (21)  411. 

National  Museum,  Botticelli, 
fresco  of  hanged  Pazzi  103;  idem 
influence  of  —,  bronze  plaquette 
290;  Donatello,  David  and  Goliath 
166 ;  Gherardo  (?),  miniatures 
from  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  216. 

Pitty  Gallery,  Amico  di  Sandro, 
death  of  Lucretia  250 ;  portrait  of 
a  man  252,  271 ;  Botticelli,  portrait 
of  a  lady  74;  Pallas  and  Centaur 
v.  Uffizi ;  idem,  school  of  — ,  Ma- 
donna and  St,  John  218;  tondo, 
Madonna,  angels  and  St.  John 
227;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Adoration 
of  the  Child  381 ;  Lippi,  Filippino 
— ,  allegorical  picture  v.  Uffizi, 

Riccardiana  Library,  Botticelli, 
school  of— ,  drawing,  Fiordi  Virtu 
(Cod.  1711)  274. 

Uffizi,  Amico  di  Sandro,  story 
of  Esther  (491,  492,493)247,252; 
Madonna  (8  dei  deposite)  252; 
drawings.  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
262;  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
woman  262;  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  262;  saint  resurrecting  a 
youth  262 ;  head  of  the  Madonna 
262;  Botticelli,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  from  Sta.  Maria  Novella  6, 
23,  24,  67,  68,  119;  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  repainted  (4346)  23.  182  : 
Annunciation,  from  Sta.  Maria  dei 
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Pazzi  24;  Annunciation,  predella 
panel  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  146;  Annunciation,  from 
Cestello  (i6o8)  157,  169,212,270, 
284;  St.  Augustine,  writing  (1473) 
158—160,  171;  Birth  of  Venus 
from  Cestello  Villa  6,  7,  8, 125— 
129,  141,  165,  209,  210,  238; 
Calumny  8,  134,  160 — 167,  171, 
179,  209,  210,  212,  269;  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  from  S.  Marco  24, 
146,  148,  150—156,  158,  159,  170, 
198,  232;  Fortezza,  from  the  Mer- 
canzia  20,  21,  29,  34,  37,  38,  85, 
191,  213,  376;  Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes,  two  panels  46 — 50.  52,  59, 
278;  Madonna  from  S.  Barnaba 
(8361)  36,  132—141,  144,  148,159, 
168,  169,  196.  217,  220,  232,  236, 
238,  244.  266 \  272,  280,384.386; 
Madonna  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (1601)  38;  Madonna 
del  Magnificat  93  —95, 98,  loi ,  2 1 7. 
243,  266^  271,  273.  278;  Madonna 
della  Melagrana  24.  36,  98  —  102, 
217,  244,  270.  280;  Madonna,  once 
there  from  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  32, 
34;  Madonna  and  cherubim  (504) 
36^;  Pallas  and  Centaur,  from 
Pitti  Gallery  6,  102.  210;  portrait 
of  a  man  with  a  medal  50—52 ; 
five  predella  panels  from  Coron- 
ation of  the  Virgin  (83891  156; 
four  predella  panels  from  S.  Bar- 
naba Madonna  (8390  93)  141 ; 
Primavera.  from  Cestello  Villa 
7,  8,  68,  69,  70.  76—87.89,90,91, 
102,  286;  drawings,  figure  for 
fresco  in  Sistine  Chap.  Rome 
III;  St.Jerome191  ;  Angel  Gabriel 
191;  three  flying  angels  194; 
standing  angel  with  arms  uplifted 
194;  Pallas  194,  289;  St  John 
198;  naked  feet  and  lower  part  of 
figure  198;  Adoration  of  Magi 
198;  sketch  244;  idem{?).  Ador- 
ation of  Magi  once  there  190^ ; 
Botticelli,  school  of  — ,  Madonna 
and  saints,  once  there  218;  draw- 
ings. Faith  274;  six  figures  with 
Holy  Ghost  above  274 ;  Botticelli, 
after — ,  pen  drawing  of  fresco  in 
Sistine  Chap.  Rome  118;  (7/////V7- 
no  da  San  Gallo,  drawings  278; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  unfinished 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  331 ; 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio.  Pi  eta  and 
saints,     once    there    383;    Lippi, 


Filippino  — ,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  from  S.  Donato  ai  frati 
Scopetini  294,  329— 331. 370;  Ma- 
donna and  angels  296;  Madonna 
adoring  the  Child  300;  Madonna 
and  saints,  from  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria  (15681  293,  316.  370; 
allegorical  picture  (no  no.)  from 
Pitti  Gallery  359'';  sketch  of 
artist  312;  drawings  361,  365, 
366,  368;  idem,  school  of  — , 
drawings  371';  Lippi,  Fra  Filippo 
—  ,  Madonna  and  two  angels 30; 
Perugino,  Assumption,  from  the 
Pieve,  Vallombrosa  (3366)  450; 
Raffaellino  del  Garho,  Madonna 
and  saints  from  Sta.  Maria  Nuova 
(3165)  418.  419,  428,  430;  Ma- 
donna in  glory  and  saints  from 
S.Vivaldo  432  ;  Resurrection  from 
Accademia,originallyfromMonte- 
oliveto  (8363)  433  ;  drawings  445, 
449;  Annunciation  in  store-room 
442  ;  Verrochio,  Baptism  62. 

Public  Buildings,  Streets,  etc. 

Bargello  or  Palazzo  del  Podesta, 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  fresco  of 
the  gallows  on  facade  93;  Botti- 
celli, fresco  of  hanged  Pazzi  6, 
22.  103,  190^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botti- 
celli. Madonna  v.   Uffizi. 

Innocenti  Hospital,  Botticelli(?), 
Madonna  and  angels  30,  32. 

Mercanzia,  Botticelli,  charged 
to  execute  one  of  the  Virtues 
21  V.  Uffizi;  Pollaiiiolo,  Piero, 
charged  to   execute    Virtues    21. 

Palazzo  del  Casino,  Botticelli, 
lost  Nativity  190^ 

Palazzo  Medici,  Botticelli,  St. 
Sebastian  v.  Museum,  Berlin ; 
Pallas  V.  Uffizi;  baldaquin,  lost  6; 
two  ladies'  portraits  69,  190'; 
cassone  for  wedding  of  Gianozzo 
Pucci  and  Lucrezia  di  Pietro  di 
Giovanni  di  Bicci  23;  Bacchus 
lost  190^;  other  lost  works  190', 

Palazzo  del  Podesta  v.  Bargello. 

Palazzo  della  Signoria  v.  Palaz- 
zo Vecchio. 

Palazzo  Vecchio.  Botticelli,  fres- 
co of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
2r,  190',  277;  idem  and  Ghir- 
landaio,  lost  fresco  190';  idem^ 
Ghirlandaio,  Ptntgino,  Fillippino 
Lippi.  Piero  PoUaiuolo  and  Biagio 
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Tucci,  active  on  decoration  of 
Audience  Hall  23;  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  Madonna  in  apartment  of 
the  Duchess  Eleonora  218;  Ma- 
donna 234;  Ghirlandaio,  St.  Zeno- 
bius  23;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  made 
cartoons  for  panel  293,  316;  Lippi, 
Filippino  —  ,  active  on  fresco  293; 
made  panel  for  "Otto  di  Pratica" 
hall  293  V.  Uffizi;  Verrocchio, 
David  and  putto,  sculpture  from 
Careggi  Villa  5, 

Spedaletto  Villa,  Botticelli,  lost 
works  190^ 

Via  Conservatorio  Capponi, 
Raffaellino  del  Garho,  tabernacle, 
Madonna  and  angels  442. 

Private    Collections. 

Ex-Bardini  coll.,  Botticelli,  influ- 
ence of  — ,  embroidery  v.  degli 
Arazzi  Gallery. 

Ex-Bichierini  coll.,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo  {?),  tondo,  Adoration  of 
the  Child  442. 

Coll.  of  the  Duke  of  Brindisi, 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  combat  of 
marine  deities  442. 

Cinelli  coll..  Jacopo  del Sellaio, 
school  of  —,  Saviour  with  nails  of 
the  Passion  414". 

Doccia  Villa,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  fresco  in  chapel  442 

Ferroni  coll.,  Amico  di  Saiidro, 
Nativity  v.  Cenacolo  di  Foligno ; 
Botticelli,  school  of  — ,  Venus  v. 
for  sale.  Lucerne. 

Loeser  coU.^  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
two  pen  drawings  of  the  Pieta 
365;  idem,  school  of  ,  Annunci- 
ation V,  Paolini  coll..  Rome. 

Lombardi  Baldi  coll.,  Botticelli. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  v.  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Panciatichi  Ximenes  coll.,  Botti- 
celli, school  of — ,  Madonna  V.  ex- 
Benson  coll.,  London;  Botticelli, 
copy  of  — ,  Madonna  in  Gardner 
Museum,  Boston  64. 

Private  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino  —  , 
Madonna,  fragment  of  an  Ador- 
ation of  the  Child  337. 

Ross  coll.,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo 
Madonna  in  glory  and  two  bishops 
442;  tondo,  Madonna  442. 

Torrigiani  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino 
— ,  bust  of  young  man,  once  there 

359'- 


For  sale,  Botticelli,  school  of — . 
Madonna  269  v.  Zagreb ;  Baptism 
of  Christ  234;  for  sale  some  years 
ago,  Botticelli,  school  of  — ,  Ma- 
donna 227  ;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Madonna  and  saints  442;  for  sale, 
about  J  910,  Lippi  Filippino  — , 
school  of  — ,  Madonna  371^;  for 
sale,  1925,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Madonna  382;  for  sale,  after  1926, 
Lippi,  Filippino  —  .  school  of  — , 
two  cassone  panels,  from  the 
Chiesa  coll.,  Milan  371^;  for  sale, 
after  1928,  Lippi,  Filippino  — ,  Ma- 
donna and  angels,  for  sale  in  Milan 
in  1928  359^;  for  sale,  1930, 
Amico  di  Sandro,  Madonna  252. 
Florence.  Near  — 

Brozzi,  S.  Andrea,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  fresco,  two  saints 
4412. 

Carreggi,S.Pietro  a—,  Botticelli, 
lived  in  villa  there  19;  Villa,  Botti- 
celli, school  of  -  ,  tondo,  Madonna 
and  angels  v.  Corsini  Gallery; 
Verrocchio,  David  and  putto  v. 
Palazzo  Vecchio. 

Cestello,  church,  Botticelli,  An- 
nunciation V.  Uffizi ;  ex-convent, 
now  girls'  school,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
the  Fishes  418.  432;  Villa,  .5o///- 
celli,  decoration  7,  25;  Birth  of 
Venus   and    Primavera  v.  Uffizi. 

Gangalandi,  S.  Martino,  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  lunette,  God  the  Father 
and  Virgin  412. 

S.  Giorgio,  S.  Jeronimo  sopra 
la  Costa,  Lippi,  Filippino  —  ,  lost 
altar-piece  finished  by  Alonso 
Berughetta  360^ 

S.  Giovannino  a  Remole,  Botti- 
celli, school  of  — ,  Crucifixion 
269. 

Lemmi  Villa,  Botticelli,  frescoes 
V.  Louvre,  Paris. 

Poggio   a  Caiano^  Villa  Reale, 
Lippi,     Filippino  - ,    fresco    frag- 
ment 359-. 
Frankfort. 

Stadelsche  Kunstinstitut,  Botti- 
celli, portrait  of  Simonetta  (11) 
70,  72,  74,  191;  idem,  school  of — , 
Madonna  and  St  John  (1064)  234, 
237;  two  cassone  panels  (ii8r, 
1 182)  269. 

Bauer  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  Madonna  and  St.  John  2 19. 
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Rieffel-Muller  coll.,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  St.  Jerome  442 

Von  Weinberg  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of^,  Madonna  269 ;  Raffael- 
lino del  Garbo  J  tondo,   Madonna, 
angel  and  St.  John  442 
Genoa. 

Palazzo  Adorno,  Botticelli, 
5c/»oo/o/-,tbur  triumphs,  269, 289. 

Palazzo  Balbi,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
attrib.  to  — ,  last  communion  of 
St.  Jerome  i6o. 

Palazzo  Bianco,  Lippi,  Filippino 
— ,  Madonna,  angels,  St.  Sebastian 
and  saints  295,  352,  359. 
Germany. 

Private  coll.,  Botticelli,  Annun- 
ciation 148. 
S.  Gimignano. 

Cathedral,  Ghirlandaio,  Dome- 
nico  — ,  frescoes,  story  of  St. 
Fina  342. 

Gallery,  Lippi,  Filippino  —,  An- 
nunciation 342. 
S.  Giorgio  v.  Florence.  Near  — 
S.  Giovanni  Valdarno. 

Oratory    of    Sta.    Maria    delle 
Grazie,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Annun- 
ciation 376,  378. 
Glasgow. 

Gallery,  Botticelli,  Annunciation 
(124)  150;  Lippi,  Filippino — ,  tondo, 
Madonna,    angels    and   St.    John 
(i25>  341.  428'. 
Glenn  Falls,  U.S.A. 

Louis  Hyde  coll.,  Botticelli,  An- 
nunciation 150. 
Gloucester. 

Parry  coll.,  Botticelli,  school  of 
— ,  Madonna,  SS.  Peter  and  John 
adoring  the  Child  269;  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Madonna  and  St.  Peter 
adoring  the  Child  412 ;  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  tondo.  Madonna  and 
saints  (44)  442 
Gottingen. 

University  coll.,  Bolticelli, school 
of  — ,  drawing.  Coronai;ion  of  the 
Virgin  274;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Meeting  of  Jesus  and  St.  John  and 
other  scenes  (237)  412. 
Granada. 

Cathedral,  de  los  Reyes  chap. 
Botticelli,  Prayer  in  the  Garden 
of  Olives  184. 
Haarlem. 

von  Gutmann  coll.,  Botticelli, 
portrait  of  a  man  132. 


Hamburg. 

Kunsthalle,  Botticelli,  drawing 
of  a  youth  198;  idem,  school  of— , 
xylograph,    Madonna,    St.    John 
and  angels  286. 
Hanover. 

Kestner     Museum,      Botticelli, 
Annunciation     148:     Jacopo     del 
Sellaio,  Entombment  412, 
Horsmonden. 

Austen  coll.,  Amico  ai  Sandro, 
Madonna  252;  Botticelli^  school 
of—,  Nativity  (77)  269;  Madonna 
and  saints  (78)  269;  Madonna  (85) 
269;  copy  of  the  Calumny  (3) 
269. 
Hungary. 

Lippi,   Filippino — ,    active    for 
King  Mattias  Corvin  293. 
Ince,  Lancashire. 

Weld  Blundell  coll.,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Nativity  412. 
Kiel. 

Martins  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino — , 
Madonna    v.    Bache    coll.,    New 
York. 
Leipzig. 

Gallery,  Botticelli,  school  of — , 
Madonna  standing  with  the  Child 
269;    repose    during   Flight  into 
Egypt  (484)  269. 
Le  Mans. 

Museum,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Madonna  (19)  442. 

Lille 

Wicar  Museum,  Lippi.  Filippino 
—  ,  tondo,  Adoration  of  the  Child 
340;  drawing  367 ;  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, Madonna  (95)  412. 
Liverpool. 

Walker  Art  Gallery,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  adventure  of  Ulysses  (21) 
412;  Lippi,  Filippino —.  Madonna 
(20)  35,9-. 
Locko  Park,  near  Derby. 

Drury    Lowe    coll.,     Botticelli, 
schoolof—,  Madonna  269;  Raffael- 
lino del  Garbo,  Deposition  and  St 
John  442. 
London 

British  Museum,  ^w/fo  ^/Sa«- 
dro,  drawing,  head  of  a  youth  264; 
Botticelli,  drawings,  Abundance 
194;  Madonna  194.  225;  idem, 
school  (/—.drawings,  Faith 274; 
female  figure  with  a  cross  274; 
hands  275;  engravings  288; 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  drawing,  Ador- 
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ation  414;  Lippi,  Filippino,dv^.\N- 
ings  365 ;  idem,  school  of  — ,  draw- 
ings 371^;  Luc  Ant  0)110  degli 
Uberti,  engraving,  Madonna  and 
saints  288;  Raff aellino  del  Garbo, 
drawings  445. 

National  Gallery,  Amico  di 
SandrOy  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(1124)  252;  Madonna,  Child  and  St. 
John  from  the  Eastlake  coll.  (1412) 
252;  Botticelli,  Mars  and  Venus 
(915)  7.  69,  87—90,  129,  210,269; 
Mystic  Nativity  (1034)  13,  27,  150, 
176,  179,  180—182,  184,  188,199; 
Madonna  and  angel  (589)  32 ; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  from  the 
Lombardi  Baldi  coll ,  Florence 
(592)  37,  50;  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  from  the  Fuller  Maitland 
coll.,  (1033)  58,  68,  119,  122;  por- 
trait of  a  man  (626)  120;  two 
panels,  story  of  St.  Zenobius  188, 
189;  idem,  school  of  — ,  tondo, 
Madonna  and  saints  (275)  219, 
278;  Madonna  adoring  the  Child 
(2497)  220;  Madonna  (782)  228, 
232  ;  tondo.  Madonna,  two  angels 
and  St.  John  (226)  235;  portrait 
of  a  lady  with  an  angel  on  the 
back  (2082)  270,  274;  Venus  and 
Cupids  (916)  269;  Love  and 
Chastity  ( 1 196J  269,  289 ;  Botticini, 
Assumption  (1126)  189^;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  portrait  of  a  youth 
(2004)  392;  Lippi,  Filippino  --, 
half-length  figure  (927)  3:2;  Ma- 
donna and  saints  from  Rucellai 
chap.,  S.  Pancrazio,  Florence  (293) 
317;  idem,  school  of  —  ,  Si.  Francis 
in  glory  (598)  371^;  Pollaiiiolo, 
Antonio  — ,  St.  Sebastian  62I,  120  ; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  portrait  of 
a  man,  from  the  La3^ard  coll , 
Venice  (3101)  420;  Verrocchio, 
school  of  —,  Madonna  (296)  34; 
Madonna  (2508)  34 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Botticelli  {?),  portrait  of  a  lady 
from  the  Pourtales  coll.,  Paris 
and  the  Jonides  coll.,  Brighton, 
once  in  that  of  Dante  Gabriele 
Rossetti  42. 

H.  M.  the  King,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  tondo,  Madonna,  angels 
and  saints  442. 

Abdy   coll.,   sale    of  v.    Paris. 

Austen  coll.,  v.  Horsmonden. 

Bearsted  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino — , 


angel  with  Child  Christ  and  Ma- 
donna 359-. 

Ex -Benson  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of—,  Madonna,  from  the 
Panciatichi  Ximenes  coll.,  Flo- 
rence and  the  Carmichael  coll., 
236;  last  communionof  St.  Jerome 
(25)  270;  Lippi,  Filippino—  ,Vie\.k 
314,363;  Tobias  318;  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  St.  Gregor}'^  saying 
mass,  from  S.  Spirito,  Florence 
418,  430;  Virgin  and  Christ  re- 
commending four  persons  to  God 
the  Father  419;  Madonna,  St.  John 
and  angels  442. 

Carmichael  coll ,  Botticelli, 
schpolof—,  Madonna  v,  ex-Benson 
coll. ;  Lippi,  Filippino  -  ,  St.  John 
the  Baptist  300,  316. 

Cohen  coll.,  Botticelli,  portrait 
of  Simonetta  v.  Noak  coll.,  Berlin. 

Christie's,  sale  at  — ,  June  1929, 
Botticelli,  school  of —,  Madonna  228. 

Crawford  coll..  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, Brutus  and  Portia  ^12)  SS. 
Mar}'  of  Eg3''pt,  Jerome  and  John 
the  Baptist  412. 

Davenport  Bromley  coll.,  Botth 
celli,  Venus  v. Gualino  coll.,  Turin; 
idem,  school  of—,  Venus  v. 
Lucerne,  for  sale. 

Ex-Donaldson  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of—,  Ecce  Homo  270. 

Dud^e}^  House,  Lippi,  Fillip- 
pino—,  school  of — ,  Crucifixion 
and  a  Madonna,   formerly   there 

37f'- 

Eastlake  coll.,  Annco  dt  Sandro, 

Madonna  v.  National  Gallery. 

Ex-Fuller  Maitland  coll ,  Botti- 
celli, tondo.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  V.  National  Caller}^;  idem, 
school  of—,  Nativit}'  270 

Ex-Holford  coll.,  Botticelli, 
wrongly  alt  rib  to  —  .  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  189^;  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  tondo.  Madonna  and  St. 
John  442. 

Ilchester  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Ecce    Homo    and    Madonna   412. 

Knowles  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  drawing,  group  of  3'oung 
men  277. 

Lee  of  Fareham  coll.  v.  Rich- 
mond. 

Ex-Leyland  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of—.  Madonna  236;  Ma- 
donna 270. 
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Ludlow  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino  ~, 
repose  during  Flight  into  Egypt 
from  Wernher  coll,  334,  334'. 

Mitchel  coll ,  Amico  dOSandro, 
drawing  of  a  man  264. 

Oppenheimer  coll.,  Lippi.  Filip- 
pino—y  sketch  for  Pieta  in  ex-Ben- 
son coll.  316,  363;  drawing,  St. 
Sebastian  and  a  seated  reader 
from  the  Haseltine  coll.,  NewYork 
360- ;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  draw- 
ing 445'- 

Ex-Pembroke  coll.,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  drawing,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  445. 

Private  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of  — ,  tondo,  Adoration  of  the 
Child  237;  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
fragment    St.  John  in  Adoration 

359'; 

Ricketts coll.,  Jacopo  delSellaio, 
Madonna  412;  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  Madonna  442. 

Ex-Salting  coll.,  Botticelli,  after 
— ,  copy  of  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
190^;  Botticelli,  school  of  — ,  Ma- 
donna V.  Edwards  coll.,  Cincin- 
nati ;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  tondo, 
Madonna  and  angels  adoring  Child 
412. 

Samuelson  coll.,  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino—, two  panels,  story  of  Moses 
293,  336;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
tondo,  Madonna  and  saints  442; 
idem,  school  of — ,  copy  of  Berlin 
tondo  420. 

Savile  Gallery,  Botticelli  {?), 
drawing,  St.  John  before  Herod 
208  ^ 

Ex-Sickell  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of  — ,  angel  of  the  Annunciation 
270. 

Sotheby  sale,  April  19 18,  Lippi 
Filippino  — ,  drawing,  woman 
standing  and  man  kneeling 
360-. 

Watney  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio 
in  Botticelli's  workshop,  cassone 
panel  from  ex-Spiridon  coll.,  Paris 
376,  396. 

Wernher  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
o/~,  copy  of  Madonna  della  Mela- 
grana  270;  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
repose  during  Flight  into  Egypt  v. 
Ludlow  coll.;  Madonna  359^ 

Wickham  Flower  coll.,  Botti- 
celli, school  of  —,  Nativity  270. 

Wimborne  coll.,  Botticelli,  Holy 


Trinity  v.  Lee  of  Fareham  coll., 
Richmond. 

Young  Ottley  coll.,  Botticelli, 
after—,  copy  of  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  190'. 

For  sale,  Lippi,  Filippino—, 
Madonna  354;  for  sale,  1917  and 
1920,  Botticelli,  school  of—(?), 
Nativity  and  a  Madonna  228;  for 
sale,  1923,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Annunciation  trom  a  private  coll., 
Petrograd  441;  for  sale,  1930, 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna  412; 
dead  Christ  supported  by  Virgin 
and  St.  John  412. 
London.  Near — 

Corshamcourt,ex-Methuen  coll., 
Amico   di  Sandro,  Annunciation 
252. 
Lucca. 

S.  Michele,  Lippi,  Filippino — , 
four  saints  300. 

S.  Ponziano,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
lost  works  360'. 

Gallery,  Amico  di  Sandro,  trip- 
tych. Madonna  and  saints  (46)  246, 
256;  Lippi,  Filippino  —,  St.  Barbara 
(57)  371';  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Madonna  and  saints  439. 
Lucerne. 

Ex-Chillingworth  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of  -  ,  Madonna  and  angels 
(85)  270;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Ma- 
donna    and      saints     (79)      384. 

384^ 

Steinmeyer  coll.,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo  (?),  predella  panel.  Adora- 
tion of  the  Child  442. 

For  sale,  Botticelli,  school  of—, 
Venus,  perhaps  from  Ferroni  coll., 
Florence,  later  in  Davenport, 
Bromley  coll.,  London  129.  238; 
for  sale,  1929,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  three  predella  panels  442; 
figure  of  saint  442. 
Lyons. 

Museum,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Deposition  (62)  412;  Raffaellino 
del    Garbo,    portrait    of  a    man 

444. 

Ex-Aynard  coll.,  Botticelli,  Cru- 
cifixion V.  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
Cambridge,  US. A  ;  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and 
Pieta  412;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo ^ 
St.  John  the  Baptist  444. 

Ex-Clodius  Cote  coll.,  Botticelli^ 
school  of—.  Madonna  270. 
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Marsailles. 

Longchamps  Museum,  Amico 
di  Sandro,  Madonna  256. 

Ex-Demandole  Dedons  coll.,  Ja- 
copo  del  Sellaio,   St.  Jerome  and 
Tobias  with  archangel  412. 
Meiningen. 

Royal  Ducal  Palace^  Amico  di 
Sandro,  Nativity,  256;   Botticelli, 
school  of  — ,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
St.  John  270. 
Milan. 

Ambrosiana,  Botticelli,  tondo, 
Madonna  and  angels,  perhaps 
from  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
Florence  169;  drawings,  Pallas 
198;  kneeling  St.  Thomas  198, 
281. 

Poldi  Pezzoli  Gallery,  Baldo- 
vinetti,  influence  ot'  — ,  embroide- 
ries 288;  Botticelli,  Madonna  97; 
idem,  manner  of  — ,  Pieta  13, 
172-174,  190s  212,  266^;  Raff  a- 
ellino  del  Garbo,  tondo,  Madonna 
and  St.  John  440. 

Bagatti  Valsecchi  coll ,  Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,  school  of  —,  cassone 
panel  371^. 

Ex-Chiesa  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  Madonna  (119)  228;  Ma- 
donna (42)  270,  271 ;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino — ,  Madonna  332,  332-;  idem, 
school  of — ,  two  cassone  panels 
(55,  56)  37 1 \  V.  for  sale,  Florence. 

Trivulzio  coll.,  Botticelli,  por- 
trait of  a  lady  74;  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  St.  John  387—390. 

For  sale,    1928,    later  for  sale, 
Florence,  Lippi,  Filippino — ,  Ma- 
donna and  angels  359'^ 
S.  Miniate  dei  Tedeschi. 

S.    Domenico,    Raffaellino    del 
Garbo,  Madonna  and  saints  444. 
Modena. 

Estense  Gallery,  Botticelli, school 
of  —,  Madonna  (342)  270;  tondo. 
Madonna  with  St.  John  and  a 
young  man  (343)  270;  portrait  of 
a  young  man  (359)  270. 

New  Museum,  Botticelli,  school 
of—.  Madonna  and  St.  John  {348) 
270. 
Montefortino. 

Town    Hall,     Botticelli,    school 
of  —  ,  Adoration  of  the  Child  271. 
Montelupo. 

S.  Giovanni,  Botticelli,  school 
of — ,  Madonna  and  saints  220. 


Monteoliveto. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  Raffellino  del 
Garho.    Resurrection    v.    Uffizi, 
Florence. 
Montepulciano. 

Gallery,      Lippi,     Filippino  —, 
school  of  — ,  Crucifixion  and  saints 
371  * ;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  tondo, 
Madonna  440. 
Montevarchi. 

S.    Francesco,     Botticelli,     lost 
altar-piece  190  ^ 
Montpellier. 

Gallery,  Botticelli,  school  of  —  , 
tondo,  Madonna  and  St.  John  229. 
Munich. 

Altere  Pinakothek,  Botticelli, 
school  of  —  ,  Pieta  13,  172,  174, 
190^;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian  (1356)  412; 
Adoration  of  the  Child  (1004)  412 
V.  Gallery,  Erlangen  (120);  Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,  Christ  appearing  to 
the  Virgin  (1074)  347-35i»  359; 
Ferugino,  Virgin  appearing  to  St. 
Bernard  444;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Pieta  and  saints  from  S.  Spirito, 
Florence  (4  G.  801)  433,  449. 

Ex-von  Nemes  coll.,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (14) 
412;  tondo,  Madonna  412. 

Private  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of     ,  Madonna  and  adorers  271. 

For  sale,  Botticelli,  school  of — , 
Venus  V.  for  sale,  Lucerne;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  cassone  panel,  m}'- 
thological  scene  412;  cassone  panel, 
Coriolanus  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
412 ;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo.  Adora- 
tion of  the  Child  444. 
Miinster. 

Kunstverein  Gallery,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Tobias  and  the  archangel 
(1377)  412. 
Nancy. 

Gallery,      Lippi,     Filippino    — , 
school  of  —,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
St.  John  371  ^ 
Nantes. 

Dobret    Museum,    jacopo     del 
Sellaio,  Crucifixion  (384)412;  Ma- 
donna (273)  412;  idem  [?),  Madonna 
(220)  412. 
Naples. 

Gallery,  Amico  di  Sandro,  after 
— ,  copy  of  portrait  of  a  man  in 
Uffizi,  Florence  252;  Botticelli, 
Madonna  (10)  32;  portrait  of  a  mart 
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42,  66;  idem,  sc/ioo/  0/ —.portrait 
of  a  man,  271 ;  Li'ppi,  Filippino  — , 
Annunciation  298;  Raff aelliuo  del 
Garbo,  Madonna  with  St.  John  432. 

Royal  Palace,  Lippi,  Ftlippino—^ 
school  of  —,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
angels  371 '. 

bt.  Angelo  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino 
— ,    Madonna   and   saints   v.   ex- 
Warren  coll.,  Boston. 
New  York. 

Historical  Society,  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino—, Madonna  and  angels  (B330) 

359-'- 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Botticelli, 
last  communion  of  St.  Jerome 
from  Altmann  coll.  160,  170,171; 
stor}'^  of  St.  Zenobius,  from  Abdy 
coll.,  Paris  188.  189;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino  —  ,  Madonna,  St.  Joseph  and 
an  angel  {L66-  i)  352;  drawing, 
angel  Gabriel  360'-;  idem,  ivork- 
shop  of — ,  Descent  from  the  Cross 
(L  66  S-i)  356,  358. 

Morgan  Library,  Botticelli,  part 
of  Adoration  of  the  Magi  23, 122; 
idem,  school  of — ,  old  copy  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  Madonna  del  Magni- 
ficat 271 ;  Ghirlandaio,  portrait  of 
Giovanna  d'Albizzi  9. 

Roerich  Museum,  Botticelli, 
school  of  —,  Madonna  and  angels 
(142)  271. 

Altmann  coll.,  v.  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Bache  coW.,  Botticelli,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  172:  Lippi,  Filippino 
—  ,  Madonna,  from  Martius  coll . 
Kiel. 

Friedsam  coll.,  Botticelli,  por- 
trait of  a  man  46. 

M,  Griggs  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  half-length  figure  of  a  woman 
271 ;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  St.  Jerome 
from  the  Piatt  coll.,  386;  Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,  Madonna  359'". 

Guggenheim  coll..  Botticelli, 
school  of  —  ,  tondo.  Madonna  229, 
232. 

Hamilton  coll.,  Botticelli,  por- 
trait of  a  man  v.  C.  Mackay  coll.; 
idem,  school  of—,  Madonna,  angel 
and  St.  John  241. 

Haseltine  coll.,  Botticelli,  Ma- 
donna V.  Rockefeller  coll. ;  Lippi, 
Filippino  -, drawing,  St.Sebastian 
and  seated  reader  v.  Oppenheimer 
coll.,  London. 


Hurd  coll.,  Botticelli,  school of—^ 
angel  241  ;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  378;  Lipfi, 
Filippino  — ,  school  of  -,  tonao, 
Madonna  and  angel  371*. 

James  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
cassone,  story  of  Actaeon  412. 

Kahn  coll.,  Botticelli,  portrait  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  76. 

Kleinberger  coll.,  Botticelli, 
Saviour  with  crown  of  thorns  and 
nails  122,   122'. 

A.  Lehmann  coll.,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the  Child 
412. 

Ph.  Lehmann  coll.,  Botticelli, 
Annunciation,  from  Huldschinsky 
coll.,  Berlin  418. 

Lewisohn  coll.,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  tondo,  Madonna  and  St. 
John  444. 

Clarence  Mackay  coll.,  Botticelli, 
portrait  of  a  man,  from  the  Hamil- 
ton coll.  145,  146. 

Mortimer  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, Adoration  of  the  Child  412. 

Piatt  coll.,  Botticelli,  school  of —, 
Madonna  271;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
St.  Jerome  v.  Maitland  Griggs  coll. 

Private  colls.,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  portrait  of  a  man  271 ;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  portrait  of  a  youth  392. 

Rockefeller  coll..  Botticelli,  Ma- 
donna from  the  Haseltine  coll.  170, 
171,  222. 

Ex-Schinazi  coll.,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  Madonna   and   saints 

437- 

Schulte  coll.,   Boiticellt,  school 

of  —  .  Madonna  271. 

Tolentino  sale.  Botticelli,  school 

of—,    Madonna  (765)  271;  Lippi, 

Filippino  -,  Madonna  and  angels 

371^- 

Warburg  coll.,  Botttcelh,  school 

of — ,  Madonna  220. 

G.  Winthrop  coll.,  Botticelli^ 
school  of  —,  Madonna  220. 

For  sale^  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  381 ;  for 
sale,  some  years  ago,  Ra^aellino 
del  Garbo,  Madonna  444 ;  idefn  (?), 
standing  Madonna  444;  for  sale, 
1928,  Botticelli,  school  of  —,  old 
copy  of  Chigi  Madonna  in  the 
Gardner  Museum,  Boston  271 ; 
for  sale,  1930,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  413. 
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Newhaven,  U.S.A. 

Jarves  coll.,  Yale  University, 
Botticelli^  school  of  — ,  Madonna 
(50)  238,  244;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio. 
St.  Sebastian  376,  378;  Madonna 
(46)  409;  Creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (85)  412;  idem{?),St  Jerome 
and  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata  (44)  412;  idem,  workshop 
of  —y  cassone  panel  407;  Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,  Crucified  (56)  359"-. 
Newport  US. A. 

Davis  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
Madonna  332,  332I. 
Northwick,  Worcestershire. 

Spencer  Churchill  coll.,  Raffael- 
lina  del  Garbo  (?),    Adoration   of 
the  Child  (29)  444. 
Olantigh  Towers,  Wye. 

Erie  Drax  coll.,  Raff aellino  del 
Garbo,  Pieta  444. 
Orvieto. 

Opera    del    Duomo,    Botticelli, 
influence  of—,  embroideries  289^ 
Ottawa. 

National    Gallery    of    Canada, 
Botticelli,   Infant   Christ    and    St. 
John  146. 
Oxford. 

Ashmolean  Museum,  Botticelli, 
sketch  for  portrait  of  Simonetta 
in  Frankfort  70,  191 ;  idem,  school 
of — ,  St.  John  the  Baptist  271. 

Christ  Church,  Amico  diSandro, 
two  panels,  each  with  five  sibyls 
256;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Adoration 
ofthe  Child  (32)  413;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino—, Centaur  (38)  359-;  drawings 
365;  Raff  aellino  del  Garbo,  St.Mary 
Magdalene     (42)     444 ;     drawing 

445- 

University  Galleries,  Botticelli, 
school  of  — ,  drawing,  copy  of 
drawing  in  Uffizi  or]-]',  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio  {F),  cassone  panel,  death 
of  Caesar  413. 

Jackson  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Madonna  and  St   John  413. 
Oxford.  Near  — 

Lockinge,  Loyd  coll ,  Botticelli, 
school  of—,  Madonna  271. 
Palermo. 

Chiaramonte  Bordonaro  coll., 
Botticelli,  school  of  —  ,  tondo,  Ma- 
donna and  St.  John  230;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  Adoration  ofthe  Child 
381 ;  Lippi,  Filippino  —  ,  saint  in  a 
niche  359^. 


Paris. 

Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs, 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  cassone  panel, 
betrothal  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  413. 

Jacquemart  Andre  Museum, 
Botticelli,  school  of —.  tondo,  Ador- 
ation of  the  Child  (1039)  243; 
Flight  into  Egypt  271;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  Nativity  (1039)  413; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo  {?),  replica 
of  tondo  in  Berlin  420;  Verrocchio, 
school  of  —,  Madonna  (1032)  35; 
altar-piece.    Madonna   and  saints 

(763)  35- 

Louvre,  Amtco  di  Sandro,  story 

of  Virginius  251.  256;  Madonna 
256;  portrait  of  a  man  (1663)  256; 
drawings,  Tobias  and  archangels 
264;  head  ofthe  Madonna  266; 
head  of  a  man  266 ;  Botticelli, 
frescoes  from  Villa  Lemmi,  Flo- 
rence 8,  10,  130—132.  139,  141, 
278;  Madonna  and  angels  (1345) 
32 ;  Madonna,  from  Schlichting 
coll.  (1298^)  36,  37,  256;  Madonna 
(1296)  8,  64,  234;  portrait  of  a 
man  64;  drawing  on  silk^  story  of 
a  saint  198;  idem,  school  of  — , 
Madonna  '1295)  243;  drawings, 
king  lifting  shroud  of  two  men 
resuscitated  by  a  saint  (424)  278; 
fragment  of  an  Entombment  (679) 
278 ;  Apostle  and  angel  278 ;  St 
Christopher  (2695)  278;  woman 
278  ;  allegorical  subject  278  ;  head 
of  a  man  278;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Venus  and  Cupids  (1299)  217,  409, 
451;  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine  and 
Meeting  of  Jesus  and  St.  John 
(1658)  413;  drawing,  St.  Jerome 
(2702)  414 ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
sketch  for  Filippino  Lippi's  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  from  the  Galichon  coll. 
331 ;  Lippi,  Filippino  —,  drawing 
366;  idem,  school  of — ,  drawings 
371^;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  angels 
and  saints  from  S.  Salvi,  Flo- 
rence (1303)  432;  drawings  445, 
445^;  idem  {?),  Madonna  and  saints 
(1529)  420. 

Abdy  coll.,  Botticelli,  story  of 
St.  Zenobius  v.  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York;  idem, 
after  — ,  last  communion  of 
St.Jerome  160 ;  idem,  school  of 
—,     Adoration      of    Child     (86), 
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later   in    von    Nemes    sale    270. 

Ex-Artaud  de  Montor  coll., 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Crucifixion, 
Flagellation  and  Calvary  (146) 
413- 

Ex-Bonnat  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, Madonna  and  St.  John  413. 

Damblanc  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of  — ,  Madonna,  angels  and  saints, 
formerly  in  the  Dolfus  and  Saint 
Victor  colls.  271. 

Dolfus  coll..  Botticelli,  school 
of  —  y  Madonna,  angels  and  saints 
V.  Damblanc  coll. 

Ex-  Dreyfus  coll ,  Botticelli, 
school  of  — ,  Madonna  and  St. 
John  220. 

Galichon  coll.,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  sketch  for  Filippino  Lippi's 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence  v.  Louvre. 

Heugel  coll..  Raffaellino  del 
GarbOy  Madonna  and  angels  444. 

Lazzaroni  coll..  Atnico  di  San- 
drOy  Madonna  and  St.  John  257; 
Botticelli,  portrait  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  6,  76;  identy  school  of — , 
Madonna,  angels  and  St.  John  243; 
Jacopo  del  SellaiOy  Adoration  of 
the  Child  413;  Lippi,  Filippino — , 
Madonna  V.  Fisher  coll.,  Detroit; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Resurrec- 
tion 444. 

Pastre  coll.,  Aniico  di  Sandro, 
story  of  Esther  248,  257. 

Pourtales  coll.,  Botticelli  {?),  por- 
trait of  a  lady  v.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  London. 

Private  colls.,  Botticini,  Ma- 
donna, copy  of  Botticelli's  Madon- 
na in  the  Gallerj^,  Strasbourg  34 ; 
Lippi,  Filippino — ,  Adoration  of  the 
Child  316. 

Ex-Richtenberger  coll.,  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  Nativity  414;  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo.  tondo.  Madonna  and 
angels  444. 

E.  de  Rothschild  coW^Raffaellino 
del  GarbOy  bust  of  a  lad}'^  444. 

Ex-  de  la  Roziere  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of  —,  Madonna  272. 

Saint  Victor  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of  —  Madonna,  angels  and 
saints  v.  Damblanc  coll. 

Schlichting  coll.,  Botticelli,  Ma- 
donna V.  Louvre. 

StideXmeyev  coW. yBotticelliySchool 
of  —  ,  detached  fresco.  Adoration 


of  the  Child  z'jz;  Lippi,  Filippino—, 
school  of  —  ,  Madonna  37 1^ 

Ex-Spiridon  coll.,  Botticelli^?), 
Madonna  and  angels  30, 32;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  cassone  panels  v. 
Cambocoll.,  Barcelona  and  Wat- 
ney  coll.,  London;  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino ,  school  of  — ,  Adoration  of 
the  Child  (23)  371';  Adoration  of 
the  Child  (41)  371';  Madonna  and 
angels  (42)  371'. 

Ex-Sulzbach  coll..  Botticelli, 
school  of —,  Madonna  and  St.  John 
272. 

Wildenstein  coll.,  Botticelli, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  171. 

For  sale,  Botticelli,  Madonna  v, 
Epstein  coll.,  Chicago;  idem,  school 
of — ,  tondo.  Madonna  230;  Ma- 
donna 230;  for  sale  1928,  /?rt^(f7^/- 
//wort'^/Gtrr^o.  Madonna,  saints  and 
angels  444;  for  sale,  a  short  time 
ago.  Jacopo  del  SellaiOy  predella 
panel  409. 
Parma. 

Caller}-,  Botticelli,  school  of — , 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (56)  272, 
283. 
Pavia. 

Certosa.     Lippi,    Filippino    — , 
charged  to  make  Pieta  and  saints 
294. 
Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A. 

Bacon  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  414. 
Perugia. 

S.  Bernardino,  Agostino  di  Due- 
ciOy  fa9ade  214. 

Van  Marie  coll..  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio, Adoration  of  the  Child  381; 
two  panels,  SS  Jerome  and  Mary 
Magdalene  386. 
Pesaro. 

Museum,    Jacopo    del  Sellaio, 
school  of  — ,  two  panels,  legend 
of  St.  Agnes  {48)  414-. 
Petrograd. 

Hermitage^  Botticelli.  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  23, 122;  Annunciation, 
from  the  Stroganot!'coll.  148,  272. 

Khanemko  colly  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laiOy  cassone  panel  404. 

Ex-LeuchtenbergcoU.,  Aniico  di 
Sandro,   portrait   of  a  man  257. 

Private  coll.,  Raffaellino  del 
GarbOy  Annunciation  v.  for  sale, 
1923,  London. 

Stroganoff  coll.,  Aniico  di  Satt- 
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dro,  Nativity  257;  Botticelli,  An- 
nunciation V.  Hermitage;  idem, 
school  of  —,  SS.  Dominic  and 
Jerome  272;  Lippo,  Filippino  — , 
Annunciation  336. 
Philadelphia. 

Johnson  coll.,  Botticelli,  portrait 
of  Lorenzo  Lorenzano  7, 144  —  146; 
four  predella  panels  58;  idem, 
school  of — ,  portrait  of  a  man  (50) 
243;  Madonna  and  angels  (49) 
272;  portrait  of  a  man  (705)  272; 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Adoration  of 
the  Child  378;  David  aiid  Goliath 
387;  Madonna,  angels  and  St.  John 
386,  386^;  cassone  panel  (54)  404. 
Piacenza. 

Gallery,   Botticelli,  school  of—, 
tondo^  Adoration  of  the  Child  244 
Pisa. 

Cathedral,  Botticelli,  fresco, 
Assumption  for  Incoronata  chap. 
21 ;  lost  works  190^. 

S.  Matteo,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
predella  of  panel  in  the  gallery 

430- 

Campo    Santo,    Botticelli,  tries 

to  arrange  about   decoration  21; 

lost  works  190^ 

Gallery,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Madonna,  angels  and  saints  430; 
idemy  school  of — ,  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  recommending  groups  of 
children  to  God  the  Father 
(1666)  420. 

Ex-Toscanelli  coll.,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  tondo.   Madonna   444. 
Poggibonsi.  Near— 

S.    Lucchese,     Raffaellino     del 
Garbo,    Noli    me    Tangere    444. 
Poitiers. 

Communal  Gallery,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Madonna  {102)  414. 
Poppi,  near  Arezzo. 

Botticelli,  school  of—,  Madonna 
232. 
Porto  Venere,  128. 
Prate. 

Degli  Angeli  Convent,  Lippi, 
Filippino—,  buys  house  from  nuns 
294. 

Dello  Zoccolo  al  Palco  monas- 
tery, Ghirlandaio,  Domenico  — , 
charged  to  make  panel  294 ;  Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,  makes  panel  for 
monks  294,  351. 

Gallery,  Lippi,  Filippino  — ^Ma- 
donna  and   saints  295,  352,  354; 


Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  tondo.  Ma- 
donna and  St.  John  441. 

PalsLZzoFuhbhco,  Lippi,  Filippino 
— ,  receives  order  for  panel  for 
the  large  Council  Room  295. 

Canto  al  Mercatale,  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino —,  tabernacle  295,  335. 
Princeton,  U.  S.  A. 

Brown  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
school  of —,  Adoration  of  the  Child 

371^- 
Providence,  U.  S.  A. 

Lothrop  coll.,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  tondo^  Madonna  and  saints 

437- 
Richmond. 

Cook  coll.,  Botticelli,schoolof—, 
portrait  of  Simonetta  70,  221; 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo  -  ,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  38,  58;  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  Descent  of  tlhe  Holy 
Ghost  174,  175,  433,  433-,  449. 

Lee  of  Fareham  coll.,  Botticelli, 
Holy  Trinity  and  saints^  from 
Wimborne  coll.,  London,  pro- 
bably originally  in  the  Convertite 
monastery,  Florence  52—55,  58, 
132,  184;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio  [?), 
Madonna  and  cherubs  (76)  412; 
Lippi,  Filippino  — ,  school  of — , 
two  predella  panels  371^;  tondo, 
Madonna  and  angels  371^;  Raffael- 
lino del  Garbo,  Madonna  and 
angels  442. 
Rohoncz  Castle. 

Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  St.  John  the 
Baptist  414. 
Rome. 

SS.  Apostoli,  Melozzo  da  Forli, 
musical  angels  v.  Vatican  Gallery. 

Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,  frescoes  in  Caraffa 
chap.  294,  318—324,370,428,432; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  active  with 
Filippino  Lippi  in  Caraffa  chap. 
417,  428. 

Sistine  Chapel,  Botticelli  and 
helpers,  frescoes  23,  64,  76,  loi, 
102,  103 — 120,  122,  125,  129,  132. 
139,  194,  209,  215,  226.  286.  362; 
Fra  Diamante,  active  292 :  Ghir- 
landaio, active  23,  114;  Michel- 
angelo,irescoes  319. 418;  Perngino, 
active  23, 114;  Pier  diCosimo,  active 
114;  Rosselli,  Cosimo  - ,  active  23, 
114.  119;  Signorelli,  active  114. 

Borghese  Gallery,  Botticelli, 
school  of — ,  tondo.  Madonna  and 
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angels  190',  221,  225;  Centaur 
272. 

Capitol  Museum,  antique  statue 
109. 

Colonna  Gallery,  Botticelli^ 
school  of — ,  tondo,  Madonna  232  ; 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  St.  James  (133) 
414. 

National  Gallery,  Lippi,  Filip- 
pino  —,  St.  Francis  founding 
tertiary  order  359-. 

Print  Room,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
school  of  — ,  drawings  371'. 

Museum  delle  Terme,  antique 
statue  210. 

Vatican  Gallery,  Botticelli,  Dan- 
tesque  drawings  200;  idem,  school 
of  —  ,  St.  Sebastian,  in  store-room 
272 ;  Melozzo  da  Forli,  musical 
angels  from  SS.  Apostoli  321. 

Vatican,  Pintiiriccfno,  Pierntat- 
teo  cP Amelia  and  Raffaellino  del 
Garho,  frescoes  418. 

Ex-Bondi  coll.,  Jacopo  del  Sel- 
laio,  two  cassone  panels  414. 

Chigi  coll.,  Botticelli, school  of  —, 
tondo,   Madonna  and  angels  244. 

Lazzaroni  coll.,  Botticelli,  tondo, 
Madonna  and  St.  John  171,  229. 

Miiller  sale,  1926,  Botticelli, 
school  of— ,  Adoration  of  the  Child 
(405)  272. 

Ex-Nevin  coll.,  Lippi,  Filippino 
—  ,  school  of  —  y  Adoration  of  the 
Child  (139)  371. 

Pallavicinicoll.,5o///ctV/i^Trans- 
figuration  and  saints  1 68;  Derelitt.i 
1 76— 1  78,  189 ;  idem,  school  of — , 
tondo.  Madonna  272. 

Paolini  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of — .tondo.  Adoration  of  the  Child 
244  ;  Lippi,  Filippino—,  half-length 
figure  of  a  young  man  (42)359-; 
idem,  school  of  —  ,  Annunciation, 
from  the  Loeser  coll.,  Florence 
(25)  371';  Raffaellino  del  Garho, 
Madonna  and  St.  Joseph  (46)444. 

Private  coll.,  Botticelli,  school 
of    ,  Madonna  244 

Ex-Sterbini  coll ,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  school  of-  ,  Adoration  of 
the  Child  414^;  Lippi,  Fillippino—, 
school  of—,  two  predella  panels 
37 1  ^ 

Ex-Stroganoff  coll.,  Amico  di 
Sandro,  two  flying  angels  258; 
Madonna  258;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
bust  of  Virgin  414. 


Ex-Tolentino  coll.,  v.  New 
York. 

For  sale,  about  ten  years  ago, 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna  414; 
Lippi,  Filippino     ,  Madonna  from 


an  Adoration  of  the  Child 


359- 


idem,   school  of~.  Circumcision 
371';  for  sale,  Ti^CGX\i\y,  Botticelli, 
school  of  ■  - ,  Madonna  2'yi;  Jacopo 
del  Sellaio,  St.  Jerome  386. 
Rouen. 

Museum,  Botticelli,  school  of — , 
tondo,  Madonna  and  an  angel  (484) 
272;  tondo,  Madonna  and  St.  John 
272. 
Settignano. 

Berenson    coll.,  Raffaellino  del 
Garho,   Christ   in  tomb  between 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  444. 
Siena. 

Cathedral,  Donatello,  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  bronze  141,  141*, 
144. 

Sta. Maria  degli  Angioli.  Raffael- 
lino del  Garho,  Virgin  in  glory, 
saints  and  other  scenes  430. 

Misericordia  church,  Raffaellino 
del  Garho,  ivrongly  attrtb.  to  — , 
Madonna  and  saints  444. 

Fabio     Chigi     coll..     Botticelli, 
school  of — ,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
angels  273. 
Stockholm. 

National  Museum,  Botticelli  {?), 
Madonna  and  angels  32,  33; 
Botticelli,  school  of  —,  two  draw- 
ings 274I;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio.  St. 
Jerome  385;  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
bust  of  an  angel  314  ;  idem,  school 
of  —  ,  drawings  37 1^ 

H     M.    the   King  of    Sweden, 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,   round  picture 
of  a  young  man.  wrongly  attrib. 
to  Botticelli  189^. 
Toulouse. 

Gallery,  Raffaellino  del  Garbo{?)f 
Madonna  (359)  444. 
Turin. 

Gallery,  Amico  di  Sandro, 
Tobias  and  archangels  (113)  260, 
264 ;  Botticelli,  school  of  —  ,  tondo. 
Madonna,  angel  and  St.  John  221, 
223,  241;  Madonna  244;  triumph 
of  Chastity  (369)  269,  273,  289. 

Royal  Library,  Botticelli,  school 
of—,  drawings,  St.  Paul  {i5597> 
278. 

Gualino  coll.,   Botticelli,  Venus 
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from    Davenport   Bromle}'   coll., 
London  129. 
Vallombrosa. 

Pieve,   Pentgiiw,  Assumption, 
V.    Uffizi,    Florence;    Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  St.  John  Gualberto  and 
saints  434,  450. 
Venice. 

Frari  church,  DoHatello,S\..  John 
the  Baptist  141. 

Accademia,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
school  of  — ,  drawings  371^; 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo,  Madonna, 
angels  and  saints  (55)  444. 

Ca  d'Oro,  Botticini,  Adoration 
of  the  Child  273,  ^^i\  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the  Child 
381 ;  Lippi,  Filippino  —,  Adoration 
of  the  Child  359-. 

Seminary,  Lippi,  Filippino  — , 
Christ  and  the  Samaritan  (15) 
3592;  Noli  me  Tangere(i7)  359', 
360^ 

Layard  coll.,  Raffaellino  del 
Garbo,  portrait  of  a  man  v. 
National  Galler}',  London. 

For  sale,  ig2&,  J  acopo  del  Sellaio, 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian  414. 
Vienna. 

Academ3%  Botticelli,  school  of — , 
tondo,  Madonna  and  angels  (1133) 
270,  273;  Madonna,  St.  John  and 
an  angel  (2078)  274. 

Albertina,  Botticelli,  school  of — , 
drawing,  Judith  and  Holofernes 
278. 

von  Auspitz  coll..  Jacopo  del 
SellaiOj  cassone  panel  404;  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian  414. 

Ex-Figdor  coll.,  Botticelli,  copy 
of — ,  St.  Augustine  in  Ognissanti 
church,  Florence  90^ ;  Ghirlandaio, 
Domenico  — ,  copy  of  — ,  St.  Je- 
rome in  Ognissanti  church,  Flo- 
rence  90^ 

Lanckoronski  coll.,  Botticelli, 
school  of  — ,  tondo^  Adoration  of 
the  Child  274 ;  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
cassone  panel  401;  Christ  with 
kneeling  adorer  414;  Raffaellino 


del   Garbo,   tondo,   Madonna,  St. 
John  and  angels  444. 

Lichtenstein  coll.,  Amico  di 
Sandro,  story  of  Esther  248,  260; 
Botticelli,  portrait  of  a  man  v. 
Stout  coll.,  Chicago;  idem,  school 
of  — ,  Madonna  232;  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio,  Madonna  and  angels  382; 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  stig- 
mata 414. 

Ex-von    Miller    Aicholz    coll., 
Lippi,  Filippino  — ,  Christ  on  the 
Cross  3592. 
Volterra. 

Botticelli,  active  141  ^ 

Galler}^  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
Madonna  and  saints  426, 
Volterra.  Near  - 

Villa   di    Spedaletto,    Filippino 
Lippi,  Ghirlandaio,  Perugino  and 
Botticelli,     active    on    decoration 
6,  23. 
Washington. 

Cochran    Art    Gallery,    Lippi, 
Filippino  — ,   drawing,  bust   of  a 
man  360-. 
Weston  Birt,  Tetbury. 

Ex-Holford     coll..     Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  Nativity  444. 
Wiesbaden. 

Nassauisches  Kunstverein,  Ja- 
copo del  Sellaio,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (6)  414. 
Windsor. 

Castle,    Botticelli,  school  of  — , 
drawing,  head  of  the  Virgin  278. 
Zagreb,  Yugo-Slavia. 

Strossmayer  Gallery,  Botticelli^ 
school  of  ^-  ,  Madonna  (22)  274 ; 
Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Madonna  and 
saints  (27)  414;  tondo,  Adoration 
of  the  Child  and  Journey  of  the 
Magi  (29)  414;  Lippi,  Filippino  —, 
school  of  —,  tondo,  Madonna  and 
saints  371^;  Raffaellino  del  Garbo, 
tondo.  Madonna,  St.  John  and  an 
angel  436. 
Zurich. 

Abels  coll.,  Botticelli,  portrait 
of  a  man  65. 
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Agostino  di  Duccio,  214. 
Alunno    di   Domenico,    v.    Barto- 

lomeo  di  Domenico. 
Amico  di  Sandro,  34,35,36,42,64, 

74,    234,    244.  244-256,  269,  271, 

300,  317'  3 18-,  361,  369,  415. 
Andrea   del   Castagno,  20,  29,  91, 

92.  93.  93\  140,  160,166,213,415. 
Andrea  della  Robbia,  5. 
Angelico,  Fra— ,  19,  190^ 
Apelles,  27,  126.  166,  177,  288. 
Arcangelo  del  Sellaio,  375. 
Baldovinetti,    6,  24,  209,  216,  288, 

295,  378. 
Bandinelli,  Baccio —  (sculptor),  42. 
Bartolomeo  di  Domenico.  393,  395, 

401,  409. 
Bartolomeo  di  Giovanni,   24.  217, 

451- 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  5,  290. 
Berughetta.  Alonso — ,  360^ 
Botticelli,  Sandro  — ,  5,  6—13,  13— 
215,  216 — 290,  291,  296,  296^,297, 
299,  300,  302,  307,  312,  316,    317, 
336,  34i»  361,  369*  371^  373,  374, 
375.   376,   378,  383-  384,  385,  386, 
392,  395,  396.  396"^  399,  401,  409, 

4^3,  415,  43 1»  423^  445>  449,  451- 
Botticini,  412. 
Bronzino,  pupil  of  Raffaellino  del 

Garbo,  417,  451. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto  — ,  295,  322,344, 

365,  367- 
Cossa,  Francesco  — ,  296^. 
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